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ARTICLE  I. 

VOLUNTARY  SOCIETIES  AND  CONGREGATIONAL 

CHURCHES. 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  HASTINGS  ROSS,  D.  D.,  PORT  HURON,  MICH. 

It  may  be  a  misfortune,  but  it  is  nevertheless  inevitable, 
that  the  benevolent  and  missionary  work  of  the  American 
Congregationalists  should  be  slowed  up  a  little  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  mending  the  machinery.  In  consequence,  in  part, 
of  an  unfavorable  environment,  the  New  England  churches 
of  our  order  adopted  theories  and  formed  alliances  which 
were  out  of  harmony  with  their  polity,  and  which  have  com¬ 
pelled  adjustments  from  time  to  time  as  the  mistakes  have 
appeared.  We  can  say  this  and  yet  credit  them  with  the 
honor  of  founding  free  institutions,  which  have  given  liberty 
here  and  elsewhere  to  the  world.  But  they  were  not  per¬ 
fect.  Their  theory  of  the  ministry — resting  it  in  the  pas¬ 
toral  relation — had  first  to  be  given  up.  Then  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  permitting  only  members  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  to  vote  and  hold  office  in  the  leading  colo¬ 
nies,  had  after  a  generation  to  be  surrendered.  Immediately 
out  of  this  union  there  emerged  the  parish  system,  which 
made  a  church  a  mere  appendage  of  a  secular  society  hold¬ 
ing  all  the  property,  even  to  the  communion  service,  and 
compelling  the  church  to  nominate  a  candidate  to  the  parish 
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or  society  for  it  to  elect  as  pastor.  And  what  was  worse, 
a  church  could  not  exist  without  a  parish  or  ecclesiastical 
society  other  than  itself  to  which  it  was  attached.^  This 
unnatural  connection,  born  of  the  union  of  church  and  state, 
has  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  has  been  extended 
with  Congregationalism,  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  to  all  the 
regions  beyond  the  Hudson.  But  now  it  is  said:  “An  un¬ 
mistakable  drift  toward  the  incorporation  of  churches  is 
manifest  not  only  in  this  commonwealth  [Mass.],  but  through¬ 
out  the  country.”  ^  This  parish  system  is  not  found  among 
Congregational  churches  in  any  other  country  ;  it  is  largely 
discarded  by  the  Western  Congregational  churches.  So, 
too,  the  system  of  councils,  born  of  the  union  of  church 
and  state  in  New  England,  is  slowly  giving  way  before  the 
better  system  of  accountability  of  church  and  minister  in 
associations  of  churches. 

When,  therefore,  “voluntary  societies”  are  defended  as' 
“  the  Congregational  way,”  no  one  acquainted  with  the  facts 
will  regard  the  appeal  as  conclusive.  For  while  such  socie¬ 
ties  are  historically  Congregational  in  America,  they  may  not 
be  normally  Congregational.  They  may  be  an  abnormal 
growth  of  Congregationalism,  due  to  environment.  The 
last  National  Council,  the  representative  body  of  all  Ameri¬ 
can  Congregationalists,  seems  to  have  regarded  them  as 
such,  for  without  a  dissentient  vote  it  declared  its  “  opinion 
in  favor  of  steps  which  in  due  time  will  make  the  said  socie¬ 
ties  the  representatives  of  the  churches.”  ® 

But  the  friends  of  the  voluntary  and  the  close  corpora¬ 
tions,  which  claim  to  be  agents  of  the  churches,  call  upon 
the  advocates  of  a  change  “to  show  precisely  what  defects 
now  exist,  and  precisely  what  advantage  would  be  gained  by 
making  the  proposed  changes.”  They  even  go  so  far  as  to 
^  Baker  vs.  Fales,  i6  Mass.,  488;  10  Pick.  171. 

*  The  Congregationalist,  July  3,  1890. 

*  Minutes  for  1889,  p.  30. 
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say  that  mission  and  benevolent  labor  through  such  societies 
is  “  the  Congregational  way;”  that  “whenever  the  theory 
shall  become  ascendant  that  all  our  missionary  and  benevo¬ 
lent  work  is  to  be  dona  church-wise,  under  ecclesiastical 
control  and  sanction,  the  way  will  be  prepared  for  the  whole 
body  of  Congregationalists  to  abandon  their  independent 
position,  and,  blending  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  dimin¬ 
ish  by  one  the  number  of  separate  denominations.”  For 
the  argument  for  the  change  is  “  sound  Presbyterian  doc¬ 
trine.”  ^  To  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  two  poli¬ 
ties  these  statements  seem  unaccountable.  P'or  Presby¬ 
terianism  is  neither  in  the  changes  proposed  nor  deducible 
from  them. 

Our  contention  is  that  voluntary  societies,  and  close,  self- 
perpetuating  corporations  especially,  are  indirect  outgrowths 
of  the  early  union  of  church  and  state  in  New  England,  and  are 
antagonistic  to  the  constitutive  principle  of  Congregational¬ 
ism.  As  that  principle  is  putting  away  other  abnormal 
developments,  so  it  will  put  away  these  societies  or  bring 
them  into  representative  relations  with  the  churches  that 
support  them.  The  agents  must  become  accountable  to  the 
churches  as  to  a  principal. 

As  it  now  is,  our  foreign  missionary  society  and  two 
others  are  close,  self-perpetuating  corporations,  receiving  and 
disbursing  about  one-quarter  of  our  contributions.  The 
churches  that  contribute  these  sums  have  absolutely  neither 
voice  nor  vote  in  the  management  of  these  societies.  Bish¬ 
ops  are  made  accountable  in  their  respective  communions  ; 
these  societies,  and  others  largely,  are  unaccountable,  in  any 
direct  way.  The  contributing  churches  can  reach  them  only 
indirectly,  by  resolutions,  the  press,  exclusions  from  churches 
and  associations,  withholding  contributions.  If  they  stop 

^  Rev.  Edward  W.  Gilman,  D.  D.,  on  “  Relations  between  Benevolent 
Societies  and  the  Congregational  Churches.”  Reprint  from  the  New 
Englander  for  March,  p.  23  ;  also  the  Religious  Herald  (Hartford,  Conn.), 
June  26,  1890. 
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contributions,  a  cry  of  distress  is  immediately  raised — debt 
at  home,  starvation  abroad.  To  send  missionaries  out  into 
heathen  lands  through  an  agent,  the  Board,  and  then  cut  off 
their  supplies  in  order  to  re^h  tljat  agent  and  make  it  feel 
accountable,  may  be  “the  Congregational  way,”  but  it  is  as 
cruel  as  it  is  absurd.  A  church  that  voted  to  do  it  was  re¬ 
buked  by  our  papers.  What  then.^  Why,  this:  If  our 
churches  continue  to  contribute,  is  not  that  fact  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  as  proof  of  approval.^  If  they  refuse  to  contribute, 
are  they  not  to  be  reprobated  for  deserting  missionaries  in 
the  foreign  field No  other  churches  were  ever  so  help¬ 
less  in  a  bondage  of  their  own  making.  Increased  funds  are 
greatly  needed  for  the  work,  they  have  been  urged  and  voted 
by  the  Board  ;  but  increased  funds  may  be  used  to  prevent 
any  change  in  the  constitutions  of  these  societies. 

Relief  from  this  awkward  position  is  needed  and  must  be 
had.  Attention  was  called  to  it  in  1872.  The  Presbyte¬ 
rians  had  withdrawn  from  the  Board.  The  question  had 
been  raised  as  to  the  relations  of  voluntary  societies  in  a  re¬ 
port  made  by  a  committee  of  the  General  Association  of 
Connecticut  in  that  year  and  printed.  The  Board,  re¬ 
leased  as  a  union  board,  was  asked  by  the  Prudential  Commit¬ 
tee  in  1875,  to  consider  a  desirable  remedy.  The  Board  re¬ 
ferred  it  to  a  large  committee,  which,  unfortunately,  in  1876, 
reported  adversely.  Had  the  representative  plan  then  sug¬ 
gested  been  adopted,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Board 
would  have  been  enhanced,  and  the  contest  which  began  ten 
years  later  at  Des  Moines  avoided.  One  thing  needs  to  be 
remembered  in  this  agitation  over  the  societies,  that  the 
movement  for  representative  adjustment  was  begun  at  least 
fourteen  years  before  the  meeting  of  the  Board  at  Des 
Moines,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  credited  to  Andover.  It 
had  its  birth  in  Connecticut  and  Ohio.  Undoubtedly  the 
action  at  Des  Moines  emphasized  the  need  of  some  change. 
The  proposal  of  councils  “  in  difficult  cases  ”  was  rightly 
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rejected  at  Springfield.  lint  steps  should  then  have  been 
taken  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  churches,  but  were  not. 
Hence  that  action  raises,  as  Dr.  Gilman  says,  the  “question 
how  much  deference  is  to  be  shown  to  the  will  of  the  churches. 

.  .  .  .  Whether  the  [corporate]  members,  when  elected, 
are  to  give  currency  to  their  own  views  of  doctrine,  or  to 
act  as  the  agents  of  the  churches.  .  .  .  No  attempt  was 
made  to  learn  whether  the  decision  would  satisfy  the  con¬ 
stituency  for  which  the  lioard  was  acting.”  It  can  hardly 
be  questioned  that  in  this  matter,  at  least,  the  Hoard  behaved 
more  as  the  principal  than  as  an  agent.  Its  course  as¬ 
sumed  ecclesiastical  power.  Hence  its  President,  Mark 
Hopkins,  characterized  its  Prudential  Committee  as  “  a  the¬ 
ological  committee.”  The  Hoard  in  supporting  that  com¬ 
mittee  without  reference  to  the  supporting  churches  assumed 
to  determine  for  itself  the  orthodoxy  of  its  missionaries.  It 
did  not  try  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  churches,  but  as¬ 
sumed  to  know  it.  No  doubt  this  usurpation  of  authority 
has  intensified  the  demand  for  a  representative  connection  of 
all  the  societies  with  the  churches,  and  rendered  the  action 
of  the  last  National  Council  in  reference  thereto  possible.  If 
there  existed  such  connection,  then  the  action  of  the  socie¬ 
ties  would  be  the  action  of  the  churches  through  their 
chosen  representatives.  Their  present  relation  is  a  strange 
anomaly  among  independent  churches. 

Hut  it  is  claimed  that  “this  is  the  Congregational  way.” 
No;  the  claim  is  too  broad.  The  Congregational  societies 
of  England,  Australia,  and  Canada,  home  and  foreign,  have 
never,  we  believe,  been  close  corporations  or  voluntary  so¬ 
cieties.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  the  Baptist  societies, 
and  tin;  Baptists  are  good  Congregationalists  in  polity.  Nor 
is  it  true  even  of  American  Congregationalists,  for  a  major¬ 
ity  of  their  societies  are  not  close  corporations,^  and  sixty 

*  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SAID  SOCIETIES. 

I — Societies  with  no  representation  from  the  churches  or  associations  of 
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per  cent  of  their  contributions  to  the  seven  societies  goes  to 
this  majority,  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  their  benevolent 
contributions  is  given  through  other  channels  than  close 
corporations. 

Nor  are  all  these  societies,  which  are  either  partially 
or  wholly  representative,  of  recent  origin.  The  London 
Missionary  Society  is  fifteen  years  older  than  the  American 
Board.  Indeed,  the  American  Board  was  not  organized  as 
a  close,  self-perpetuating  corporation,  or  as  a  voluntary  so¬ 
ciety,  but  as  a  representative  board  of  missions,  easily  com¬ 
prehending  all  states  in  the  Union  whose  Congregational 
churches  should  contribute  to  its  treasury.  All  that  is  now 
asked,  is  found  essentially  in  its  original  constitution.  Had 
not  that  constitution  been  pervorted,  the  American  Board 
would  have  been  managed  from  the  beginning  of  its  grand 


churches,  with  no  voting  membership  secured  by  the  payment  of  money,  but 
close,  self-perpetuating  corporations: — 


A.  B.  C.  F.  M . Members,  230. 

A.  C.  &  E.  S . Members,  150. 

N.' W.  E.  C . Members,  26. 

2 —  Societies  with  no  representation  from  churches  or  associations  of 
churches,  but  whose  voting  membership  is  secured  by  the  payment  of  money: 

A.  C.  U . Members,  2,000. 

C.  S.  S.  &  P.  S . Members,.  500  to  600. 

3 —  Society  whose  voting  membership  is  composed  partly  of  delegates  from 
State  Home  Missionary  Societies,  whether  auxiliary  or  not — which  societies 
may  be,  and  in  some  cases  are,  composed  of  churches  or  their  delegates — but 
chiefly  of  Life  Members  made  such  by  the  payment  of  money  : — 

A.  H.  M.  S . Members,  about  25,000. 

4 —  Society  whose  voting  membership  is  made  up  of  annual  delegates  from 
contributing  churches  and  from  State  Associations  of  churches,  but  chiefly  of 
Life  Members  made  such  by  the  payment  of  money  : — 


A.  M.  A . Life  Members,  15,712. 

We  have  examined  the  constitutions  of  English,  Australian,  Canadian, 
American,  Congregational,  and  Baptist  societies  with  this  result: — 

Societies  examined . 14. 

Close  corporations .  3. 

,  Membership  on  money  basis .  2. 

Representative  of  churches  in  whole  or  in  part .  9. 
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history  by  the  representatives  of  the  churches  elected  by  the 
general  associations  of  the  states,  just  as  its  model,  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  has  been  controlled  by  a  board 
of  directors  chosen  by  county  unions.  But  the  American 
Board  was  soon  perverted  into  a  close  corporation.  Why.^ 
We  must  remember  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
were  brought  up  under  the  parish  system;  that  under  that 
system  the  churches  as  such  had  no  legal  existence  apart 
from  an  ecclesiastical  society  or  parish;  that  “churches  can¬ 
not  exercise  any  control  over  property  which  they  may  have 
held  in  trust  for  the  society  with  which  they  have  been 
formerly  connected;”  that,  “as  to  all  civil  purposes,  the  se¬ 
cession  of  a  whole  church  from  a  parish  would  be  an  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  church;”^  and  that  churches  as  such  could  not 
consequently  carry  on  missions  or  do  anything  else.  When, 
therefore,  a  board,  elected  by  the  ministers  of  such  helpless 
appendages  of  parishes  as  the  churches  were,  applied  for  a 
charter  to  receive,  hold,  and  disburse  funds  in  foreign  mis¬ 
sions,  what  petition  could  have  been  more  preposterous  to 
the  members  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  ?  They  could 
not  grasp  the  idea  that  churches  as  such,  without  any  out¬ 
side  body  to  give  them  legal  entity,  could  do  anything  of 
themselves,  and  how  could  their  ministers  conduct  missions.^ 
So  intrenched  is  this  subordination  of  churches  in  the  whole 
fabric  of  New  England  Congregationalism,  and  even  thought, 
that  the  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  have  re¬ 
fused  until  recently,  if  not  still,  to  pass  laws  permitting  the 
incorporation  of  Congregational  churches,  and  multitudes  of 
the  best  men  in  New  England  still  distrust  or  deny  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  churches  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  No  wonder  the 
charter  came  out,  in  1812,  from  the  General  Court,  a  close, 
self-perpetuating  corporation.  In  spite  of  the  English  ex¬ 
ample  in  support  of  the  original  constitution,  the  adverse 
environment  smothered  the  representative  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  foreign  missions  almost  at  its  birth. 

^  The  celebrated  Dedham  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  16  Mass.,  503  seq. 
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To  this  must  be  added  the  influence  of  the  Plan  of  Union, 
which  was  entered  into,  in  i8oi,  between  Congregationalists 
and  Presbyterians  for  conducting  home  missions.  So  one¬ 
sided  are  the  controlling  elements  in  this  Plan,  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  Presbyterians  could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  the  unor¬ 
ganized  Congregational  churches  would  be  absorbed  by  it 
into  Presbyterianism.  When,  therefore,  the  American 
Board  suggested  to  the  General  Assembly  the  propriety  of 
forming  a  Presbyterian  board  for  conducting  foreign  mis¬ 
sions,  it  received  in  reply,  that,  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the 
home  missionary  work,  one  society  might  properly  best  man¬ 
age  “the  business  of  foreign  missions.”  With  this  reply  be¬ 
fore  them,  wooing  to  union,  “the  Board  was  led  to  extend* 
its  membership  into  the  Presbyterian  Church.”^  This  oc¬ 
curred  in  1812,  just  before  the  granting  of  the  charter.  And 
so  our  Congregational  representative  American  Board,  after 
nearly  two  years,  emerged  as  a  close,  self-perpetuating  cor¬ 
poration  and  as  a  union  society. 

But  in  defence  of  this  Board  a  red  flag  is  now  hung  out, 
warning  us  against  the  original  representativ^e  constitution  of 
the  Board,  a  return  to  which,  we  are  told,  would  be  the 
transformation  of  Congregationalism  into  Presbyterianism, 
the  extinction  of  a  denomination.^  Is  it  not  strange,  then, 
that  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  has  had  similar 
representation  for  ninety-five  years,  has  not  perverted  Eng¬ 
lish  Congregationalism  }  Representation  has  not  turned  the 
Baptists  into  Presbyterians.  It  has  not  made  our  American 
churches  Presbyterian,  though  they  have  representative  bod¬ 
ies  in  districts,  states,  and  the  nation.  But  representation 
with  power  of  control  is  different,  it  may  be  replied;  but  it  is 
just  this  power  that  the  English  and  the  Baptist  societies 
have  exercised  without  damage. 

The  objection  implies  that  the  control  of  benevolent  and 

.  ^  Half-Century  Memorial,  pp.  80,  81. 

*  Relations,  etc.  (reprint),  p.  23. 
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missionary  work  by  the  churches,  through  chosen  represen¬ 
tatives,  is  precisely  the  same  exercise  of  authority  over 
churches  as  that  which  is  employed  in  sessions,  presby¬ 
teries,  synods,  and  assemblies;  but  the  former  is  the  control 
of  an  agent  by  the  principal  in  the  doing  of  certain  work, 
while  the  latter  is  the  government  of  churches  by  so-called  ec¬ 
clesiastical  courts.  In  the  former,  polity  is  not  involved,  for 
Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  some 
Congregationalists  control  directly  their  missionary  work;  in 
the  latter,  polity  is  the  thing  specified.  The  bare  statement 
of  the  case  refutes  the  objection.  To  control  agents  is  one 
thing,  to  govern  churches  is  quite  another.  But,  it  is  said, 
the  control  of  missions  will  end  in  the  government  of  churches. 
That  is  a  dream  not  made  real  by  the  facts.  There  is  no 
such  drift  manifested  in  England  or  among  the  Baptists.  Our 
liberty  is  not  endangered  here.  There  is  a  radical  difference 
between  controlling  agents  in  doing  a  common  work,  and 
the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical  courts.  To  confound  the 
two  is  inexcusable.  Hence  the  charge  is  untrue,  that  “  the 
theory  underlying  the  proposed  change  is  in  conflict  with 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  Congregationalism.”^  We  affirm 
the  very  opposite,  that  representation  in  controlling  mission¬ 
ary  and  benevolent  work  is  in  exact  harmony  with  our  prin¬ 
ciples,  a  logical  outgrowth  from  them  ;  while  close  corpora¬ 
tions  and  voluntary  societies  are  contrary  thereto. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  “  no  desire  has  been  expressed  by 
those  most  directly  concerned  in  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  societies”  for  such  a  change  in  the  organic  law  “that 
these  societies  shall  in  form  and  in  fact  consist  of  represen¬ 
tatives  chosen  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  churches.”  They 
are  “presumably  best  fitted  to  judge  of  the  working  of  the 
present  methods.”  ^  In  reply  we  would  say,  that  reformers, 
whether  in  theology,  polity,  religion,  temperance,  civil-ser- 

1  Dr.  Gilman  in  the  Religious  Herald,  June  26,  1890. 
a  Ibid. 
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vice,  or  anything  else,  have  not  been  accustomed  to  wait  for 
those  in  power  to  express  a  desire  for  reform,  before  they 
begin.  Did  the  Anglican  bishops,  seeing  the  evils  of  their 
despotic  administration,  ask  for  the  Puritan  reformation? 
Did  the  papal  hierarchy  call  for  Luther  and  Calvin  ?  13id 
the  Congregational  churches  of  Massachusetts  and  Connect¬ 
icut  see  the  evils  of  the  union  of  church  and  state,  and  call 
for  disestablishment  ?  Do  office-holders  long  for  civil-ser¬ 
vice  reform  ?  And  kings  for  republics  ?  Somehow  reforms 
have  never  come  in  the  way  suggested,  and  to  be  referred  to 
those  in  power  to  suggest  first  of  all  a  curtailment  of  that 
power,  bewilders  us.  The  millennium  is  not  quite  so  near 
at  hand  as  this  proposal  indicates.  Men  like  power.  Good 
men  like  power.  They  are  wont  to  think  that  they  can  use 
power  most  wisely  and  safely.  We  cannot  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  therefore  that  “  those  most  directly  concerned  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  affairs  of  the  societies”  will  e.xpress  a  desire 
for  a  change  when  one  is  needed.  Instead,  we  may  expect 
that  they  will  defend  the  present  order  of  things,  as  some  of 
them  have  done. 

Yet  when  controversy  arises  among  the  churches,  whether 
of  theology  or  of  administration,  is  it  quite  the  thing  for  the 
societies,  which  claim  to  be,  and  ought  to  be,  the  agents  of 
those  churches,  to  take  sides,  and  so  become  “  make-weights” 
in  the  contention  ?  Can  their  officers  champion  any  party 
in  the  strife  without  impairment  of  their  trust?  Are  they 
not  the  officers  of  the  societies,  and  of  all  parties  in  contro¬ 
versy  therein  ?  Can  they,  then,  become  the  champions  of 
any  wing  or  faction,  without  damage  to  the  society?  These 
questions  answer  themselves.  They  suggest,  also,  that  in 
one  society,  at  least,  the  idea  of  agent  and  service  has  given 
place  to  that  of  principal  and  control.  To  make  a  full  re¬ 
port  of  their  doings  with  the  reasons  therefor  is  their  duty; 
but  not  to  become  partisan.  It  were  well  to  return  to  the 
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position  of  agent,  doing  the  work  of  all  the  churches,  and 
leave  the  contestants  to  defend  their  own  positions. 

But  our  definitions  of  a  church  are  said  to  cut  off  the 
possibility  of  conducting  missions  through  representatives 
chosen  by  the  churches.  “These  definitions  have  been  re¬ 
peated  and  emphasized  in  cases  innumerable  during  the  last 
forty  years.”  ^  Then,  if  these  definitions  are  correct  and 
complete,  the  case  is  closed.  The  Cambridge  Platform, 
framed  and  approved  under  the  union  of  church  and  state 
in  Massachusetts,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  a  complete 
definition  of  a  local  church  ;  for  then  the  town  did  all  the 
secular  work  of  a  church.  And  when  the  town  developed 
into  the  parish  system,  the  parish  transacted  all  the  pecun¬ 
iary  matters  properly  belonging  to  a  church.  A  church  could 
not  exist  without  a  parish.  Hence  that  Platform  defines  the 
object  of  a  church  to  be  “the  public  worship  of  God,  and 
the  mutual  edification  one  of  another,  in  the  fellowship  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.”  The  Boston  Platform,  1865,  included  in 
its  definition  a  “  mutual  agreement  to  observe  Christ’s  ordi¬ 
nances;”  and  makes  the  benefits  of  church  membership  to 
be  in  part  “the  increased  activity  and  enjoyment  in  the 
Christian  life  of  combining  the  affections  and  endeavors  of 
believers,  and  by  inciting  each  other  to  love  and  good 
works.”  ^  There  is  nothing  in  the  narrowest  definition  of  a 
church  framed  under  the  influence  of  the  parish  system,  that 
hinders,  much  less  forbids,  our  churches  carrying  on  and 
controlling  the  work  of  missions.  They  may  combine  in 
general  associations ;  these  associations  may  become  incor¬ 
porated,  as  several  now  are  ;  they  may,  as  corporate  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  churches,  conduct  missions,  Sunday-schools, 
ministerial  relief,  or  anything  else  belonging  to  churches  ; 
or  they  may  elect  representatives  to  national  boards,  which 
shall,  as  agents,  do  any  or  all  of  these  things.  There  is 
1  Relations,  etc.  (reprint),  pp.  6,  7. 
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nothing  in  the  definition  of  a  local  church  to  forbid  such 
things.  Why,  the  parish  system  itself  is  not  included  in 
these  definitions  ;  yet  it  has  come  down  to  us  as  a  part  of 
American  Congregationalism.  Evangelization,  though  not 
mentioned  expressly,  is  not  thereby  excluded.  If  it  is,  then 
our  churches,  as  such,  are  forbidden  by  the  terms  in  which 
they  are  defined  to  preach  missions,  take  up  collections  for 
missions,  hold  missionary  concerts,  or  do  anything  for  them. 
But  evangelization  is  included  in  the  wider  meaning  of  the 
terms  “ordinances”  and  “endeavors  of  believers.” 

But  it  has  been  claimed  that  there  is  no  scriptural  warrant 
for  the  proposed  change.  Is  there  any  for  close  corpora¬ 
tions  and  voluntary  societies.^  Was  the  command  to  evan¬ 
gelize  the  world  given  to  such  bodies.^  But,  it  is  said,  the 
method  was  left  optional.  Very  well,  then  church  boards 
have  as  good  warrant  as  any  society.  We  make  our  rule  of 
faith  and  practice  the  Bible,  and  hence  we  ought  to  follow  its 
faintest  clews,  if  certain.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  not  exalt 
the  constitutions  of  our  present  societies,  which  were  born 
not  of  the  New  Testament,  but  of  the  union  of  church  and 
state,  which  is  forbidden  most  emphatically  by  the  New 
Testament.  But  does  not  the  New  Testament  strongly 
indicate  that  evangelization  belongs  to  churches  as  their 
peculiar  and  prescribed  work  ? 

Jesus  Christ,  when  about  to  ascend,  gave  his  commission 
to  “  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,”  not  to  the  apostles 
alone,  but  to  the  five  hundred  and  more  that  met  him  on  a 
mountain  in  Galilee.  They  constituted  the  “little  flock,”  to 
whom  was  given  the  kingdom  ;  they  were  the  church  of 
God,  winnowed  from  an  apostate  people;  they  were  the  “as 
many  as  received  him,”  to  whom  was  given  “the  right  to 
become  the  children  of  God;”  they  afterwards  became  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  the  mother  church  of  Christendom. 
They  were  the  remnant  of  true  believers,  who  connected  the 
old  with  the  new  and  perfect  dispensation.  In  them  Christ 
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addressed  his  true  church  and  enjoined  the  evangelization  of 
all  the  nations.  They  were  endued  on  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost,  and  recognized  as  the  church  ;  for  all  who  joined  them 
then  and  afterwards  had  to  be  baptized.  After  about  three 
years  there  arose  “a  great  persecution  against  the  church 
which  was  at  Jerusalem ;  and  they  were  all  scattered  abroad 
.  .  .  .  except  the  apostles.”  “They  therefore  that  were 
scattered  abroad  went  about  preaching  the  word.”  The 
church  thus  began  home  evangelization.  The  apostles,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions,  sent  Peter  and  John  to  exam¬ 
ine  and  confirm  the  work,  when  they  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
preaching  as  they  returned.  Some  of  the  church  “scattered 
abroad  ....  travelled  as  far  as  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus,  and 
Antioch,  speaking  the  word  to  none  save  only  to  Jews.”  “A 
great  number  believed.”  Whereupon  “  the  church  which  was 
in  Jerusalem”  sent  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  where  he,  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  mother  church,  labored  “for  a  whole 
year,”  going  to  Tarsus  to  fetch  Paul  to  help  him.  A  church 
was  gathered  there,  which  sent  “relief  unto  the  brethren 
that  dwelt  in  Judaea  .  .  .  sending  it  to  the  elders  by  the 
hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul” — the  new  church  thus  aiding 
the  mother  church  through  chosen  messengers. 

About  twelve  years  after  Christ’s  ascension,  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  were  begun  in  this  wise  :  While  the  religious  services 
were  going  on  in  the  church  at  Antioch,  the  Spirit  said 
unto  the  church  :  “Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the 
work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.  Then,  when  they  had 
fasted  and  prayed  and  laid  their  hands  on  them,  they  sent 
them  away.”  By  this  act  the  church  set  Barnabas  and 
Saul  apart  for  their  mission.  It  was  a  church  act.  When 
they  returned  from  this  first  foreign  missionary  tour,  they 
“gathered  the  church  together,”  and  “rehearsed  all  things 
that  God  had  done  with  them,  and  how  that  he  had  opened 
a  door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles.”  Not  individuals  in  the 
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church,  not  the  apostles,  but  the  church  is  honored  in  this 
first  attempt  to  evangelize  the  nations. 

This  same  church  afterwards  “  appointed  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  and  certain  other  of  them,  should  go  up  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  unto  the  apostles  and  elders,”  to  settle  a  contention 
disturbing  the  church.  Paul  wrote  to  the  church  at  Corinth: 
“  Whomsoever  ye  shall  appoint  by  letters,  them  will  I  send 
to  carry  your  bounty  unto  Jerusalem.”.  “Messengers  of  the 
churches”  were  “appointed  by  the  churches  to  travel  with” 
Paul  and  Titus  with  the  collection.  The  church  at  Philippi 
sent  its  minister  as  a  “messenger”  to  Paul  in  prison. 
Churches  also  gave  letters  of  commendation. 

In  all  these  cases  churches  were  honored.  They  did 
what  was  required.  Individuals  were  not  made  the  vehicle 
of  power.  When  the  churches  could  not  go  as  a  body,  they 
chose  delegates  to  act  for  them.  Not  the  individual,  but  the 
local  church,  is  the  unit  of  power.  And  in  this  fact  we 
lodge  our  claim  that  churches  and  not  individuals  should  be 
the  units  of  modern  charitable  and  missionary  work.  Is  it 
a  wide  claim  on  a  narrow  foundation.^  Then  we  fortify  it  by 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  polity,  and  the  e.xperience 
of  all  other  Congregational  churches.  Certainly  these  hints 
respecting  church  action  and  representation  favor  a  change 
in  our  societies,  which  in  their  present  form  can  find  nothing 
in  the  New  Testament  to  support  them.  Christ  laid  evan¬ 
gelization  upon  the  churches ;  and  what  he  has  laid  upon 
them,  they  are  able  to  do  without  damage  to  the  true  polity. 

But  if  churches  have  authority  in  thus  doing  their  com¬ 
mon  work,  where  shall  the  exercise  of  authority  stop  Will 
not  the  church  boards  in  time  control  the  churches,  and  the 
creature  govern  its  creator.^  ^  If  representation  should  prove 
thus  to  be  a  master,  the  churches  would  at  least  have  one 
satisfaction,  namely,  that  they  had  the  right  to  choose 
their  rulers.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  repre- 
1  Relations,  etc.  (reprint),  p.  9. 
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sentative  boards  and  ecclesiastical  bodies.  The  latter  in  our 
polity,  as  councils,  conferences,  associations,  give  advice, 
extend  fellowship,  and,  in  some  instances,  manage  mission¬ 
ary  and  benevolent  work  ;  but  church  boards  are  agents  of 
the  churches  in  doing  their  common  work.  A  few  men, 
elected  for  a  term  of  years,  distributed  proportionately,  will 
meet,  choose  officers,  hear  reports,  adopt  policies,  conduct 
missions,  as  the  American  Board  now  does.  If  contentions 
over  doctrine  or  method  arise,  the  churches  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  boards  to  settle  them,  as  it  is  their  right  to  do, 
and  through  the  representatives  appeal  will  be  had,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  the  churches.  Our  English  churches  which  have 
done  these  things  for  almost  a  century  have  found  no  destroy¬ 
ing  angel  therein.  Our  churches  will  find  none.  Supposing 
we  had  one  foreign  missionary  society,  and  one  home  mis¬ 
sionary  society  into  which  all  our  domestic  societies  should 
be  gathered  without  loss  of  identity  or  charter  rights,  one 
meeting  in  the  spring  and  the  other  in  the  autumn,  each 
with  a  body  of  about  three  hundred  corporate  members  or 
less,  chosen  representatives  ot  the  churches,  elected  in  our 
general  associations  in  rotation  for  a  term  of  years,  is  it  prob¬ 
able  that  these  six  hundred  would  ever  come  to  lord  it  over 
our  five  thousand  churches.?  The  danger  is  too  small  and 
remote  for  fear. 

Nor  will  the  credit  of  the  societies  be  impaired.  This 
credit  rests  not  on  capital,  but  on  good-will.  Anything 
that  deepens  and  widens  this  good-will,  will  confirm  the  credit 
of  the  societies.  Surely  an  adjustment  which  makes  mis¬ 
sions  and  benevolence  the  work,  not  of  societies,  but  of  the 
churches  ;  which  compels  secretaries  and  agents  to  say  in  all 
associations,  not:  “We  report  to  you  what  our  society  is 
doing  in  evangelizing  the  world,”  but,  instead:  “We  report 
to  you  what  you  are  doing,”  will  increase  contributions  and 
credit.  For  direct  responsibility  is  more  productive  than  in- 
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direct.  Other.  Congregational  churches  control  their  socie¬ 
ties  and  find  no  impairment  of  credit  therein. 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  argument  in  defence 
of  the  close,  self-perpetuating  board  is  this:  “The  right  of 
debate  is  vastly  more  important  than  that  of  voting,  and 
that  right  has  never  been  restricted  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Board.”  “A  hotel  cannot  be  successfully  operated  by  a 
town-meeting.”  ^  Churches  by  the  payment  of  money  can 
make  their  pastors  or  any  desired  layman  “  honorary  mem¬ 
bers,”  who  may  thus  enjoy  this  “vastly  more  important 
right.”  If  speaking  is  so  superior  to  voting,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  solicitude  over  the  result  of  the  vote 
after  debate,  both  at  Springfield  and  New  York.  The  dis¬ 
franchised  peoples  of  the  world  have  been  and  are  still  groan¬ 
ing  for  the  ballot ;  why  not  tell  them  of  the  vastly  more 
important  right  of  debate?  Why  may  not  the  Negro 
problem  in  the  Southern  States  be  solved  by  giving  full 
liberty  of  debate  while  denying  the  colored  man  the  ballot? 
The  campaign  is  vastly  more  important  than  the  election,  on 
this  theory ;  why  not  then  extend  the  campaign  a  little  that 
everybody  may  speak  who  wishes,  and  confine  the  voting  to 
the  whites,  or  to  the  rich,  or  to  the  politicians?  While  in 
the  debate  some  cry  one  thing  and  some  another,  all  re¬ 
lieving  their  minds,  the  few  can  do  the  voting  better  than 
the  many.  This  is  the  argument  of  aristocracies  against 
the  people,  but  we  are  surprised  that  our  American  Board 
should  be  defended  with  it.  Everybody  knows  that  speeches 
are  little,  that  debates  are  often  nothing,  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  ;  but  votes  tell.  It  is  the  vote  that  men  want.  It 
settles  matters  of  election  and  policy  and  party.  Power 
lies  in  the  vote,  not  in  the  debate.  Surely  the  churches  are 
not  to  be  deceived  with  the  “vastly  more  important  right  of 
debate”  out  of  their  democratic  right  to  manage  all  of 
their  affairs  by  vote :  especially  since  all  our  leading  papers 
1  Relations,  etc.  (reprint),  pp.  12,  13. 
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and  all  our  quarterlies  and  monthlies  are  owned  and  run  by 
corporations  on  individuals  that  may  close  debate  throujjh 
them  at  any  time ;  and  since  the  platform  of  the  Board  is 
open  to  debate  but  a  few  hours  once  a  year.  It  is  the 
right  to  vote  that  is  demanded,  and  that  must  be  granted. 
Debate  is  often  wearisome. 

The  question  of  representation  in  the  societies  that  appeal 
to  our  churches  for  support  is  up,  and  it  must  be  settled. 
The  unanimous  vote  of  the  last  National  Council  favoring 
it  indicates  more  than  “a  certain  degree  of  unrest.”  ^  Any 
society  that  treats  the  matter  with  indifference,  as  a  passing 
discontent,  will  make  a  sad  mistake.  Some  of  our  societies 
have  already  felt  the  “  wind  of  the  spirit,”  and,  yielding  to 
it,  have  begun  to  lay  aside  the  elements  which  an  unfavor¬ 
able  environment  put  into  their  organizations.  They  show 
a  becoming  willingness  to  come  into  close  and  normal  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  churches  that  support  them.  Only  three  of 
the  seven  societies  are  close,  self-perpetuating  corporations, 
and  they  receive  and  disburse  only  one-fourth  our  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  only  forty  per  cent  of  the  amount  received  by  the 
seven  societies.  The  largest  of  the  three  claims  to  be 
undenominational,  and  its  Prudential  Committee,  at  Spring- 
field,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  for  it  to  be  anything  else 
would  be  “a  virtual  breach  of  trust.”  But  the  Board 
wisely  refrained  from  endorsing  such  an  utterance.  The 
Presbyterians,  the  last  to  withdraw  from  the  Board,  left  it  in 
1870,  taking  some  of  its  missions  as  a  rightful  division  of 
union  efforts.  Then  it  was  that  the  Board  publicly  and  e.x- 
pressly  turned  to  the  Congregational  churches  for  support. 
Since  that  time  its  addresses  and  appeals  have  been  made 
to  Congregational  bodies  and  churches.  It  has  been  enrolled 
as  a  Congregational  Society  in  the  Minutes  of  our  National 
Council  since  the  organization  of  this,  in  1871,  and  has  been 
represented  in  every  session  of  the  body  e.xcept  one.  While 
1  Relations,  etc.  (reprint),  p.  ii. 
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doing  such  things,  it  cannot  rightly  claim  to*  be  undenom¬ 
inational.  The  income  from  other  than  Congregational 
churches,  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  As  we  gave 
through  the  Plan  of  Union  over  two  thousand  churches,  in 
origin  Congregational,  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  are  still 
giving  them  laymen  and  ministers  ;  and  as  some  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  are  connected  still  with  Presbytery,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  some  among  these  should  remember  with  gifts 
the  American  Hoard. 

But  let  us  examine  more  carefully  the  action  taken  in 
1871.  The  Home  Secretary  read  a  paper  on  behalf  of  the 
Prudential  Committee,  the  year  after  the  formal  withdrawal 
of  the  Presbyterians,  which  was  approved  by  the  Hoard, 
ordered  printed  and  circulated  in  special  forms.  This  paper 
contained  these  words: — 

“  Hut  a  part  of  our  constituency  has  also  left  us . 

While  many  of  our  Presbyterian  friends  have  kindly  assured 
us  of  their  purpose  to  aid  us  hereafter,  the  number  of  such 
must  regularly  decrease  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  legacies  from 
this  quarter  must  become  less  and  less.  Hence,  assuming 
that  our  disbursements  are  to  continue  undiminished,  we 
shall  need  larger  contributions  from  our  Congregational 
churches.” 

He  then  goes  into  an  elaborate  argument  to  show  why 
the  Congregational  churches  should  make  the  needed  larger 
gifts,  saying : — 

“These  churches  owe  such  an  endeavor  (i)  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  their  founders,  ...  (2)  to  their  own  missionary 
history,  ...  (3)  to  their  polity,  ...  (4)  to  their  denomi¬ 
national  necessities,  ...  (5)  to  Him  who  has  made  them 
what  they  are . Such,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  Con¬ 

gregational  churches.” 

These  heads  are  drawn  out  at  length.  Then  it  is  argued 
“  that  it  be  considered  the  duty  of  every  church  to  secure, 
if  possible,  a  yearly  offering  from  all  its  communicants.” 
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For  which  there  was  needed  “some  simple  machinery,” 
“(i)  in  every  congregation,”  and  “(2)  in  our  conferences  and 
associations.”  He  did  not  appeal  to  donors,  but  to  the 
Congregational  churches  as  such,  as  the  then  and  fyture 
constituency  of  the  Board.  The  Board  by  approving  that 
paper  placed  itself  in  line  with  the  Congregational  churches 
as  their  foreign  missionary  society.  And  in  the  light  of 
this  official  utterance,  the  Board  has  been  rightly  under¬ 
stood  and  enrolled  as  Congregational,  because  “its  constitu¬ 
ency  and  control  are  substantially  Congregational.”  If  in 
the  emergency  of  a  contention  the  officers  still  hold  it  to  be 
undenominational,  they  should  proclaim  it  such  in  reports, 
addresses,  appeals,  lest  it  obtain  money  under  false  pretences. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain,  if  we  might,  what  in¬ 
come,  if  any,  the  Board  receives  from  other  than  Congrega¬ 
tional  sources,  that  is.  Congregational  churches,  and  Congre- 
gationalists  in  Presbyterian  and  other  communions. 

We  affirm  our  belief  that  the  change  indicated  in  the  unani- 
mousvoteof  the  National  Council  is  inevitable.  Benevolent 
and  mission  work  belong  to  churches  as  such.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  work,  to  be  managed  by  representatives.  Voluntary 
and  close  corporations  make  individuals,  and  not  churches, 
the  units  and  organs  of  power,  and  are  repugnant  therefore 
to  the  constitutive  principle  of  our  polity.  Other  abnormal 
things  have  been  or  are  being  put  a\Vay  as  this  principle  as¬ 
serts  its  controlling  power.  Our  societies  will  be  put  away, 
or  remodelled  after  those  of  other  Congregationalists.  This 
is  sure  to  come.  Delay  may  be  occasioned  by  opposition, 
but  the  more  quietly  and  quickly  the  true  adjustment  is 
made,  the  better.  The  General  Association  of  Connecticut, 
in  1 759,  declared  “  that  what  affects  all  ought  to  be  man¬ 
aged  by  all.”  Our  churches  are  independent.  They  have 
power  to  manage  all  their  individual  affairs  without  dicta¬ 
tion  or  hindrance  from  any.  They  have  power  also  to 
manage  all  their  common  affairs  through  representation. 
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It  is  their  business  to  evangelize  the  world.  They  can  do 
it  and  through  agents  chosen  by  themselves.  There  is  no 
Presbyterianism  in  this,  no  danger  to  liberty,  for  it  has  been 
tested  for  a  century.  A  speedy  and  complete  adjustment 
of  our  societies  to  our  principles  can  be  effected  without 
loss  to  charter  rights.  Let  not  the  agitation,  then,  be  pro¬ 
longed. 

Our  societies  came  into  being  in  an  adverse  environment 
to  meet  specific  wants.  Their  relations  one  to  another,  and 
their  boundaries  consequently,  were  never  duly  considered 
and  adjusted.  Generally  they  began  as  union  societies;  but, 
as  every  cent  given  through  union  channels  turns  up  of  ne¬ 
cessity  in  denominational  churches,  the  union  societies  were 
soon  left  by  others  in  our  hands.  The  time  has  come,  it  is 
believed,  for  adjusting  boundaries  and  relations,  it  has  been 
said  that  “the  next  trial  of  Congregationalism  will  be  to 
prove  whether  or  not  it  is  strong  enough  to  guide  its  mis¬ 
sionary  organizations  to  such  relations  and  labors  as  will 
commend  them  to  the  approval  of  the  Christian  business 
world.  The  seven  societies  are  the  bond  which  united  the 
Congregational  church  [churches] ;  but  they  are  not  its  rud¬ 
der.”^ 

The  last  National  Council  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Con¬ 
gregational  churches  recognize  this  duty,  and  purpose  to  do 
it.  They  will  guide  and  control  the  societies. 

^  Rev.  Dr.  Dunning  in  the  Congregationalist,  July  ii,  1889. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THK  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  IN  THE  LAND  OF  ITS 

ORIGIN. 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  F.  HERRICK,  D.  D.,  MARSOVAN,  TURKEY. 

Our  daily  press  is  always  in  the  midst  of  the  throes  of  a 
heroic  struj^gle  to  satisfy  the  gaping  and  feverish  desire  of 
the  public  for  the  news.  This  desire  is  voracious  and  indis- 
criminating,  and  is  usually  fed  on  wind,  on  endless  details  of 
the  petty  squabbles  of  little  men,  and  alas!  often  on  the 
garbage  of  the  gutters  of  human  society,  which,  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  health  and  decency,  ought  to  be  covered  and  disin¬ 
fected,  not  disclosed. 

Ours  is  not  a  thinking  age,  and  those  who  want  some¬ 
thing  better  than  amusement  seek  entertainment  rather  than 
stimulus  to  reflection.  Yet  if  we  will  take  the  trouble  to 
bring  within  our  vision,  not  the  evanescent  scenes  of  the 
hour,  but  the  trend  of  the  mighty  forces  that  make  for 
righteousness  in  the  earth,  we  shall  find  impressive  evidence 
of  thiit  basal  and  formative  truth  of  human  history,  without 
which  all  historic  study  and  all  attempt  to  write  history  is 
mere  wandering,  viz.,  that  Goi)  is  slowly  moulding  human 
development  toward  truth  and  virtue.  He  is  doing  this 
slowly,  because  the  conditions  of  the  restoration  of  a  moral 
being  deflected  from  rectitude — the  conditions  of  his  disci¬ 
pline — so  demand. 

The  object  of  this  paper,  however,  is  not  at  all  philosoph¬ 
ical  discussion :  it  is  the  statement  of  important  facts 
which  hav^e  come  under  the  observation  of  the.writer  during 
his  residence  in  the  East. 
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Twenty-five  years  is  not  a  long  period  in  the  life  of  an 
empire.  A  nation  does  not  grow  into  being  or  fall  into 
decay  within  that  time.  History  tells  of  no  national  decay 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  old  Roman  Empire.  Yet  it  con¬ 
tinued  through  a  period  of  two  hundred  years.  There  has 
never  been  national  growth  more  phenomenal  than  that  of 
our  own  country.  Yet  we  are  well  started  on  the  second 
century  of  our  national  life. 

Occidental  life  is  proverbially  rapid  ;  Oriental  life,  w^e  are  all 
sure,  is  exceedingly  slow.  We  travel,  by  express,  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  a  day :  the  Asiatic  still  plods,  on  horseback, 
along  a  bridle-path,  or,  more  recently,  in  a  springless 
wagon,  over  his  twenty-four  miles  in  tw^enty-four  hours. 
He  smokes  his  nargileh  and  takes  no  note  of  time.  He 
scratches  the  ground  instead  of  ploughing  it:  he  threshes 
his  grain  as  his  ancestors  did  three  thousand  years  ago.  He 
puts  off  his  shoes  and  u^ears  his  hat  when  he  enters  a  dw  ell¬ 
ing:  he  pulls  a  saw  instead  of  pushing  it:  he  builds  a  city 
with  mole  tracks  through  it,  and  if  he  has  streets  subse¬ 
quently,  he  burns  out  the  paths  to  make  them  in  :  by  his 
watch  it  is  always  twelve  o’clock  when  the  sun  sets. 

And  with  all  this,  if  you  would  find  the  portion  of  our 
planet  on  which  changes  of  most  significance  in  the  life  of 
races  of  men  have,  in  recent  years,  taken  place  most  rapidly, 
you  must  leave  behind  the  great  cities  of  this  land  and  of 
Europe,  and  pass  over  into  Asia. 

I.  A  GLANCE  .\T  RECENT  OTTOMAN  HISTORY. 

Reference  is  not  now  made  to  the  restless  and  aspiring 
empire  on  the  extreme  eastern  margin  of  Asia.  I  do  not 
assume  to  tell  of  India,  w^here,  according  to  those  best  in¬ 
formed,  English  has  already  become  the  language  of  all 
arms  of  the  government  service,  of  travel,  of  all  schools, 
the  one  vehicle  of  a  progress  whose  silent  and  bloodless 
revolutions  are  in  happy  contrast  to  the  numberless  revolu- 
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tions  that  have  characterized  the  life  of  India  for  thousands 
of  years. 

I  point  to  the  fact  that,  twenty-five  years  ago, — years 
after  my  own  missionary  life  began, — the  Ottoman  Empire 
possessed  a  territory  fully  as  large  in  Europe  as  in  Asia,  and 
almost  equally  large  in  Africa,  with  a  population  of  forty- 
four  millions,  equally  divided  between  Moslem  and  Chris¬ 
tian  races. 

The  dismemberment  of  the  empire  in  respect  of  territory, 
and  its  depletion  in  respect  of  population,  within  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  has  proceeded  with  a  rapidity  that  would  be  start¬ 
ling,  if  we  could  be  startled  with  anything  which  is  at  once 
distant  and  oriental. 

Roumania  and  Servia  are  independent  kingdoms.  Mon¬ 
tenegro  and  Bulgaria  are  independent  principalities.  Greece 
is  enriched  with  some  of  Turkey’s  fairest  provinces  in 
Thessaly  and  Epirus.  Egypt  is  as  much  under  British  con¬ 
trol  as  India,  and  for  India’s  sake  will  so  remain.  Syria  is 
under  European  protection.  Austria  dominates  Herzego¬ 
vina  and  Bosnia.  England  holds  Cyprus:  Russia  has  ac¬ 
quired  Batourn,  the  most  important  Black  Sea  port,  and 
Kars,  the  key  fortress  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire  has  now  about  twenty-three  millions  of  population, 
scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  of  which  belong  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  races. 

The  Crimean  War  left  Turkey  apparently  strong  in  her 
position  as  one  of  the  great  European  powers.  This 
strength  was,  however,  fictitious  and  delusive.  The  then 
reigning  Sultan,  Abd  ul  Medjid,  was  a  weak  ruler,  and  his 
brother,  Abd  ul  Aziz,  was  weaker  still.  The  two  really 
great  Turkish  statesmen,  Euad  and  Ali  Pashas,  did  what 
subjects  under  an  absolute  monarchy,  with  such  rulers  on 
the  throne,  could  do  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  national 
prosperity.  Money  was  freely  borrowed  at  ruinous  rates. 
“Let  the  evil  come  when  it  will,  so  it  come  not  in  my  day 
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so  runs  the  oriental  proverb.  An  empire  was  never  rushing, 
by  lightning  express,  along  the  road  to  bankruptcy  and  over¬ 
throw,  more  certainly  than  Turkey  was  at  the  very  moment 
when  she  was  constructing  an  iron-clad  fleet,  and  building 
palaces  on  every  eligible  site  at  and  near  the  capital.  She 
did  not  build  roads,  nor  develop  her  mines,  nor  undertake 
commerce  or  manufactures,  nor  establish  schools,  except  on 
paper. 

The  record  of  the  last  disastrous  war,  of  twelve  years  ago, 
is  well  known.  Strangely  enough,  ever  since  then  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  government  of  Turkey  Jias  been  studiously  cold 
toward  hhigland,  and  friendly  toward  Russia. 

VVe  must  not  fail  to  givx*  the  Turks  the  credit  of  covering 
Asia  Minor,  within  the  last  ten  years,  with  a  network  of 
carriage  roads,  built  without  the  aid  of  foreign  capital  ;  the 
most  hopeful  indication  of  possible  enterprise  seen  in  Turkey 
in  modern  times. 

Meantime  Russia,  that  essentially  oriental  power,  illy  do¬ 
mesticated  and  out  of  harmony  in  I^urope,  has  played  her 
game  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  in  Southeastern  hmrope,  with 
a  fatuity  in  which  she  has  successfully  rivalled  Turkey  her¬ 
self.  W  hat  can  we  say  more  } 

There  is  no  power,  great  or  small,  Slavic  or  Greek,  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  Italian,  or*h2nglish,  that  will  consent  to  see 
Constantinople  in  the  control  of  Russia.  WA'  should  not 
despise  those  smaller  states.  Anyone  of  the  four  can  mass  a 
trained  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  little  Greece 
can  launch  a  fleet  that  would  rival  our  own  navy.  Hut  there 
is  one  power,  viz.,  Austro-Hungary,  to  which  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  life  or  death  to  keep  Russia  out  of  Constantinople. 
Tile  great  northern  power  may  count  on  Austria’s  opposing 
her  march  southward  and  westward  by  the  full  force  of  her 
ar.ny  and  her  nav)'.  It  is  equally  impossible  for  Russia  to 
push  far  into  Asia  Minor  from  the  east.  She  may  take  and 
hold  Krzroom  easily  enough.  She  ma)',  perhaps,  pass  Van 
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and  even  Harpoot,  and  push  on  to  the  Euphrates,  if  she  will; 
but  she  may  not  pass  on  into  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor. 

There,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Arabian  desert,  and 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Ottoman  peo¬ 
ple  will  live,  and  an  Ottoman  power  will  rule,  for  long  years 
to  come.  Nor  is  it  easy,  in  the  light  of  history,  or  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice,  to  see  how  the  Turks  can  be  driven  from 
Constantinople,  Avhere  they  outnumber  all  other  races  put 
together,  or  from  Adrianople,  their  ancient  capital  and  a 
Moslem  city. 

For  two  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  Sul¬ 
tan’s  reign,  Turkey  exhibited  in  Constantinople  the  farce 
of  constitutional  government,  played  at  a  parliament,  with 
representation  from  the  different  races.  But  all  this  was,  in 
the  expressive  language  of  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  our 
government  ever  had  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  Hon.  Horace 
Maynard,  “for  European  consumption.” 

II.  TURKISH  PATRIOTISM. 

There  has,  under  the  present  Sultan,  been  a  reaction 
against  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  reigns  of  his  two  predeces¬ 
sors,  Abd  ul  Medjid  and  Abd  ul  Aziz.  The  reigning  Sultan, 
Abd  ul  Hamid,  is  a  ruler  of  whom  many  kind  things  may 
truthfully  be  said.  He  desires  to  secure  justice,  and  the 
welfare  of  all  his  subjects  is  dear  to  him;  but  he  is  not  a 
liberal  man,  as  we  use  the  term.  The  opposite  is  nearer  the 
truth.  He  has  no  broad  conception  of  the  state  of  his  em¬ 
pire  in  relation  to  conditions  of  progress.  Kept  in  seclusion 
before  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  voluntarily  preserving  a 
closer  seclusion  since,  he  does  not  see, — and  indeed  it  is 
desperately  hard  for  a  Moslem  ruler  to  see,  plain  as  it  is  to 
others, — that  the  traditions  and  responsibilities  of  his 
House,  with  all  that  they  imply,  constitute  the  load 
of  lead  which  leaves  him  so  weighted  in  the  race  with 
the  rulers  of  his  age,  that  he  must  inevitably  be  left 
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far  behind,  even  by  the  rulers  of  the  states  which  have 
been  erected  out  of  what  were  but  just  now  his  own  do¬ 
minions.  He  must  cultivate  a  relation  of  real  and  not 
merely  fictitious  friendship  toward  Christian,  and  especially 
Protestant  and  English-speaking  nations,  or  else  the  Otto¬ 
man  state,  with  that  mighty  incubus  which  the  progress  of 
this  age  every  year  makes  more  intolerable,  must,  not  by 
foreign  conquest  so  much  as  by  its  own  weight,  inevitably 
go  down  in  the  race  of  material,  commercial,  and  also  of  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  progress;  especially  in  the  progress,  all 
the  world  over,  of  that  evangelical  Christianity,  of  which,  in 
the  present  age  and  henceforward,  the  English  tongue  is  the 
readiest  vehicle,  and  which,  despite  the  gravest  obstacles 
still  athwart  its  way, — the  greed  of  gain,  the  lust  of  power, 
going  out  from  Christian  lands  in  this  materializing  age, — is 
yet  to  find  its  culmination  under  the  guidance  of  him  who 
rules  the  world  in  the  interest  of  his  church, —  its  culmina¬ 
tion  in  the  extension  and  complete  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

One  chief  reason  why  the  Ottoman  Turks  have  been  so 
greatly  misunderstood  and  maligned,  is  that  we  of  the  West, 
in  defiance  of  a  maxim  none  too  often  quoted,  have  never 
taken  the  pains  to  see  and  consider  the  Turkish  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Turks  themselves.  Less  vituper¬ 
ation  and  wholesale  and  really  unjust  condemnation,  and 
more  considerateness,  would  greatly  benefit  every  party  in 
interest.  Some  time  since,  in  conversation  with  an  enlight¬ 
ened  Turkish  official,  on  the  Bosphorus,  I  criticised  the  un¬ 
wisdom  of  the  government  in  deliberately  keeping  foreign 
capital  from  entering  Turkey  to  construct  railroads  and  de¬ 
velop  her  mineral  resources.  “But,”  he  replied,  “if  foreign 
capital  be  welcomed,  the  interference  of  foreign  powers 
must  be  accepted  too.”  “What  harm  can  it  do  to  govern¬ 
ment  or  people,”  I  asked,  “to  receive  and  acknowledge  the 
obligation  of  aid  from  friendly  European  powers.^”  “  That 
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is  all  very  well  ior  yon  to  say,”  replied  my  friend,  “  but  for 
us  the  problem  is  not  to  be  solved  in  that  way."  “  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me,”  I  asked  again,  “that  you  would  prefer  to 
perish,  as  an  independent  people,  rather  than  owe  your  con¬ 
tinued  existence  and  your  future  prosperity,  with  whatever 
that  would  necessarily  imply  of  European  influence,  to  the 
aid  of  Christian  nations?  ”  “Yes,”  he  promptly  answered, 
“that  is  precisely  what  I,  what  all  faithful  Mussulmans, 
mean.” 

Can  any  true  American  fail  to  feel  a  thrill  of  responsive 
sympathy  with  the  patriotism,  the  devotion  to  ancestral 
faith,  which  underlies  that  answer?  And  does  not  such  a 
spirit  furnish  a  new  incentive  to  bring  the  blessings  of  our 
own  civilization  within  the  reach  of  ci'ery  race  in  Western 
Asia, — not  impatiently  to  force  a  Christianity,  weighted  with 
the  gravest  errors  of  teaching  and  of  example,  upon  Moslem 
races,  but,  watchfully  keeping  step  with  the  unfoldings  of 
God’s  providence,  to  exhibit  before  Moslem  eyes,  at  all 
points,  the  winning  graces  of  truly  Christian  example? 

We  should  never  forget  that  when  the  religion  of  Islam 
rose,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  it  was  con¬ 
fronted  by,  and  was  a  protest  against,  some  of  the  most  cor¬ 
rupt  forms  of  Christian  doctrine  and  worship,  some  of  the 
worst  caricatures  of  Christian  living,  in  Arabia  and  Northern 
Africa,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Those  reckless  raids 
from  Europe  into  Palestine,  called,  in  bitter  irony,  “  Holy 
Wars,”  in  the  eleventh  and  following  centuries,  violently  re¬ 
pelled  Moslems  from  Christianity.  How  could  they  do 
otherwise  ?  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  greatly  over-praised 
Queen  Isabella, — is  any  right  or  justice  discoverable  in  that 
movement,  on  the  Christian  side,  except  the  right  of  might? 
The  author  read,  some  years  ago,  in  Turkish,  certain  tren¬ 
chant  articles  of  historic  criticism,  from  the  pen  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  acute  Turk,  which  presented  a  long  array  of 
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facts  from  the  history  of  Christian  Europe,  in  a  fashion  not 
likely  to  win  Moslem  minds  to  an  acceptance  of  Christianity. 

And  not  only  in  the  earlier  years,  but  all  down  through 
the  later  centuries,  in  all  Western  Asia,  the  Moslem,  with  his 
clear-cut  doctrine  of  God  and  his  sharp  recoil  from  every 
semblance  of  idolatry  in  worship,  with  his  sobriety  and  his 
generous  hospitality,  has  pointed,  with  a  certain  contempt, 
to  the  Christians  around  him,  as  less  sober,  less  truthful,  less 
hospitable,  less  manly  than  himself,  with  a  form  of  religious 
worship  redolent  of  idolatry,  while  his  own  is  simple  and 
pure,  even  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  lifeless  formality. 
We  do  not  say  the  Moslem  charge  against  Christianity  and 
Christians  is  true.  Clearly  it  is  not  true;  but  it  is  not  strange 
the  charge  is  made. 

The  vitality  and  the  vigor  of  the  Christian  races,  their  bet¬ 
ter  morality,  their  mental  and  moral  ekisticity  under  centu¬ 
ries  of  oppression,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  God’s  govern¬ 
ment  of  Asia.  Why  do  the  Christian  races  remain  in  kindly 
neighborhood  to  the  Moslem  races,  all  through  Western 
Asia,  but  to  be  to  them,  in  the  coming  years,  the  means  of 
the  largest  blessing  }  And  who  are  to  be  the  agents,  and 
what  the  agencies,  for  which  those  races  have  silently  and 
sullenly  waited  for  so  many  generations } 

HI.  OUR  GR.VM)  ORPORTUMTV. 

It  was,  in  God’s  providence,  committed  to  American 
Christians  to  re-establish  vital  Christianity  in  the  land  of  its 
origin.  Call  it  duty;  call  it  high  privilege, — the  responsibil¬ 
ity,  the  undertaking,  is  ours,  to  put  the  Bible  into  the  Mos¬ 
lem’s  hands,  and  then  set  before  his  eyes  living  examples  of 
a  true  and  a  pure  Christianity,  by  which  alone  the  Bible  is 
illustrated  to  the  conviction  of  worldly  men;  examples,  that 
is, — there  are  more  than  ten  thousand  members  of  evangel¬ 
ical  churches  in  Asia  Minor  now, — of  his  fellow-countrymen 
who  are  true,  living  disciples  of  their  Master.  Evangelical 
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worship  attracts,  it  does  not  repel,  the  Moslem.  Protestant 
Christian  doctrine  does  not,  like  the  bold  “orthodoxy”  of 
the  P-astern  church,  set  his  reason  continually  at  defiance. 

But,  early  or  late,  the  idea  that  a  born  Mussulman  could 
become  a  Christian  has  never  been  entertained  by  the  Otto¬ 
man  government.  When,  in  the  early  years  of  evanj^elical 
progress  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Turks  gave  aid  and  comfort  to 
those  Armenians  and  (}reeks  and  Syrians  who  were  driven 
from  the  fellowship  of  their  churches  and  the  privileges  of 
the  communities  to  which  they  belonged,  it  was  not  simply 
because  they  approved  of  what  they  saw  of  Protestant 
doctrine  and  worship  and  example,  but,  in  good  part,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  a  practical  maxim  of  the  Turks,  for  five 
hundred  years,  to  foster  all  national  and  sectional  and  rival 
movements,  and  turn  them  to  their  own  interests.  Whatever 
we  may  ourselves  believe  concerning  the  movements  of  God’s 
providence,  we  must  never  suppose  that  the  Turks  officially 
recognize  the  right  or  contemplate  the  contingency  of  Mo¬ 
hammedans  becoming  Christians.  To  this  degree  religious 
liberty  is  not  yet  a  fact.  Still,  in  the  face  of  difficulty  and 
opposition  scarcely  conceivable  by  us,  Mohammedans  have 
become  Christians,  and  have  lived  and  died  as  shining  ex¬ 
amples  of  Christian  confessors  as  the  early  ages  exhibited. 
To-day  there  is,  in  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  a  young  Turkish 
woman  who  witnesses  a  good  confession  in  the  house  where 
she  was  born,  enduring  repeated  beating,  and  living  down 
calumny  by  Christian  gentleness, — who  told  her  Christian 
sisters,  only  in  answer  to  their  inquiries  at  meeting,  one  day, 
why  her  arm  was  in  a  sling,  that  her  brother’s  last  beating 
broke  it  ! 

Once,  in  conversation  with  one  of  the  most  liberal  and 
best  educated  Turks  of  the  present  age,  a  man  who  has,  at 
one  time  or  another,  filled  nearly  all  the  highest  offices  of 
the  state,  I  referred  to  a  well-known  case  of  religious  per¬ 
secution  that  had  recently  occurred.  He  drew  me  up  sharp 
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on  the  expression  “ religious  persecution,”  and  said,  “No 
religious  persecution  is  possible  under  our  government.  A 
man’s  faith  is  his  own,  between  himself  and  God  only,  and 
government  cannot  interfere  with  it.”  “What,  then,  shall 
we  call  the  case.^”  I  asked.  “Why,”  he  replied,  “it  is  per¬ 
fectly  plain.  The  man  renounced  his  ancestral,  the  national, 
faith,  in  which  he  owes  duties  to  the  State.  All  right  so  far. 
But  he  has  publicly  avowed  this  renunciation,  and  declared 
himself  a  Christian.  This  he  is  not  competent  to  do.  In 
so  doing  he  has  committed  a  civil  offence,  and  it  is  for  this 
alone  that  he  is  arrested  and  put  under  discipline,” — that  is, 
being  a  Christian  is  all  right  fora  born  Moslem,  if  only  he 
will  never  say  so  above  a  whisper. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  years  have  passed,  the  Christian 
races  have  responded  more  and  more  widely  to  evangelical 
influence  as  it  has  penetrated  all  parts  of  the  country,  as 
American  Christian  philanthropy  has,  through  the  several 
departments  of  the  work,  planted  the  Christian  home,  the 
evangelical  church,  developed  Christian  education,  created 
through  the  press  a  periodical  and  permanent  Christian  liter¬ 
ature  in  the  several  languages  ;  begun  to  establish  Christian 
philanthropic  institutions,  and  everywhere  fostered,  together 
with  loyalty  to  the  existing  government,  ideas  of  freedom 
and  of  justice. 

American  citizens  enjoy  the  sacred  rights  of  domicile  and 
of  “exterritoriality  ”  under  the  “  capitulations ”  treaty.  They 
have  established  institutions — an  e.xtensive  Bible-house, 
churches,  high  schools,  colleges,  seminaries.  They  have 
acquired  property  in  a  hundred  different  places  all  over  the 
country.  These  business  interests  have  become  the  care  of 
our  government,  through  its  representatives,  the  United 
States  minister  and  consuls.  The  power  of  the  United 
States  flag  is  to-day  second  to  none  in  Turkey,  whose  gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  reason  for  jealousy  of  the  great  republic 
across  the  sea.  Illiberal  men,  in  the  government  and  out  of 
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it,  are  jealous  of  evangelical  progress,  and  wish,  perhaps, 
that  no  foothold  had  ever  been  gained  by  us  in  the  country, 
but  they  recognize  the  fact  that  it  has  been  gained.  And  it 
is  for  the  Turks  also — we  might  say  pre-eminently  for  the 
Turks — to  profit  by  those  ideas  that  Protestant  Christianity 
everywhere  involves  and  develops,  viz.,  the  supremacy  of 
truth  and  justice,  the  inviolability  of  the  individual  con¬ 
science,  and  both  individual  and  social  education  and  ele¬ 
vation. 

IV.  DIVINE  INTERPOSITIONS. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
Western  Asia  in  modern  times  is  a  history  of  divine  interpo¬ 
sitions,'  These  have  been  so  accentuated  that  men  of  the 
world,  however  high  placed,  may  well  exclaim,  “  Who  are 
we  that  we  should  withstand  God  ?  ”  And  the  church  of 
Christ  may  send  out  her  challenge  to  the  world,  “You  can 
do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth.”  Nearly 
sixty  years  ago,  the  Turkish  government  demanded  that 
those  pioneer  missionaries,  Goodell  and  Schauffler  and 
Dwight,  be  sent  out  of  the  country.  Commodore  Porter, 
our  ambassador  at  that  time,  gave  notice  to  the  missionaries 
of  this  demand,  and  told  them  he  could  not  ensure  them 
protection  if  they  remained.  “  Do  j'on  order  us  to  with¬ 
draw  ?  ”  they  asked.  “  No  ;  it  is  not  competent  for  me  to 
do  that.  I  notify  you  of  the  demand  of  the  government 
here,  and  of  my  inability  to  protect  you.”  “Then,”  they 
replied,  “we  notify  you  that  we  decide  to  stay.”  Grave 
events  hastened  on  at  Constantinople,  and  the  missionaries 
were  forgotten.  In  those  years,  under  Sultan  Mahmoud, — 
the  only  really  able  Ottoman  ruler  for  many  generations, — 
Turkey  was  passing  through  the  throes  of  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  revolutions  that  have  ever  shaken  an  empire.  The  Jani¬ 
zaries — that  fanatical,  military  imperiitm  in  imperio — were 
destroyed,  and  something  like  European  law,  both  civil  and 
military,  was  established.  During  that  crisis,  and  for  many 
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years  after,  even  till  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  lead¬ 
ing  mind,  the  most  commanding  and  imperial  presence,  in 
Constantinople,  was  that  Christian  statesman.  Lord  Strat¬ 
ford  De  Redcliffe  of  England.  As  evangelical  influence  ex¬ 
tended  among  the  several  Christian  races,  the  persecuted  Prot¬ 
estants  found  aid  and  comfort  from  the  Turks,  as  the  Jews 
who  rebuilt  the  temple  found  aid  and  protection  from  Cyrus. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  organized  and  combined  effort 
which  resulted  in  giving  the  Bible  to  all  Turkish-speaking 
races,  a  man  was  sought  on  the  Committee,  with  Arabic  as 
his  vernacular,  who  should  be  exceptionally  acquainted  with 
all  Mohammedan  learning,  knowing  Turkish,  yet  with  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  work  that  no  Turk  has.  Twenty  years  ago, 
away  in  the  Koordish  mountains  above  the  city  of  Mosul, 
on  the  Tigris,  was  a  young  Arab  Koord,  a  Moslem,  Keifee 
by  name,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  tribes,  went 
to  pursue  his  studies  in  Mohammedan  lore  at  the  feet  of  a 
Koordish  Gamaliel.  At  that  mountain  university  his  total 
impedimenta  vvas  one  long  shirt :  he  slept  on  the  ground: 
his  covering  was  the  open  sky:  his  food  was  the  coarse  bread, 
with  an  occasional  half-cucumber,  given  those  aspirants  to 
literary  fame  by  the  women  of  the  tribe.  Keifee’s  acquisi¬ 
tions  were  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language, 
of  the  Koran,  of  Mohammedan  tradition,  law,  science,  phi¬ 
losophy,  history.  In  the  meantime,  while  in  the  mountains, 
he  one  day  found  the  binding  of  an  Arabic  Bible, — the  book 
had  been  destroyed, — and  when  he  was  called,  soon  after, 
to  Mosul  as  a  teacher,  he  sought  and  found  an  entire  Arabic 
Bible,  bought  it,  read  and  studied  it,  was  instructed  in  it  by 
Deacon  Michah,  as  Apollos  by  Aquila.  He  accepted  the 
Bible  as  true,  accepted  Christ  as  his  Saviour.  He  was 
obliged  to  flee  his  native  country,  came  to  Constantinople 
with  an  introduction  from  Mr.  Andrus  of  Mardin,  found  me 
in  the  Bible-translation  room  ;  and  from  that  time  till  the 
entire  word  of  God  was  given  to  all  the  people  in  the  Turk- 
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ish,  in  the  Osmanli  character,  worked  on  the  Committee, 
giving  such  aid  as  only  a  man  found  and  fitted  of  God  could 
render. 

Permission  for  the  printing  and  publication  of  the  Bible 
in  Osmanli  or  Arabic  characters  cannot  be  obtained  once 
for  all,  but  has  to  be  applied  for  every  time  any  new  edition 
is  to  be  printed.  In  1874  application  was  made  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  print  the  edition  then  in  process  of  preparation,  and 
it  was  flatly  refused.  There  was  no  need  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Arabic  characters,  it  was  said,  as  that  was  the  language  of 
Mohammedans.  We  pressed  the  matter:  we  argued:  we 
massed  ambassadorial  influence.  “Well,  you  shall  have  the 
permit,  provided  you  put  on  the  title-page  of  each  copy 
printed,  ‘This  book  is  for  Protestants  only.’”  “  No,”  we 
replied,  “the  book  is  God’s  book  of  truth,  and  we  won’t  put 
a  lie  on  the  title-page.”  Another  long  pause  in  the  negoti¬ 
ations.  Finally  there  came  this  proposition:  “You  may 
print  the  Bible  in  the  Arabic  characters,  but  you  shall  put 
on  the  title-page  of  every  copy,  ‘This  book  is  printed  with 
the  permission  of  the  Imperial  Board  of  Public  Instruction.’”^ 
“Yes,  gentlemen,  we  will  accept  this  overture,  and  print  as 
required.” 

Is  it  at  all  difficult  to  discern  what  unseen  Hand  of  Power 
and  of  Wisdom  was  guiding  in  this  matter }  The  result  is 
that  “the  word  of  God  is  not  bound:”  it  goes  from  east  to 
west,  from  north  to  south,  all  over  the  Empire.  The  col¬ 
porteur  shows  the  title-page  in  answer  to  all  objections,  and 
the  faithful  Mussulman  is  everywhere  assured  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  a  book  endorsed  by  the  highest  authority  at  the 
capital. 

Look,  again,  at  the  interposition  of  the  right  hand  of  God. 
The  work  of  revision  ended  at  a  critical  period  of  modern 
Turkish  history.  The  Ottoman  armies  were  shattered  and 
crowding  in  upon  Constantinople  before  the  victorious  le- 

^  This  is  a  universal  form  now ;  then  it  was  new. 
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gions  of  Russia.  The  great  iron-clads  of  the  British  fleet 
just  yonder  in  the  Marmora  are  the  menace  of  England  to 
Russia,  warning  her  that  she  may  not  enter  the  capital  with 
impunity.  The  several  cabinets  of  Europe  are  on  the  alert 
to  secure,  each  for  itself,  the  most  advantageous  terms  in 
the  pending  settlement  of  the  “Eastern  Question.”  Vain 
hope !  God’s  word  alone  can  solve  that  question.  To  God 
and  his  word  belong  the  glory  and  the  victory  and  the 
majesty.  God’s  word,  of  which  he  has  said.  It  shall  not 
return  to  him  void,  but  that  it  shall  accomplish  that  whereto 
he  sends  it  forth,  was  just  then  entering  the  arena,  as  a  pre¬ 
pared  athlete,  to  run  its  race, — God’s  word,  in  the  language 
of  the  people,  to  run  alongside  of  a  book  of  human  origin, 
in  a  language  unintelligible  to  the  people  ?  Which  is  going 
to  win  ?  Between  that  day  and  the  present,  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  volumes  of  the  Bible,  or  portions  of  the  same, 
luwe  passed,  by  sale,  into  Moslem  hands.  Inquiry  concern¬ 
ing  Christianity — be  it,  oftentimes,  that  of  curiosity,  or  for 
purposes  of  hostile  criticism — is  now  as  common  as  once  it 
was  rare.  We  can  wait,  and  pray  for  God,  by  his  own  agen¬ 
cies,  to  do  his  own  work. 

Very  shortly  after  Anatolia  College  was  established  as  a 
college,  a  formal  demand  was  made  by  the  government, 
that  we  procure  from  Constantinople  an  official  recognition 
of  the  college,  on  penalty  of  having  it  closed.  We  replied 
that  we  would  lay  the  matter  before  the  United  States  Lega¬ 
tion.  To  our  minister  we  represented  that  our  college  was 
an  outgrowth  of  existing  and  often  and  variously  recognized 
educational  work  in  the  same  place,  even  in  the  same  build¬ 
ings;  and  that  while  we  would  accept  any  official  permit, 
for  us  to  ask  for  one,  dc  novoy  would  be  to  waive  a  claim  that 
we  regarded  as  clear  and  valid. 

Meantime  we  learned,  one  morning,  that  the  Governor- 
General  had  come  to  town  overnight.  We  made  instant 
haste  to  call  upon  His  Excellency,  and  invite  him  to  visit 
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our  college  and  other  schools.  It  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  which  side  the  invitation  comes  from.  In  the 
courtyard  of  the  house  where  the  Governor  was  entertained, 
we  saw  horses  saddled  and  ready  for  mounting.  We  trem¬ 
bled  lest  we  were  too  late.  We  sent  in  our  names :  we 
were  received  :  we  praised  the  public  spirit  the  Vali  had 
shown  in  the  province  from  which  he  had  recently  come, 
found  him  interested  in  antiquities,  of  which  there  are 
specially  fine  relics  near  where  he  had  lived, — and,  in  short, 
made  ourselves  as  agreeable  as  we  knew  how,  not  forgetting 
properly  to  phrase  our  invitation  to  His  Excellency. 

“  I  was  just  about  to  mount  my  horse  to  visit  your 
schools,  when  you  called,”  he  said.  “  Ah,  indeed,”  we  re¬ 
plied,  “  then  our  call  and  invitation  are  quite  opportune!” 
They  were  indeed  !  Thus  forewarned,  all  was  in  readiness 
at  the  college,  to  receive  the  Governor  with  all  respect.  He 
examined  classes,  went  through  dormitory,  dining-room, 
everywhere.  He  asked  to  see  our  text-books.  Among  our 
books  he  found  one  of  his  own  composition.  Naturally  he 
was  not  displeased.  He  visited  our  Girls’  Boarding  School, 
enjoyed  the  choral  singing ;  and  as  he  mounted  his  horse  at 
my  door,  he  leaned  over  and  said,  “  I  have  been  greatly 
pleased  with  all  I  have  seen.  You  may  rely  on  me  for  a  re¬ 
port  most  favorable  to  your  interests.  I  wish  we  had  such 
schools  in  every  city.”  And  he  meant  it,  as  we  had  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  to  know  afterwards.  It  was  God's  hand  that 
directed  the  whole  occurrence. 

V.  THE  OPPORTUNITY  MET. 

What  has  been  stated  concerning  the  opportunity  that  has 
opened  to  American  Christian  enterprise  in  the  land  where 
the  kingdom  of  God  had  its  origin,  and  concerning  those 
signal  divine  interpositions  which  have  almost  constituted 
the  history  of  American  missions  in  this  century  in  West¬ 
ern  Asia,  will  suffice  to  show  that  those  who,  in  God’s 
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providence,  have  had  the  helm  of  the  new  development  put 
into  their  hands,  would  be  strangely  neglectful,  if  they  had 
not  some  notable  results  to  point  to  in  the  line  of  meeting 
this  high  opportunity,  and  guiding  the  newly  awakened  life, 
especially  of  the  Christian  races,  in  wise  and  needful  direc¬ 
tions. 

The  evangelical  centres  in  Turkey  number  more  than 
three  hundred.  These  are  the  centres  of  influence,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  extreme  western  border  to  the  farthest  east, 
and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Arabian  desert.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  evangelical  press  is  the  leading  influence  in  the 
department  of  literature,  supplying  almost  the  sole  reading 
to  large  portions  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country. 
The  newly  established  and  rapidly  growing  girls’  boarding 
schools  have  already  revolutionized  the  country  in  respect  of  ' 
female  education. 

But  there,  as  everywhere,  the  college  is  the  leader ;  and 
Robert  College  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  Syria  Protestant  Col¬ 
lege  at  Beirout,  and  the  Euphrates  College  at  Harpoot,  and 
Central  Turkey  College  at  Aintab,  and  now,  the  last  four 
years,  Anatolia  College  at  Marsovan,  in  the  heart  of  Anato¬ 
lia,  are  the  challenge  of  Christian  America  to  the  darkness 
of  Asia.  And  it  is  the  table  lands  of  Anatolia  which,  more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  are  shielded 
from  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  cyclones  and  siroccos 
which  play  over  both  the  eastern  and  western  borders  of  the 
land. 

Once  the  comparative  importance  of  educational  and 
evangelistic  agencies  was  a  subject  of  animated  discussion 
in  missions  and  missionary  societies,  and  among  the  churches 
of  this  country  and  of  Great  Britain.  This  discussion  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Educational  work,  as  represented  and 
led  by  Christian  colleges — colleges  intensely  Christian  and 
biblical,  is  pressed  and  to  be  pressed  to  the  utmost  possible, 
that  is,  just  as  far  as  resources  can  be  obtained  with  which 
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to  carry  on  the  work.  On  this  all  are  agreed.  There  is  no 
consensus  of  those  interested  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
world  which  is  more  perfect.  And  the  exceeding  economy 
of  the  administration  of  the  colleges  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Anatolia  College  is 
actually  run  for  one  per  cent  what  it  costs  to  run  Yale  or 
Cornell  University. 

The  American  Christian  college^ — these  three  words  are 
used  advisedly, — the  American  Christian  college,  is  the 
light,  the  hope,  of  Asia.  This  institution,  with  its  biblical 
instruction,  with  its  thorough  culture,  with  its  pervasive  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit,  with  its  development  of  manly,  self-reliant  Chris¬ 
tian  character;  this  institution,  in  which  the  preachers  and 
the  teachers  are  prepared  for  their  work,  in  which  men  of 
affairs  are  trained  for  the  responsibilities  which  are  coming 
upon  them  in  all  Eastern  lands  in  this  and  the  next  genera¬ 
tion, — this  American  Christian  college  is  the  pledge  of  a 
Christian  home,  of  a  permanent  and  self-propagating  church, 
of  all  true  progress  and  harmony  of  races,  of  the  gradual 
realization  of  free  and  just  government  in  those  lands  of 
Asia,  for  ages  and  centuries  oppressed  and  groping  amid 
the  darkness  which  has  enveloped  them. 

Seen  or  unseen  by  our  eyes, — the  things  unseen  revealed, 
one  by  one,  as  the  years  go  by, — God^  by  his  word,  now 
scattered  wide  abroad,  in  every  language;  by  Christian  ex¬ 
ample,  increasing  in  volume  and  effectiveness  year  by  year; 
by  the  organizing,  consecrating  power  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion;  by  guiding  and  over-ruling  all  things  in  the  interest  of 
his  church,  is,  by  the  hands  of  American  Christians,  estab¬ 
lishing  his  everlasting  kingdom  in  the  land  of  its  origin. 

The  march  of  the  army  of  God  is  everywhere  with  accel¬ 
erated  step.  Discussion,  criticism,  let  it  come  and  welcome. 
But  the  work  will  not  stop  for  it.  The  militant  church  will 
march  right  onward;  and  the  legacy  we  shall  leave  to  those 
who  come  after  us  will  be  to  hand  on  our  Lord’s  commis- 
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sion,  “Go,  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations;”  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  we  shall  leave,  will  be  that  he  has  been  with  us 
through  life;  and  the  assurance  we  shall  offer  to  the  diffident 
will  ever  be  that  he,  our  great  captain,  is  ever  with  his 
chosen,  and  great  will  be  the  multitude  who,  at  the  last,  will 
chant,  with  no  alloy  of  sin,  in  the  heavenly  choir:  “Hallelu¬ 
jah.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power 
and  riches  and  wisdom  and  strength  and  honor  and  glory 
and  blessing:  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to 
God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  peo¬ 
ple  and  nation.  Blessing  and  honor  and  glory  and  power 
be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  unto  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.” 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  BENEVOLENCE  THEORY  OF  THE  ATONE¬ 
MENT. 

BY  THE  REV.  FRANK  HUGH  FOSTER,  PH.  D.,  OBERLIN  THEOLOGICAl. 

SEMINARY. 

[Note. — The  present  writer  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1879  a 
translation  of  Grotius’  De  Satisfactione  which  has  been  recently  re-issued 
(1889)  in  a  volume,  with  the  addition  of  an  historical  introduction. ^  Among 
the  various  reviews  which  have  been  made  of  the  book,  with  all  the  kind 
things  that  have  been  said,  one  mistake  has  been  occasionally  made  which  the 
writer  wishes  to  correct.  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  he  presented 
the  Grotian  as  a  completely  satisfactory  theory  of  the  atonement.  On  the 
contrary,  he  took  pains  to  say  in  the  notes  (p.  278  ff.  and  elsewhere)  that  the 
theory  is  incomplete,  since  the  idea  upon  which  it  must  rest,  if  it  is  to  have 
any  power  or  consistency,  is  not  at  all  developed,  if  indeed  Grotius  clearly 
perceived  it.  The  present  articles  are  designed  to  continue  the  historical 
review  of  the  New  England  theory  of  the  atonement  begun  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  translation  of  Grotius,  and  then  to  state  more  fully  than  has  yet 
been  done,  in  connection  with  its  fundamental  ideas,  this  Grotius-Edwardean 
theory,  or,  as  the  writer  proposes  to  the  theological  world  to  rename  it,  the 
Benevolence  Theory  of  the  Atonement.] 

I. 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

The  New  England  theory  of  the  atonement  was  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  in  sermons  preached  in 
the  year  1785  in  New  Haven.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
the  selection  of  this  topic  and  the  development  of  this  the¬ 
ory  was  the  rise  of  the  Universalist  controversy  in  New 

^  A  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Faith  concerning  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ 
against  Faustus  Socinus  by  Hugo  Grotius.  Translated  with  Notes  and  an 
Historical  Introduction  by  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  Andover:  W. 
F.  Draper.  1889.  (pp.  Ivii.  314.  i2mo.) 
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England  under  the  labors  in  behalf  of  that  doctrine  of  John 
Murray.^  Universalism  was  then  built  upon  the  doctrine  of 
“  union,”  or  of  imputation,^  whereby  the  merits  of  Christ 
were  literally  transferred  to  those  for  whom  he  died.  Since 
Christ  made  a  complete  satisfaction  to  distributive  justice, 
according  to  the  theory  formerly  received,  and  this  satisfac¬ 
tion  was  transferred  to  men,  there  could  be  no  more  claims 
of  justice  against  them;  and  since  Christ  died  for  all  men, 
there  could  be  no  claims  against  any  man,  and  thus  all  men 
were  already  saved.  This  theory  the  New  England  men 
met  by  teaching  a  new  theory  of  the  atonement. 

But  the  Universalist  controversy  was  not  the  cause,  it  was 
only  the  occasion  of  the  appearance  of  the  New  England 
theory.  There  had  been  for  many  years  a  preparation  in 
the  minds  of  New  England  thinkers,  which  must  event¬ 
ually  have  led  to  the  theory  without  any  such  occasion.  It 
is  a  deeply  significant  feature  of  New  England  theology  as  a 
whole  which  is  suggested  to  the  student  by  the  historical 
occasion  of  the  development  of  this  and  other  New  England 
theories.  They  were  all  wrought  out  under  the  pressure  of 
some  practical  necessity.  New  England  orthodoxy  was 
never  a  school  of  speculation  for  speculation’s  sake;  but,  as 
the  prevalence  of  imported  errors  and  the  sight  of  decaying 
piety  in  the  churches  first  roused  the  elder  Edwards  to  de¬ 
fend  the  truth,  and  to  restate  it  while  he  defended  it,  so  with 
all  his  successors.  And  thus  there  had  sprung  up  in  the 
school  long  before  the  year  1785  the  habit  of  free  modifica¬ 
tion  at  any  point  of  theological  statement  or  theory  where 
it  seemed  in  the  light  of  practical  necessities  that  such  would 
serve  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  occasion  thus  given,  the  deep,  operative  causes  just 
hinted  at  produced  the  New  England  theory,  though  they 
did  not  at  once  perform  all  that  they  were  finally  destined 
to  do.  They  are  to  be  traced  back  to  the  elder  Edwards 

^  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xlvi.  p.  96. 
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himself.  Though  his  theory  of  the  will,  by  which  he  met 
Arminian  self-determination  with  the  predication  of  strict 
causation  in  the  action  of  the  will,  had  in  itself  little  affinity 
for  such  a  principle,  he  gave,  by  the  emphasis  which  he  laid 
upon  the  action  of  the  will  as  in  itself  virtuous  or  vicious, 
new  power  to  the  idea  of  individuality  as  a  prime  character¬ 
istic  of  man.  His  character  is  man’s  own,  his  responsi¬ 
bility,  his  punishment.  The  preaching  of  ability  by  Ed¬ 
wards’  friends  and  successors,  whether  altogether  consistent 
with  their  theory  of  the  will  or  not,  tended  in  the  same 
direction.  And  after  Edwards  himself  had  taught  that  all 
sin  must  be  voluntary,  there  was  but  little  ground  for  any 
theory  of  imputation  to  stand  upon  which  taught  the  literal 
transfer  of  the  merits  of  Christ  to  the  believer.  It  needed 
only  such  an  occasion  as  was  offered  by  the  logical  though 
unbiblical  application  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation  in  estab¬ 
lishing  Universalism,  to  induce  the  New  England  theolo¬ 
gians  altogether  to  reject  the  idea  of  imputation  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  whether  it  were  of  Christ’s  merits  or  of 
Adam’s  sin. 

But  there  was  another  cause  more  potent  than  this.  To 
reject  the  theory  of  imputation,  is  only  to  remove  an  excres¬ 
cence  from  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement:  there  is  yet  need 
of  some  principle  upon  which  the  doctrine  can  be  newly  con¬ 
structed,  or  the  result  will  be  confusion  rather  than  improve¬ 
ment  and  progress.  Jonathan  Edwards  the  Elder  had 
given  such  a  principle  in  his  theory  of  virtue,  which  only 
needed  consistent  application  to  render  a  revision  of  the 
former  theories  of  the  atonement  a  necessity.  Edwards 
himself  made  no  such  application.  He  seems  not  to  have 
seen  the  full  scope  of  his  discovery  in  any  department  of 
theology,^  and  it  was  not  seen  at  once  by  his  successors  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  But  such  an  application 
was  direct,  and  must  inevitably  have  been  speedily  made. 

^  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xliii.  p.  19. 
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According  to  this  theory,  love  is  the  essence  of  virtue.  If 
there  is  any  virtuous  action  performed  at  any  time,  that  in  it 
which  constitutes  it  virtuous  is  the  motive  of  universal  love 
which  is  its  impelling  force.  God  himself  is  love,  and  every 
action  of  his  is  governed  by  love,  and  is  virtuous  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  fact.  Hence  God  has  a  moral  character 
which  is  identical  in  essence  with  moral  character  in  man. 
Nothing  is  virtuous  in  him  which  is  not  controlled  by  the 
motive  of  all  virtue,  any  more  than  in  man.  If  he  inflicts 
just  punishment,  the  act  is  not  virtuous  because  it  is  just. 
Justice  is  not  a  motive  which  can  make  an  action  virtuous. 
But  it  is  virtuous  because  love  calls  in  this  instance  for  the 
doing  of  justice.  And  so  with  every  other  kind  of  divine 
action,  even  that  of  mercy.  There  is  no  virtue  in  bestowing 
mercy  except  where  omniscient,  universal  love  calls  for 
mercy. 

Applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  this  theory 
works  immediate  modifications.  It  destroys  the  idea  of 
God’s  arbitrary  action  at  every  step.  The  atonement  orig¬ 
inates  in  love — “God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only  Son” — not  in  an  arbitrary  decree.  Its  application  is 
not  to  those  elected  by  the  arbitrary  decree  of  God,  for  the 
election  itself,  in  order  to  be  moral,  i.  e.  divine,  must  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  love.  It  is  not  a  provision  to  satisfy  some  inexor¬ 
able  justice,  since  there  is  never  any  justice  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  God  but  such  as  is  controlled  by  love.  Even  the 
governmental  idea,  which  was  evidently  introduced  into 
New  England  by  the  reading  of  Grotius,^  might  have  been 
evolved  from  the  theory  of  virtue,  for  this  love  is  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  well-being  of  sentient  beings  regarded  as  a 
whole,  and  hence  it  is  the  consideration  of  the  interests  of 
all  spectators,  or  a  governmental  interest, — a  consideration 
of  what  is  necessary  to  induce  right  choices,  that  is  to  avoid 
injurious  influences,  or  to  permit  forgiveness  without  break- 
^  See  Grotius’  Defence,  etc.,  p.  xliv  ff. 
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ing  down  righteousness — and  hence  calls  for  the  atonement 
as  an  example,  a  governmental  measure.  Thus  the  New 
England  theory  lay  in  germ  in  the  writings  of  President 
Edwards,  though  he  seems  to  have  made  scarcely  any  prog¬ 
ress  in  its  development.^ 

In  certain  respects  the  theory  appeared  in  a  well-rounded 
and  comprehensive  form  in  its  earliest  defenders,  Drs.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  John  Smalley,  and  Nathan  Strong,  a  trio  of  Con¬ 
necticut  theologians  who  agreed  very  remarkably  in  the 
matter  and  the  manner  of  their  sermons  upon  it.  Their 
main  ideas  may  be  summarily  stated  in  the  following  form: 
God  out  of  his  infinite  benevolence  to  man  has  placed  him 
under  a  moral  government,  which  he  administers  by  laws, 
whose  authority  is  sustained  by  sanctions.  Man,  having 
fallen  into  sin,  deserves  the  infliction  of  the  threatened  pen¬ 
alty,  but  the  love  of  God  prompts  him  to  spare  his  guilty 
creatures.  This  he  cannot  do  at  the  expense  of  his  law  and 
government,  and  so  he  sets  forth  Christ,  whose  sufferings 
upon  Calvary,  undergone  on  account  of  sin,  exhibit  his 
hatred  of  sin,  show  his  respect  to  his  law,  and  maintain  his 
authority  as  effectually  as  the  punishment  of  sinners  could 
have  done,  and  thus  remove  the  obstacle  which  prevented 
the  forgiveness  of  the  sinner.  Though  these  ideas  ever  re¬ 
appear  without  essential  modification  down  to  President 
Finney,  there  is  still  at  many  points  a  true  development  of 
conception  and  of  statement.  With  this  we  shall  now  oc¬ 
cupy  ourselves. 

I.  THE  PROGRESSIVE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  THEORY  OF 

VIRTUE. 

The  theory  of  the  atonement,  in  the  form  in  which  Gro- 
tius  introduced  it,  drew  its  analogies  from  human  govern¬ 
ments,  and  spoke  of  these  in  something  of  the  way  in 

^  Park’s  essay,  prefixed  to  Discourses  and  Treatises  (Boston,  1863),  pp. 
xi-xxxix. 
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• 

which  one  treats  an  ultimate  fact.  The  idea  underlying  the 
divine  government  and  the  provision  of  the  atonement  is  but 
faintly  suggested.  Hence  there  is  something  external  and 
artificial  in  Grotius’  presentation  of  the  subject.  This  defect 
was  not  immediately  remedied  by  the  New  England  fathers. 
True,  they  began  at  once,  as  already  shown,  to  declare  that 
the  government  of  God  rested  upon  his  character;^  and  though 
the  great  and  decisive  elements  of  the  theory  of  virtue  in  its 
application  to  the  subject  are  all  involved  almost  from  the 
first,  the  form  of  expression  employed  still  suggests  the 
juridical  origin  of  the  theory  in  the  mind  of  a  lawyer.  The 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  Calvinistic 
dogmatics,  and  the  theories  and  issues  brought  forward  by 
the  immediate  foes  against  whom  these  writers  were  con¬ 
tending,  rather  assisted  such  a  tendency  than  suggested  a 
deeper  and  more  novel  treatment.  The  theory  shared  the 
fate  of  almost  all  fruitful  theological  theories.  Born  in 
contest,  it  bore  the  marks  of  the  early  struggle. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  may  serve  as  the  representative  of 
the  first  group  of  writers,  Edwards,  Smalley,  and  Strong. 
“When  moral  creatures  are  brought  into  existence,”  he  says,^ 
“there  must  be  a  moral  government.  It  cannot  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  to  make  intel¬ 
ligent  creatures  and  leave  them  at  random,  without  moral 
law  and  government.”  The  justice  satisfied,  about  which 
Edwards  spends  so  much  time,  for  the  reasons  mentioned 
above,  is  “general  justice”  which  “comprehends  all  moral 
goodness,”  it  is  “general  benevolence,”  and  it  has  in  view 
“the  general  good  of  the  moral  system.”-  Every  word  in 
these  statements  is  pregnant  with  meaning,  though  the 
history  of  the  subsequent  writers  is  necessary  to  enable 
one  to  appreciate  them. 

Stephen  West,  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.  (1756-1819),  though 

1  Defence,  p.  xlix  ff. 

^  Park’s  Discourses  and  Treatises,  p.  6  ff. 
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a  contemporary  of  Edwards,  for  he  wrote  his  essay,  “The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  proposed  to  careful 
Examination”  in  1785,  presented  his  views,  as  was  possible 
in  an  essay  of  more  than  two  hundred  pages,  in  a  much  fuller 
and  more  satisfactory  form.  He  carries  back  not  merely 
the  atonement,  but  the  creation,  to  the  character  of  God  as 
its  foundation.  “A  display,  or  manifestation,  of  his  own 
true  and  infinitely  holy  character  was  the  chief  and  ultimate 
end  which  God  had  in  view  in  creation.”  ^  “As  ....  God 
is  most  eminently  good,  it  is  evident  that  the  real  disposi¬ 
tion  of  his  infinite  mind  doth  not  appear  excepting  in  works 
of  goodness  and  where  some  good  is  actually  done.  His 
true  character,  therefore,  cannot  otherwise  be  manifested 
than  in  doing  good.”  “The  same  glorious  design  which  is 
expressed  in  creation,  will  be  invariably  expressed  in  preser¬ 
vation,  for  in  strictness  of  speech,  preservation  is  no  more 
than  creation  continued.  What  gave  birth  to  the  existence 
of  creatures  will  direct  in  the  government  over  them.  And 
should  we  entertain  a  thought  that  God’s  nioral  government 
will  not  be  eternally  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
e.xpress  to  the  best  advantage  his  true  character,  we  must 
at  once  admit  either  that  he  has  changed  his  original 
scheme,  or  that  the  government  of  so  vast  and  complicated 
a  system  is  become  too  unwieldy  for  its  great  and  original 
creator,  either  of  which  suppositions  is  atheistical  and 
absurd.”  The  community  must  have  confidence  in  God; 
and  “  the  confidence  of  a  community  in  the  character  of  a 
governor  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  apprehensions 
they  have  of  his  sincere,  benevolent  regards  for  the  general 
good.  And  they  can  no  further  confide  in  his  regards  to 
the  public  good,  than  they  believe  him  to  be  averse  from 
everything  that  injures  the  public.  As  it  is  impossible  that 
the  love  of  virtue  in  any  being  whatever  should  exceed  his 
hatred  of  vice,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  give  evidence 
1  Scripture  Doctrine,  etc.  (edit.  1809),  pp.  7-34. 
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of  the  former  when,  the  object  being  presented,  he  neg¬ 
lects  expressing  the  latter  in  ways  becoming  his  character.” 
“As  far  as  God’s  love  of  righteousness  and  hatred  of  in¬ 
iquity  can  be  separately  viewed  and  distinguished  from  each 
other,  the  great  end  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  to  exhibit 
the  latter  and  not  the  former.  .  The  disposition  of  the  divine 
mind  is  perfectly  uniform  and  harmonious.  There  is  nothing 
in  God  or  in  the  disposition  of  his  mind,  but  benevolence 
and  love.  Yet  general  good  operates  in  a  different  manner 
toward  different  objects,  and  obtains  different  epithets  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  severally  different  operations.  Should  we, 
for  instance,  conceive  no  different  ideas  of  divine  justice 
from  those  which  we  entertain  of  divine  mercy,  it  is  evident 
we  should  have  no  proper  and  adequate  conceptions  of 
either.  Or,  should  we  form  no  different  ideas  of  God’s  love 
of  virtue  and  of  his  hatred  of  vice,  it  is  manifest  that  we 
should  view  him  as  being  indifferent  to  virtue  and  vice. 
Yet  the  very  different  ways  in  which  God’s  love  of  virtue 
and  his  hatred  of  vice  express  themselves  in  fruits,  and  the 
extremely  different  effects  they  produce  in  the  subjects  on 
whom  they  are  severally  displayed,  naturally  lead  us  to  view 
them  as  in  some  respects  exceedingly  different  from  each 
other,  and  that,  however  obviously  they  discover  in  their 
several  operations  beautiful  harmony  and  uniformity  in  the 
disposition  of  the  divine  mind.”  Here  we  see  the  govern¬ 
ment  founded  upon  the  character  of  God,  and  this  presented 
as  goodness,  love,  which  consists  in  regard  for  the  general 
good.  And  what  is  more  important,  the  maintenance  of 
the  government  of  God  is  no  maintenance  of  this  as  a  viere 
government,  but  it  is  the  maintenance  of  the  character 
through  the  government,  and  this  for  the  “public  good.” 
In  other  words,  the  love  of  God  to  his  creatures,  though  not 
this  alone,  leads  him  for  their  sake  not  to  forgive  without 
the  atonement. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Emmons  (1745-1840)  expresses  the  con- 
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nection  between  the  love  of  God  and  the  atonement  by  a 
more  orderly  deduction.  He  says;^  “All  the  moral  perfec¬ 
tions  of  the  Deity  are  comprised  in  the  pure  love  of  benev¬ 
olence.  God  is  love.  Before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
there  was  no  ground  for  considering  love  as  divided  into 
various  and  distinct  attributes.  But  after  the  creation  new 
relations  arose;  and  in  consequence  of  new  relations,  more 
obligations  were  formed,  both  on  the  side  of  the  Creator, 
and  on  that  of  his  creatures.  Before  created  beings  existed, 
God’s  love  was  exercised  wholly  towards  himself.  But  after 
moral  beings  were  brought  into  existence,  it  was  right  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  he  should  exercise  right  affections 
towards  them  according  to  their  moral  characters.  Hence 
the  goodness,  the  justice,  and  the  mercy  of  God  are  founded 
in  the  nature  of  things.  That  is,  so  long  as  God  remains 
the  Creator,  and  men  remain  his  creatures,  he  is  morally 
obliged  to  exercise  these  different  and  distinct  feelings  to¬ 
wards  them . Now,  there  never  was  any  difficulty  in 

the  way  of  God’s  doing  good  to  the  innocent,  nor  in  the 
way  of  his  punishing  the  guilty;  but  there  was  a  difficulty 

in  sparing  and  forgiving  the  wicked . This  was  a 

difficulty  in  the  divine  character,  and  a  still  greater  difficulty 
in  the  divine  government ;  for  God  had  revealed  his  justice 
in  his  moral  government  ....  How  then  could  grace  be 
displayed  consistently  with  justice.^  This  question  God 
alone  was  able  to  solve.  .....  By  inflicting  such  sufferings 
upon  Christ,  when  he  took  the  place  of  a  substitute  in  the 
room  of  sinners,  God  as  clearly  displayed  his  hatred  of  sin, 
and  his  inflexible  disposition  to  punish  it,  as  if  he  had  made 
all  mankind  personally  miserable  forever.” 

Thus  again,  the  government  of  God  is  founded  upon  his 
character,  and  ruled  in  accordance  with  it.  There  is  still 
something  of  the  juridical  and  external  in  the  form  of  pre¬ 
sentation,  however,  and  it  needs,  perhaps,  to  be  corrected 
1  Park’s  Discourses  and  Treatises,  pp.  116,  117. 
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by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  government  which  is  here 
to  be  maintained  is  not  a  government  of  brute  force,  but  a 
moral  one,  a  government  of  moral  agents  by  means  of  influ¬ 
ence.  Emmons  says:  ^  “It  belongs  to  God  not  only  to  ex¬ 
ercise  a  natural  government  over  the  natural  world,  but  to 
exercise  a  moral  government  over  the  moral  world.  The 
proper  mode  of  governing  moral  subjects  is  by  laws,  re¬ 
wards,  and  punishments.”^ 

We  may  pass  on,  however,  for  a  more  satisfactory  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  point  to  Dr.  Edward  D.  Griffin  (1770-1837), 
whose  treatise  upon  the  extent  of  the  atonement  emphasized 
more  decidedly  the  freedom  of  man  in  connection  with  this 
topic,  and  so  had  occasion  to  dwell  more  at  length  upon  the 
nature  of  a  moral  government.  Whatever  difference  there 
is,  is  more  of  form,  however,  than  of  substance.  Griffin 
says:®  “Considered  in  relation  to  its  dominion  over  the 
mind,  a  moral  government  may  be  called  a  government  of 
motives;  for  these  are  the  instruments  by  which  it  works. 
It  is  a  course  of  acting,  not  upon  the  disposition  by  in¬ 
sensible  influence,  but  upon  the  reason  and  conscience  of  a 

rational  being  by  manifest  motives . In  a  limited 

sense  a  moral  government  is  the  mere  administration  of  law; 
but  in  a  more  general  and  perfect  sense  it  includes  the  whole 

treatment  which  God  renders  to  moral  agents . A 

moral  government  wields  all  the  motives  in  the  universe.  It 

^  Works  (edit.  1842),  Vol.  vi.  p.  182. 

2  An  objection  sometimes  made  to  the  statement  that  the  interests  of  God’s 
government  required  the  atonement  is,  That  God  is  able  to  take  care  of  his 
government,  and  nothing  that  a  sinner  can  do  on  account  of  the  free  for¬ 
giveness  of  men  can  ever  weaken  it.  It  will  be  seen  upon  reflection  that 
this  objection  views  the  government  of  God  as  a  government  of  force,  and 
not  a  moral  government.  It  is  important,  therefore,  with  reference  to  the 
objection,  to  note,  as  we  proceed,  the  true  conception  of  the  government  of 
God  which  underlies  the  governmental  view.  It  will  be  evident  at  last,  that 
it  is  the  force  theory  w’hich  is  “  external,”  and  not  the  view  resting  upon  the 
thought  of  a  moral  government. 

*  Park’s  Discourses  and  Treatises,  pp.  293-298. 
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comprehends  the  entire  system  of  instruction  intended  for 
creatures.  The  Bible  lies  wholly  within  its  bounds.  It 
comprehends  the  public  dispensation  both  of  law  and  gospel, 
with  the  whole  compages  of  precepts,  invitations,  promises, 
and  threatenings.  It  comprehends  the  atonement,  and  all 
the  covenants  made  with  men,  and  all  the  institutions  of 
religion,  with  the  whole  train  of  means  and  privileges.  .  .  . 
It  comprehends  a  throne  of  grace,  with  all  the  answers  to 
prayer.  It  comprehends  a  day  of  probation,  with  all  the 
experiments  made  upon  human  character . It  com¬ 
prehends  the  day  of  judgment . It  comprehends  all 

the  sensible  communion  between  the  Infinite  and  finite 
minds;  all  the  perceptible  intercourse  between  God  and  his 
rational  offspring;  all  the  treatment  of  intelligent  creatures 
viewed  otherwise  than  as  passive  receivers  of  sovereign  im¬ 
pressions.” 

Caleb  Burge  (1782-1838),  whose  “Essay  on  the  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  Atonement”  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  New 
England  treatises  upon  the  subject,  reproduces  these  ideas 
in  various  forms.  He  employs  certain  forms  of  expression, 
not  common  elsewhere,  which  present  with  special  felicity 
the  sub.stitute  which  New  England  theology  has  to  offer  for 
the  doctrine  that  the  atonement  satisfied  the  distributive 
justice  of  God.  Its  emphasis  upon  the  individuality  of  man 
forced  it  to  the  position  that,  as  justice  demanded  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  sinner  himself,  no  other  arrangement  could 
satisfy  exactly  this  demand.  Yet  there  was  something  in 
God  himself  which  must  be  satisfied  by  an  atonement,  which 
Burge  styles  his  “justice  to  himself.”  He  says:^  “Every' 
good  being,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  own  character,  must 
manifest  his  goodness.  A  wise  being,  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  his  character,  must  manifest  his  wisdom; 
or,  at  least,  he  must  not  manifest  anything  which  is 
opposite  to  wisdom.  All  must  allow  that  if  one 

1  Park’s  Discourses  and  Treatises,  p.  450. 
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being  should  knowingly  give  a  wrong  representation  of 
the  character  of  another,  who  is  wise  and  good,  he 
would  be  very  unjust.  But  if  a  good  and  wise  being 
should  give  a  wrong  representation  of  his  own  char¬ 
acter  (if  this  were  possible)  there  would  be  the  same 
injustice  done  which  there  would,  if  the  same  represen¬ 
tation  were  made  by  another.”  Hence,  in  order  properly  to 
represent  his  own  character,  and  be  just  to  himself^  God  must 
forgive  only  upon  a  provided  atonement.  This  is  the  truth 
underlying  the  incorrect  statements  of  the  strict  satisfaction 
theory. 

VVe  pass  on  rapidly  to  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor  (1786-1858). 
He  placed  the  moral  government  of  God  in  the  forefront  of 
his  theology,  and  two-thirds  of  his  printed  lectures  are 
occupied  with  the  elaboration  of  his  teachings  upon  this  topic. 
But  they  are  only  the  development  of  what  had  been  taught 
from  the  first  in  New  England.  This  appears  in  the  very 
form  of  the  definition  of  a  perfect  moral  government  given 
at  the  beginning  of  the  treatise.  Taylor  defines  thus:  *  “The 
influence  of  the  ....  rightful  authority  of  a  moral  gov¬ 
ernor  on  moral  beings,  designed  so  to  control  their  action  as 
to  secure  the  great  end  of  action  upon  their  part,  through 
the  medium  of  law.”  Moral  beings  are  defined  as  “  beings 
capable  of  moral  action.”  The  points  which  Griffin  had 
emphasized,  form  the  main  staple  of  Taylor’s  argument,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  new  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  mind, 
which,  beginning  with  Asa  Burton,  had  now  in  Taylor’s  hands 
given  American  theology  a  better  division  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  and,  by  separating  the  sensibility  and  the  will, 
had  made  a  reasonable  theory  of  moral  action  for  the  first 
time  possible,  lends  new  force  to  them.  The  “control” 
spoken  of  is  a  control  through  influence,  and  this  is  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  authority.  The  law  promulgated  requires  “  be¬ 
nevolence  ...  as  the  best  kind  of  action  and  as  the  sum  of 
^Lectures  on  the  Moral  Government  of  God  (1859),  Vol.  i.  p.  7. 
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obedience.”  Taylor  views  “benevolence  on  the  part  of  the 
moral  governor  and  its  manifestation  as  one  essential  ground 
of  his  authority.”  “  In  this  fact  is  involved  another.  The 
moral  governor  who  is  truly  and  perfectly  benevolent,  must 
feel  the  highest  approbation  of  right  moral  action  and  the 
highest  disapprobation  of  wrong  moral  action  on  the  part  of 
his  subjects.  These  particular  emotions  in  view  of  the  true 
nature  and  tendency  of  right  and  wrong  moral  action  are  in- 
.scparable  from  the  nature  of  benevolence  in  every  mind. 
Again,  benevolence,  in  the  specific  form  of  it  now  stated  as 
the  character  of  the  moral  governor,  must,  from  the  very 
nature  and  design  of  his  relation  be  supremely  concerned 
and  absolutely  committed  to  secure  so  far  as  he  is  able,  right 
moral  action  in  every  instance,  and  to  prevent  wrong 
moral  action  in  every  instance  by  the  influence  of  his  au¬ 
thority.”^  Even  the  legal  sanctions  ratify  God’s  authority 
by  manifesting  his  benevolence.  And  so,  when  men  have 
sinned,  their  salvation  can  be  given  only  upon  an  atonement, 
since  otherwise  God  would  not  appear  to  hate  sin,  or  would 
disregard  the  obligations  imposed  by  benevolence  to  main¬ 
tain  the  authority  of  the  law. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  from  the  writings  of  Charles  G. 
Finney  (1792-1875).  The  same  views  would  be  found  to  be 
repeated  in  connection  with  his  more  radical  and  correct 
opinions  upon  the  freedom  of  the  will.  The  meaning  of  a 
moral  government ;  the  character  of  God  as  love,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  divine  response  to  the  immediate  affirmations  of 
His  own  intellect  as  to  obligation;  love  as  having  respect  to  the 
moral  system  as  a  whole  and  demanding  a  satisfaction  to 
“public  justice;”  and  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  divine 
government  and  of  the  atonement  to  securing  the  best  good 
of  all  concerned  ;  are  brought  out  by  him  in  terms  largely 
identical  with  those  employed  by  his  predecessors,  but  with 

*  Lectures  on  the  Moral  Government  of  God,  p.  86. 
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the  added  clearness  which  correcter  views  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  mind  and  moral  agency  rendered  possible. 

Our  whole  review  up  to  this  point  has  shown  us  that 
while  the  New  England  writers  emphasized  the  divine  gov¬ 
ernment  as  the  sphere  within  which  the  atonement  was 
wrought,  they  all  with  increasing  clearness  founded  that 
government  upon  an  ethical  idea,  a  conception  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  God  as  love,  which  redeems  the  theory  from  the 
charge  of  artificiality  and  superficiality,  though  they  did  not 
seek  to  make  the  ethical  idea  prominent,  or  generally  to  de¬ 
duce  the  whole  theory  from  the  ideal  basis  of  it.  But  even 
the  points  already  discussed  cannot  be  made  as  full  and  clear 
as  they  should  be,  till  we  have  read  further.  We  therefore 
pass  on  without  delay  to 

II.  THE  RELATION  OF  ELECTION  TO  THE  ATONExMENT. 

The  question  of  the  extent  of  the  atonement  was  promi¬ 
nently  brought  before  the  New  England  writers  from  the  first 
of  their  investigations  upon  the  subject.  The  Univer- 
salists  had  made  the  proposition  that  Christ  died  for  all,  a 
principal  step  in  their  argument.  The  old  theories  had 
avoided  their  conclusion  only  by  denying  that  he  died  for  all; 
but  this  truth  was  too  plain  to  admit  of  denial,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  New  England  thinkers.  So,  from  the  first,  they 
taught  the  doctrine  of  a  general  atonement. 

Dr.  Edwards  says  nothing  in  particular  upon  this  point  in 
his  three  sermons.  West,  however,  proceeds  to  draw  the 
conclusion  which  could  but  follow  so  soon  as  the  premises 
of  the  new  theory  were  adopted.^  The  atonement  was  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  whole  world,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  “  super¬ 
seded  all  use  of  punishment  in  the  divine  government,”  but  in 
the  sense  that  it  made  “such  a  manifestation  of  divine  dis¬ 
pleasure  against  the  wickedness  of  men  as  is  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  every  candid  spectator  that  the  disposition  of  the  di- 

1  Loc.  cit.,  p.  135  ff. 
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vine  mind  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  true  spirit  of  God’s 
written  law.”  “  The  direct  end  of  atonement  is  answered,” 
he  says,  “  and  such  a  manifestation  made  of  divine  right¬ 
eousness  as  prepared  the  way  for  a  consistent  exercise  of 
mercy.  Now,  God  would  not  appear  to  give  up  his  law 
even  though  he  pardoned  the  sinner.”  West  then  dwells 
largely  upon  the  dignity  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  exalting 
the  atonement  made  by  him,  and  contributing  to  its  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  so  to  its  universality. 

Emmons  is  axiomatic  and  incisive,  as  usual.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  of  his  sermon  upon  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  is: 
“That  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  necessary  entirely  on 
God’s  account,”  i.  e.,  not  at  all  upon  man’s.  Hence  he  ar¬ 
gues:^  “Then  it  w'as  universal,  and  sufficient  for  the  pardon 
and  salvation  of  the  non-elect.  ...  If  it  has  rendered  it  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  justice  of  God  to  exercise  pardoning  mercy 
to  one  sinner,  it  has  rendered  it  equally  consistent  with  his 
mercy  to  exercise  pardoning  mercy  to  all  sinners.  ...  It 
opens  as  wide  a  door  of  mercy  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.” 
If  the  only  obstacles  were  upon  God’s  part,  once  removed 
they  were  removed. 

The  great  treatise  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  was,  how¬ 
ever,  Griffin’s.  We  shall  not  fully  understand  his  argument 
unless  we  have  somewhat  clearly  in  mind  the  course  of  New 
England  thought  upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  will,  for 
Griffin  seeks  to  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  between  the 
maintainers  of  limited  and  of  general  atonement  by  sharper 
distinctions  upon  moral  agency.  The  freedom  of  the  will 
was  the  great  first  question  which  engaged  New  England 
theology  when  Edwards  began  his  contest  with  the  Armin- 
ians.  His  solution,  while  providing  for  the  divine  sover¬ 
eignty,  and  an  external  freedom  of  the  man  to  do  what  he 
willed,  did  not  provide  for  the  freedom  of  the  will  itself. 
This  was  felt  by  his  contemporary  and  successor,  Samuel 

^  Park’s  Discourses  and  Treatises,  p.  119. 
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Hopkins,  who  brought  forward  the  idea  that  freedom  was  an 
inalienable  attribute  of  the  will  as  such,  and  made  it  to  re¬ 
side,  not  in  Edwards’  external  freedom,  but  in  the  very  ex¬ 
ercise  of  volition.  Emmons,  who  was  fond  of  paradoxical 
forms  of  statement,  emphasized  human  agency  as  much  as 
he  did  divine  sovereignty,  and  often  employed  much  the 
same  terms  to  describe  each.  God  governs  man  through 
motives,  and  yet  when  motives  have  been  presented,  he  acts 
upon  the  will,  which  without  his  action  never  could  respond 
to  their  stimulus.  Thus  God  “produces”  our  volitions.  In 
fact,  all  action  in  the  universe  is  God’s.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  by  a  mysterious  connection  between  man  and  God, 
man  acts  exactly  as  if  God  did  not  act.  He  is  perfectly 
free,  and  this  in  the  same  sense  as  God  himself  is.  Under 
his  universal  agency,  man  has  a  real  agency,  which  must  no 
more  be  neglected  than  that  of  God.  With  varying  success 
as  to  the  theory  of  the  will,  the  deepening  tendency  of  the 
New  England  school  was  to  view  the  divine  and  human  op¬ 
erations  in  the  matter  of  volition  as  if  they  were  two  con¬ 
centric  spheres.  The  ultimate  question  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  communication  of  independence  to  man,  they 
did  not  attempt  to  solve.  The  fact  of  natural  powers  was 
enough.  But  in  such  instances  of  co-operation  as  regenera¬ 
tion,  for  example,  the  act  of  repentance  was  all  the  act  of 
God  in  the  sphere  of  influence,  and  all  the  act  of  man  in  the 
sphere  of  power.  No  such  radical  theory  of  the  will  was 
ever  promulgated  by  any  other  theological  school. 

Now  Griffin  approaches  the  problem  very  much  after  the 
manner  of  Emmons.  His  purpose  is  to  reconcile  the  two 
schools  of  thought  upon  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  and 
he  says:  “One  party  contemplate  men  as  passive  receivers 
of  sanctifying  impressions;  and  their  question  is.  How  many 
did  God  intend  by  regenerating  influence  to  make  partakers 
of  the  benefit  of  the  atonement.^  The  answer  is.  The  elect. 
And  so  say  we.  The  other  party  contemplate  men  as  moral 
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agents;  and  their  question  is,  How  many  did  God  intend  to 
furnish  with  a  means  of  pardon  which  they  should  be  under 
obligations  to  improve  to  their  everlasting  good  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  is,  All  who  hear  the  gospel.  And  so  say  our  brethren. 
....  The  mistake  of  our  brethren,  as  we  view  it,  has  arisen 
from  not  keeping  these  two  characters  of  man  distinct  [viz., 
passive  subjects  and  agents].  .  .  .  The  two  characters  are 
about  as  distinct  as  body  and  soul;  and  on  their  marked  sep¬ 
aration  the  solution  of  almost  every  difficulty  in  metaphysi¬ 
cal  theology  depends.”^ 

This  idea  is  more  fully  brought  out  as  follows:  “None  but 
moral  agents  bear  any  relation  to  law,  obligation,  guilt,  par¬ 
don,  rewards,  or  punishments . This  is  what  we  mean 

when  we  say  that  the  atonement  was  a  measure  of  moral 

government . Now  one  of  the  things  which  essentially 

belong  to  a  moral  agent  is,  that  he  must  act,  and  on  his  ac¬ 
tion  his  happiness  depends.  ...  You  cannot  therefore  con¬ 
template  a  man  as  needing  an  atonement,  without  contem¬ 
plating  him  as  one,  who,  if  he  has  opportunity,  is  to  act 
towards  the  atonement,  and  is  to  enjoy  or  lose  the  benefit 

according  as  he  receives  it  or  rejects  it . Anything, 

therefore,  which  is  done  for  a  moral  agent  is  done  for  his  use 
after  the  manner  in  which  things  are  for  the  use  of  free  moral 
agents,  or  creatures  governed  by  motives  and  choice  and 
bound  to  act.  That  is,  it  is  done  that  he  may  use  it  if  he 
pleases,  and  that  he  may  be  under  obligation  to  use  it.”^ 

The  statement  of  Griffin’s  fundamental  thought  here  is 
as  follows:  “The  foundation  of  the  whole  divine  administra¬ 
tion  towards  the  human  race  lies  in  this,  that  men  sustain 
two  relations  to  God.  As  creatures  they  are  necessarily  de¬ 
pendent  upon  him  for  holiness,  as  they  are  for  existence, 
and  as  such  they  passively  receive  his  sanctifying  impressions; 
and  they  are  moral  agents.  Now  the  great  truth  to  be 
^  Park’s  Discourses  and  Treatises,  p.  252  f. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  262,  263. 
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proved  is,  that  these  two  characters  of  men  (passive  receivers 
and  moral  agents)  are  altogether  distinct  and  independent  of 
each  other.  And  the  proof  is  found  in  the  single  fact,  that 
their  moral  agency  is  in  no  degree  impaired  or  affected  by 
their  dependence  and  passiv^eness,  nor  their  passiveness  and 
dependence  by  their  moral  agency.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
none  the  less  dependent  (as  Arminians  would  make  us  be¬ 
lieve)  for  being  moral  agents;  and  on  the  other  hand  (and 
this  is  the  main  point  to  be  proved),  they  are  none  the  less 
moral  agents  (as  Antinomians  seem  to  suppose),  that  is,  are 
none  the  less  susceptible  of  personal  and  complete  obliga¬ 
tions,  for  being  dependent.  For  instance,  they  are  none  the 
less  bound  to  believe  because  faith  is  ‘the  gift  of  God,’  nor 
to  love  because  love  is  ‘  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.’  Their  obli¬ 
gations  rest  upon  their  capacity  to  exercise,  not  on  their 
power  to  originate;  on  their  being  rational,  not  on  their  being 
independent.  On  the  one  hand,  the  action  of  the  Spirit 
does  not  abate  their  freedom.  The  soul  of  man  is  that 
wonderful  substance  which  is  none  the  less  active  for  being 
acted  upon,  none  the  less  free  for  being  controlled.  It  is  a 
wheel  within  a  wheel,  which  has  complete  motion  in  itself 
while  moved  by  machinery  from  without.  While  made 
'willing,  it  is  itself  voluntary,  and  of  course  free.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  Spirit  does  not  impair  the  ca¬ 
pacity  on  which  obligation  is  founded.  The  completeness 
of  moral  agency  has  no  dependence  on  supernatural  impres¬ 
sions,  and  on  nothing  but  a  rational  existence  combined 
with  knowledge.  The  bad,  equally  with  the  good,  are  com¬ 
plete  moral  agents,  the  one  being  as  much  deserving  of 
blame  as  the  other  are  of  praise;  otherwise  (which  forever 
settles  the  question),  the  unsanctified  are  not  to  blame  and 
cannot  be  punished.”^ 

The  argument  is  continued:  “I  hav^e  shown  you  two 
independent  characters  on  earth.  If  God  acts  towards 

*  Park’s  Discourses  and  Treatises,  pp.  264,  265. 
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these  according  to  truth,  there  will  be  a  counterpart  of  them 
in  the  heavens;  he  himself  will  sustain  two  characters.  .  .  . 
altogether  independent  of  each  other.  As  he  stands  re¬ 
lated  to  the  moral  agent,  he  is  the  Moral  Governor;  as  he 
stands  related  to  the  mere  passive  receiver,  he  is  the  Sover¬ 
eign  Efficient  Cause . Now  the  atonement  was 

certainly  provided  by  the  Moral  Governor,  because  it  was  a 
provision  for  moral  agents.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  making 
this  provision  he  had  no  regard  to  the  distinction  of  elect 
and  non-elect  [in  distinguishing  between  which  he  acts  as 
the  Sovereign  Efficient  Cause].  An  atonement  made  for 
agents  could  know  nothing  of  passive  regeneration  or  any 
decree  concerning  it.”^ 

These  ideas  represent  the  highest  point  attained  by  the 
New  England  writers  upon  the  subject.  They  all  re-echo 
more  or  less  distinctly  the  teaching  of  Griffin.  Burge  says: 
“  The  atonement  of  Christ  is,  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense, 
for  all  mankind.  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man;  for  the 
non-elect  as  much  as  for  the  elect.  Indeed,  election  has 
nothing  to  do  with  atonement,  any  more  than  it  has  with 
creation,  resurrection  from  the  dead,  or  the  general  judg¬ 
ment.”^  He  adds  immediately:  “From  the  necessity  and 
nature  of  the  atonement  it  is  evident  that  its  extent  is  neces¬ 
sarily  universal . The  death  of  Christ  completely 

removes  them  [the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
God’s  pardoning  sinners].” 

But  we  hasten  to  the  last  topic  of  this  historical  review. 
III.  ARTIFICIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  REJECTED. 

Among  these  the  principal  is  the  doctrine  of  imputation, 
with  its  associated  idea  of  the  strict  equivalency  of  Christ’s 
sufferings  to  our  punishment.  Doubtless  the  prime  motive 
force  in  this  modification  of  the  old  theology  was  the  sense 
of  reality  and  spirit  of  honesty  which  were  characteristic  of 
^  Park’s  Discourses  and  Treatises,  pp.  269,  273. 

2  /did.,  p.  525. 
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the  New  England  thinkers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
workings  of  President  Edwards’  mind  upon  these  topics. 
His  treatise  upon  Original  Sin  is  a  very  important  work  as 
illustrating  the  operations  of  his  mind  and  the  character  of 
his  theology  in  their  relations  to  conservatism  and  progress. 
On  the  one  hand  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  “  treating 
men  as”  they  are  not;  but  on  the  other  he  cannot  avoid  a 
connection  with  Adam  and  a  guilt  for  Adam’s  sin,  and  so 
he  struggles  with  theories  of  identity  and  with  ideas  of  di¬ 
vine  constitution,  till  he  makes  us  one  with  Adam  in  some 
sense,  and  yet  declares  that  we  are  not  guilty  of  Adam’s  sin 
by  imputation  till  we  are  participators  in  it  by  “consent.” 
But  such  efforts  in  behalf  of  imputation  were  in  vain.  Ed¬ 
wards’  successors  regarded  the  idea  with  more  and  more  dis¬ 
trust,  and  the  Universalist  controversy  put  an  end  to  every 
effort  to  retain  it.  At  this  time  it  became  an  evangelical 
interest  which  contended  against  the  theory.  Universalism 
and  some  forms  of  orthodoxy  maintained  that  there  was  no 
grace  in  saving  men,  since  the  atonement  had  merited  salva¬ 
tion  for  them,  and  the  merits  of  Christ  were  directly  im¬ 
puted  to  believers.  Hence  eternal  life  was  bestowed  as  a 
thing  which  had  been  duly  bought  by  this  infinite  price. 
The  New  England  thinkers  found  this  too  abhorrent  to  the 
gospel.  We  are  saved  by  grace,  they  said,  and  they  devo¬ 
ted  a  large  part  of  those  various  discourses  and  treatises 
which  we  have  been  reviewing  in  this  article,  to  proving  that 
an  atonement  is  consistent  with  the  exercise  of  grace. 
Smalley  protests  against  forms  of  expression  which  the 
revered  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  had  once  employed, 
as  if  the  sinner  could  claim  forgiveness  from  God.  “Where 
do  we  find,”  he  asks,  “our  infallible  Teacher  instructing  his 
disciples  to  make  such  challenges  from  the  Father,  even  on 
his  account,  of  deliverance  from  all  evil  and  the  bestowment  of 
all  good,  as  their  just  due.^”^  Emmons  answers  the  doctrine 
^  Park’s  Discourses  and  Treatises,  p.  52. 
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from  the  standpoint  of  the  New  England  theory  of  the 
atonement,  as  when  he  says:  “Though  Christ  suffered,  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  though  he  made  his  soul  an  offering  for 
sin,  and  though  he  suffered  most  excruciating  pains  in  the 
garden  and  on  the  cross,  yet  he  did  not  lay  God  under  the 
least  obligation,  in  point  of  justice,  to  pardon  and  save  a 

single  sinner . By  obeying  and  suffering  in  the  room 

of  sinners,  he  only  rendered  it  consistent  for  God  to  renew 
or  not  renew,  to  pardon  or  not  to  pardon,  to  reward  or  not 
to  reward,  sinners ;  but  did  not  lay  him  under  the  least  obli¬ 
gation,  in  point  of  justice,  to  do  either  of  these  things  for 
them.”^  But  he  also  appeals  to  our  sense  of  the  majesty 
of  God,  who  “  is  above  being  bound  by  any  being  in  the 
universe.”  And,  in  general,  he  rests  upon  the  fundamental 
absurdity  of  teaching  that  the  character  of  one  man  can  be 
transferred  to  another,  since  a  character  consists  in  acts 
which,  done  by  one  man,  cannot  be  also  acts  done  by  an¬ 
other.  Burge  is  perhaps  as  pointed  as  any  of  these  writers. 
He  says:  “The  righteousness  of  Christ,  like  that  of  every 
other  holy  being,  consists  entirely  in  his  actions,  feelings, 
and  attributes.  Essentially  it  consists  in  his  love  to  God 
and  other  beings,  and  is  as  unalienably  his  as  is  any  other 
attribute  of  his  nature.  Is  it  even  possible  that  the  actions 
which  Christ  performed  while  here  on  earth,  in  which  his 
righteousness  in  part  consists,  should  be  so  transferred  from 
him  to  believers  as  to  become  actions  which  they  have  per¬ 
formed.^”  He  says  trenchantly,  in  reference  to  the  idea  that 
believers  receive  the  righteousness  of  Christ  by  faith:  “It  is 
confidently  believed  that  neither  Scripture  nor  reason  affords 
any  more  warrant  for  the  opinion  that  it  is  even  possible  for 
the  believer’s  faith  to  receive  Christ’s  faith,  or  love,  than  for 
the  opinion  that  a  believer’s  walking  in  the  highway  receives 
Christ’s  walking  upon  the  water.”  When  it  is  said  that 
“  God  views  and  represents  them  [sinners]  as  righteous,  by 
^  Park’s  Discourses  and  Treatises,  p.  121. 
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virtue  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ;  then  the  inquiry  which 
arises  is,  Whether  God  do  not  view  and  represent  things 
precisely  as  they  are.^”^  In  all  this,  which  is  the  style  of 
remark  pursued  by  later  New  England  divines  as  well,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  antagonist  had  in  mind  was 
the  ignorant  Universalist  preacher  with  his  Rellyan  doctrine 
of  “  union.”  But  though  the  form  of  answer  was  thus  de¬ 
termined,  the  New  England  divines  held  that  the  substance 
of  their  argument  was  valid  also  against  the  exaggerations 
of  the  Old  School. 

We  have  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched  the  course 
of  the  doctrine  in  the  New  England  writers,  have  shown  the 
determining  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  Edwards  as  to  the 
nature  of  virtue,  which  furnishes  the  ideal  side  of  the  theory; 
the  influence  also  of  increasing  light  as  to  the  freedom  of 
the  will;  and  the  strong  effect  of  the  idea  of  individuality 
introduced  into  the  school  by  its  founder.  We  may  now 
pass  to  the  systematic  statement  of  the  theory  from  the 
starting  point  of  love  as  the  essence  of  virtue,  by  which  it  is 
hoped  the  theme  may  be  placed  in  a  light  somewhat  new. 

^  Park’s  Discourses  and  Treatises,  pp.  504-506. 

\To  be  concluded^ 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  REFORMATION  OF  CRIMINALS. 

BV  HASTINGS  H.  HART,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  MINNESOTA  STATE  BOARD  OF 
CORRECTIONS  AND  CHARITIES. 

The  Reformation  of  Criminals  is  a  subject  which  to-day 
enga'^es  the  attention  of  some  of  the  best  thinkers  and  some 
of  the  most  efficient  workers  in  the  world.  It  is  important 
because  of  its  relation  to  the  public  welfare.  There  are 
about  75,000  persons  in  prison  in  the  United  States.'  There 
are  at  least  as  many  more  persons,  out  of  prison,  who  be¬ 
long  to  the  criminal  class,  making  1 50,000  criminals,  or  one 
for  every  four  hundred  inhabitants.  This  army  is  recruited 
partly  from  the  importation  of  vicious  foreigners,  partly  from 
the  dregs  of  our  own  society,  but  largely  from  the  better 
elements  of  our  population.  A  careful  inquiry  in  the  Min¬ 
nesota  State  Reform  School,  some  time  ago,  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  boys  committed  for  crime  had 
attended  Sunday-school  until  near  the  time  of  their  commit¬ 
ment.  Forty  per  cent  of  them  came  directly  from  homes; 
forty-eight  per  cent  more  had  lived  at  home  within  one  year 
of  their  commitment;  and  only  twelve  per  cent  were  entirely 
homeless.  The  assistant  superintendent  of  the  new  Minne¬ 
sota  Reformatory  for  young  men,  an  experienced  prison 
officer,  remarked  recently  that  he  had  never  seen  so  intelli¬ 
gent  and  fine  looking  a  body  of  convicts  as  the  thirty-five 
young  men  who  had  been  committed  to  the  Reformatory 
by  the  courts. 

^  See  Tenth  Census,  Vol.  xxii.  p.  479,  which  shows  58,609  prisoners  in  1880. 
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Crime  is  a  contagious  disease,  and  its  spread  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  debased  classes.  All  authorities  agree  that 
crime  is  increasing  in  the  United  States  faster  than  the  pop¬ 
ulation  is  increasing.  It  is  manifest  that  popular  education 
and  the  existing  moral  and  religious  agencies  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  protection.  If  we  are  to  check  its  spread,  there  must 
be  improvement  both  in  our  preventive  and  remedial  agen¬ 
cies.  While  crime  is  increasing  here,  there  has  been  an 
extraordinary  decrease  in  Great  Britain;  the  number  of  con¬ 
victs  serving  sentence  of  penal  servitude  having  decreased  ^ 
from  10,500  in  1883  to  6,400  in  1889,  a  decrease  of  forty 
per  cent  in  six  years.  It  is  claimed  ^  that  this  decrease  rep¬ 
resents  a  great  diminution  of  crime,  and  is  due  largely  to 
improved  and  reformatory  methods  of  dealing  with  criminals. 
If  this  claim  be  true,  the  English  prison  system  merits  our 
careful  study. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  which  belongs  to  this  subject 
as  a  study  in  social  science  and  because  of  its  relation  to 
public  morals  and  public  economy,  it  has  doubtless  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  to  some  of  you  who  read,  because  you  your¬ 
selves  have  at  one  time  or  another  of  your  lives  belonged  to 
the  criminal  class.  What  is  a  criminal  ?  According  to 
Webster,  it  is  “a  person  who  has  committed  an  offence 
against  law.”  We  are  accustomed  to  apply  the  term  to 
those  who  have  been  shown  to  be  guilty  of  crime;  but  it  is 
applicable  to  all  violaters  of  the  law,  whether  they  have 
been  publicly  recognized  as  law-breakers  or  not.  What  is 
reformation  ?  It  is  the  reclaiming  of  a  criminal  so  that  he 
becomes  established  as  a  law-abiding  member  of  society. 
It  involves  a  correction  of  the  outward  conduct,  but  not, 
necessarily,  a  change  of  inward  character:  a  bad  man  ma)* 
reform  and  yet  remain  bad  at  heart. 

^  Report  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  for  1888-89,  Part  I.  p.  vi. 

2  Special  report  of  Charleton  T.  Lewis  and  Richard  A.  McCurdy.  See 
Report  of  New  York  Prison  Association  for  1885,  p.  89. 
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Probably  it  would  be  safe  to  assert  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  men  who  will  read  this  article  have  at  some 
time  committed  some  act  (perhaps  long  since  forgotten) 
which,  on  a  strict  construction  of  the  law,  would  have  been 
recognized  by  the  courts  as  a  crime. 

If  you  never  robbed  an  orchard,  or  pilfered  peanuts  when 
the  grocer’s  back  was  turned,  you  may  have  mailed  written 
matter  unlawfully  with  a  newspaper,  or  experimented  secretly 
in  a  gambling  den.  Perhaps,  at  some  time,  you  appropri¬ 
ated  money  unlawfully  from  your  employer’s  funds  and  re¬ 
stored  it  without  being  discovered.  You  may  have  made 
affidavit  carelessly  to  untrue  statements,  or  you  may  have 
made  returns  to  the  assessor  contrary  to  the  facts.  Any 
one  of  these  acts,  or  others  similar,  would  make  you,  for  the 
time  being,  a  criminal,  gross  or  petty  as  the  case  may  be; 
and  for  just  such  crimes  hundreds  of  your  fellow-criminals 
are  in  prison  at  this  moment,  having  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  found  out  and  suffer  prosecution.  You  who  have  had 
such  experiences  are  living  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the  ref¬ 
ormation  of  criminals  is  a  possibility. 

The  subject  is  one  of  practical  interest  because  the  work 
of  reforming  criminals  is  liable  to  fall  to  any  one.  Many 
seem  to  think  that  this  is  a  question  of  prison  discipline. 
When  we  speak  of  the  reformation  of  criminals,  there  arises 
a  vision  of  prison  walls,  punishment  cells,  chapels  with  hard, 
straight-backed  benches,  armed  guards,  stern  wardens,  and 
venerable  chaplains  of  severe  aspect,  dispensing  solemn  warn¬ 
ings  and  admonitions.  The  truth  is  that  five  criminals  are 
reformed  outside  prison  walls  for  every  one  reformed  in 
prison.  Prison  discipline  is  a  final  resort,  to  be  tried  when 
better  remedies  have  failed. 

P2very  parent,  every  employer,  every  lawyer,  every  minis¬ 
ter,  every  physician,  every  college  officer,  is  liable  any  day  to 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  a  crime  and  to  be  called  to  act 
in  the  case.  The  future  of  the  criminal,  if  it  be  a  first  of- 
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fence,  will  depend  largely  upon  the  wisdom  with  which  this 
responsibility  is  met.  The  youthful  wrong-doer — for  he  is 
generally  a  youth — is  shocked  and  frightened  at  the  abyss 
that  opens  before  him.  A  harsh  word,  an  unjust  judgment, 
a  repellant  look,  may  drive  him  into  that  deep  sullenness 
that  is  like  an  inaccessible  pit.  A  flippant  remark,  a  little  > 
maudlin  sympathy,  a  plausible  excuse,  may  convert  peni¬ 
tence  into  effrontery.  If  he  is  sent  to  jail,  he  may  be  cor¬ 
rupted  by  his  associates  and  disheartened  by  the  disgrace. 

If  he  goes  scot-free,  he  may  be  tempted  to  repeat  the  offence. 

It  is  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  that  youth,  in  which  the  wisest 
mentor  is  perplexed. 

The  subject  is  worthy  of  attention,  again,  because  it  is 
being  considered  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  and 
wise  legislation  is  impossible  unless  the  educated  and  intelli¬ 
gent  portion  of  the  community  are  informed  with  reference 
to  it.  Legislators  are  willing  to  act  wisely  if  some  one  will 
direct  them;  but  few  of  them  have  the  time  or  disposition  to 
study  closely  for  themselves.  Experience  proves  that  a  few 
intelligent  citizens  who  know  what  is  needed,  can  do  much 
to  promote  good  legislation  or  prevent  impracticable  meas¬ 
ures. 

A  few  citizens  of  Minnesota,  with  clear  ideas  of  what 
needed  to  be  done,  called  a  public  meeting  of  representative 
men,  at  which  a  report  was  presented  by  a  leading  lawyer  of 
the  State the  result  wast  hat  a  proposed  second  state  prison, 
which  was  not  needed,  was  transformed  into  a  state  reform¬ 
atory  for  young  men,  which  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  value. 

In  most  cases  where  reformatory  legislation  has  been  se¬ 
cured,  it  has  been  due  to  the  intelligent,  persevering  efforts  of 
a  few  citizens. 

Society  may  deal  with  the  criminal  for  the  purpose  of  ac¬ 
complishing  either  of  two  ends.  We  may  aim  at  retribution, 

'  Report  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  1886, 
pp.  288-310. 
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that  is,  to  make  the  law-breaker  suffer  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  proportion  to  his  guilt — to  give  him  “his  just  deserts;” 
or  vve  may  aim  at  the  protection  of  society  from  the  injury 
to  which  it  is  exposed  from  law-breakers. 

The  question  arises,  Which  of  these  possible  ends  is  most 
important  ?  Shall  we  seek  first  to  give  the  criminal  his  due 
or  to  protect  his  fellows  from  his  ravages  ? 

Our  Saviour  said:  “Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said.  An 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,”  and  our  criminal 
codes  at  the  present  day  are  largely  based  upon  the  same 
idea  of  retribution.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  make 
penalties  agree  as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the  desert  of  the 
criminal.  Criminals  have  fallen  in  with  this  idea,  and  seem 
to  feel  that  having  “  served  their  time”  they  have  discharged 
their  debt  to  society. 

The  attempt  to  proportion  punishment  to  desert  can  be 
shown  in  many  ways  to  be  impracticable.  The  infliction  of 
penalties  by  different  judges,  juries,  and  law-officers  is  un¬ 
avoidably  full  of  contradictions  and  inequalities.  These  in¬ 
equalities  are  notorious  and  are  noticed  by  every  prison 
officer.  Many  escape  entirely,  through  lack  of  evidence  or 
legal  technicalities.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  find  two  men 
serving  sentence  in  the  same  prison  for  like  crimes,  without 
perceptible  difference  of  guilt,  one  sentenced  for  ten  years, 
the  other  for  two.  The  directors  of  the  convict  prisons  of 
England,  in  their  official  report  for  1888,^  call  attention  to 
the  fact  “  that  the  criminal  courts  are  prevented  from  award¬ 
ing  any  sentence  between  two  years  and  five  years;”  so  that 
the  difference  of  a  shilling  in  the  value  of  the  articles  stolen 
by  two  criminals  would  make  it  the  duty  of  the  judge  to 
sentence  one  man  for  not  more  than  two  years  and  the  other 
for  not  less  than  five  years. 

The  difficulty  of  adjusting  punishment  to  guilt  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  same  penalty  weighs  very  differently 

^  Report  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  for  1887-88,  Part  I.  p.  viii. 
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upon  different  individuals.  The  habitual  criminal,  steeped 
in  vice  and  used  to  ignominy,  cares  very  little  for  disgrace 
and  accepts  punishment  as  an  incident  in  his  career;  but  the 
man  of  character,  guilty  of  his  first  offence,  suffers  more 
from  a  simple  arrest  with  its  accompanying  publicity  than 
the  other  in  serving  a  long  prison  sentence.  Imprisonment, 
notwithstanding  its  disgrace  and  servitude,  shields  him,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  public  gaze;  but  his  real  penalty  be¬ 
gins  when  he  issues  from  the  prison  gate  to  face  the  world 
anew.  The  averted  faces  of  former  friends  are  a  constant 
reminder  of  his  degradation,  while  the  overtures  of  those 
who  attempt  to  befriend  him  seem  to  his  sensitive  imagina¬ 
tion  to  be  tainted  with  a  hateful  condescension. 

The  conviction  is  becoming  general  among  students  of 
the  subject  that  the  retributive  method  of  dealing  with  crim¬ 
inals  should  be  abandoned.  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines  says,  in  his 
great  work  on  the  “State  of  Prisons,”  “Experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  penalties  to  degrees  of 
guilt,  and  that  standards  of  punishment  are  more  easy  to 
imagine  than  to  realize.”^  Superintendent  Z.  R.  Brockwa)’, 
of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  says:  “The  attempt  to  retri¬ 
bute  to  a  criminal  what  is  proportional  to  his  offence  either 
by  imprisonment  or  by  imposing  fines,  produces  a  pernicious 
eft'ect,  both  upon  him  and  upon  all  who  arc  his  interested 
observers,  because  the  penalty  must  seem  inadequate — 
either  insufficient,  in  which  case  the  eft'ect  is  to  encourage 
crime,  if  it  exerts  any  influence  whatever;  or  exaggerated, 
tending  to  exasperation  and  depression;  or,  if  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  the  penalty  imposed  should  seem  to  be  just,  it  is  then 
estimated  absolutory.” 

I  believe  that  careful  study  ,of  the  subject  will  justify  the 
conclusion  reached  by  Dr.  Wines  and  Mr.  Brockway.  The 
springs  of  human  action  lie  too  deep  for  observation.  Ex¬ 
ternal  acts  are  but  the  indices  to  those  supreme  choices  that 
^  The  Slate  of  Prisons  and  of  Child-Saving  Institutions,  p.  620. 
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determine  character;  and  the  ill-desert  which  belongs  to 
wrong  character  is  increased  or  diminished  by  many  things 
that  cannot  be  measured — heredity,  environment,  opportu¬ 
nity,  education,  capability.  Some  criminals  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  irresponsible  because  of  defects  in  their  mental  and 
moral  nature.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  number  of  such 
cases,  but  the  present  tendency  is  to  enlarge  the  estimate. 

Human  justice  is,  at  best,  a  crude  and  clumsy  instrument. 
Only  the  eternal  scales  of  God  can  rightly  weigh  the  choices 
of  the  soul.  As  President  Finney  says  in  his  “Theology,” 
“Guilt  cannot  be  measured  b\'  the  particular  course  of  life 
pursued  by  the  agent.  This  will  appear,”  he  says,  “if  we 
consider  that  moral  obligation  has  directly  nothing  to  do 
with  the  outward  life.  It  directly  respects  the  ultimate  in¬ 
tention  only,  and  that  decides  the  course  of  outward  action  or 
life.  The  guilt  of  any  outward  action  cannot  be  decided  by 
reference  to  the  kind  of  action,  without  regard  to  the  inten¬ 
tion:  for  the  moral  character  of  the  act  must  be  found  in  the 

intention,  and  not  in  the  outward  act . The  degree 

of  the  guilt  of  disobedience  cannot  be  properly  estimated  by 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  intention  without  respect  to 
the  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  agent.”  ^  These  statements 
are  just  as  true  in  penology  as  in  theology. 

President  I'airchild  says  in  his  “Moral  Philosoph)”:  “The 
satisfactory  reason  for  punishment  is  that  it  is  necessary  to 
the  general  good . The  existence  of  ill-desert  is  neces¬ 

sary  to  punishment,  but  of  itself  is  no  satisfactory  reason 
for  punishment.  Ill-desert  exists  even  after  pardon  has 
been  bestowed,  but  it  is  not  a  reason  for  punishment.  In 
regard  to  the  extent  of  penalty,  its  degree  and  duration,  we 
have  no  natural  intuitiv'e  rule.  To  the  human  understand¬ 
ing,  there  is  no  common* measure  of  guilt  and  evil  by  which 
we  can  balance  a  given  degree  of  guilt  by  its  equivalent  of 

'Finney’s  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  edited  by  President  James  H. 
Fairchild,  p.  204. 
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pain;  and,  again,  if  there  were  such  a  standard,  it  is  not  self- 
evident  that  the  penalty  should  in  every  case  reach  the  ex¬ 
act  desert  of  the  transgression”  (p.  151).  President  P'air- 
child,  however,  believes  that  “there  should  be  some  general 
correspondence  between  the  penalty  and  the  sin”  (p.  152), 
and  says  that  “the  right  to  punish  should  be  maintained 
against  the  sentimentalism  which  would  substitute  reforma¬ 
tion  for  punishment  ”  (p.  170). 

Professor  Park  of  Andover  has  long  taught  the  principle 
which  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Brock  way  and  Dr.  Wines.  He 
says:  “Civil  punishment  cannot  be  exactly  proportioned  to 
ill-desert,  for  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  ill-desert.  We 
cannot  tell  whether  a  man  deserves  more  punishment  for 
swearing  than  stealing.  Therefore  civil  punishment  must  be 
grounded  on  the  utility  of  it.  Hence  if  at  any  time  there  is 
great  danger  of  committing  a  certain  act  of  theft,  then  the 
penalty  must  be  greater.  The  sin  may  be  greater  of  the 
lightly  punished  sin  than  that  of  the  severely  punished  sin.”^ 

Since  the  punishment  of  criminals  in  proportion  to  their 
desert  is  impossible,  and  since  the  attempt  to  do  so  results 
in  injury  to  the  criminal  and  is  a  hindrance  to  reformation, 
it  would  appear  that  the  principle  should  be  discarded.  The 
true  principle  seems  to  be  this:  Ill-desert  is  an  essential  con¬ 
dition  to  the  punishment  of  criminals,  but  it  is  not,  of  itself, 
a  sufficient  ground  for  punishment.  Punishment  should 
only  be  inflicted  in  such  forms  and  to  such  degree  as  will 
benefit  either  the  individual  himself  or  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Civil  punishment  for  its  own  sake  is  worse  than 
useless.^ 

^  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology  delivered  at  Andover  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary. 

2  President  James  H.  Fairchild  states  the  case  as  follows:  “A  distinction 
is  to  be  made  between  discipline  and  penalty.  These  are  often  confounded. 
Discipline  is  imparting  instruction  and  culture  by  the  infliction  of  pain.  It 
sometimes  follow's  transgression,  for  correction;  and  sometimes  it  is  bestowed 
in  advance,  for  prevention.  Its  chief  aim  is  the  improvement  of  its  subject. 
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Abandoning  the  idea  of  “getting  even  ”  with  the  criminal 
by  retributive  punishment,  we  may  deal  with  him,  for  the 
protection  of  society,  in  either  of  three  ways:  by  deterrence, 
by  repression,  or  by  reformation. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  treatment  of  criminals 
should  be  deterrent ;  that  is,  that  it  should  be  such  as  to 
prevent  others  from  committing  a  like  offence,  and  to  in¬ 
spire  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  himself  a  wholesome 
dread  of  the  consequences  of  a  repetition  of  the  offence. 
This  consideration  may  sometimes  require  the  punishment 
of  those  who  might  otherwise  be  spared,  and  may  sometimes 
necessitate  a  severity  of  prison  discipline  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  relaxed.  But  deterrence  is  not  inconsistent  with 
reformation.  On  the  contrary,  the  severity  needed  for  de¬ 
terrence,  if  justly  and  kindly  administered,  tends  to  promote 
reformation.  It  is  only  through  hard  experience  that  char¬ 
acter  is  regained.  “No  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth 

and  it  sustains  no  certain  relation  to  guilt.  Discipline  may  exist 
without  guilt,  punishment  cannot.  Discipline  is  not  always  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  moral  disapprobation;  it  always  indicates  a  want,  for  which  the 
discipline  is  offered  as  a  remedy.  Punishment,  on  the  other  hand,  respects 
the  public  good.  The  criminal  has  forfeited  his  own  good  by  his  crime,  and 
the  government  is  required  to  remedy,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  mischief  of  the 
crime  by  punishment.  The  good  of  the  community,  and  not  of  the  offender, 
is  the  measure  of  the  punishment.  If  it  can  be  n^ade  to  subserve  his  good, 
at  the  same  time,  all  the  better  ;  it  serves  then  the  double  purpose  of  disci¬ 
pline  and  punishment.  Such  a  combination  often  exists,  especially  in  family 
and  school  government;  but,  even  in  the  family,  the  idea  of  good  to  the  of¬ 
fender  must  sometimes  be  relinquished,  and  punishment  must  be  inflicted  for 
the  good  of  the  family  alone.  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  punishment  contem¬ 
plates,  primarily,  or  even  at  all,  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  nor  is  it 
necessary  that,  in  form,  it  should  be  adapted  to  this  end.  The  first  point  to 
be  secured  is  the  protection  of  society;  and  whatever  can  be  done  for  the  of¬ 
fender,  consistently  with  this,  benevolence  requires  should  be  done.  Pun¬ 
ishment  aims  to  prevent  crime  by  its  effects  upon  the  subjects  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  large,  and  not  chiefly  by  its  effects  upon  the  criminal  himself.  The 
term  penitentiary  is  an  inadequate  name  for  the  state  prison.  It  should  be 
first  a  prison  and  afterward  a  school  of  reform;  and  it  cannot  be  a  successful 
school  of  reform,  without  being  distinctly  a  prison.” — Moral  Philosophy,  p. 
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to  be  joyous,  but  grievous  ;  but  afterwards  it  worketh  out  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.” 

The  second  method  of  protecting  society  is  by  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  the  criminal — holding  him  forcibly  where  he  can  do 
no  harm.  This  plan  has  decided  advantages;  since  it  not 
only  prevents  mischievous  activity,  but  it  checks  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  crime.  It  also  has  a  strong  deterrent  effect. 

Many  penologists  maintain  that  all  habitual  criminals 
should  be  permanently  imprisoned,  unless  they  give  evidence 
of  genuine  reformation.  This  measure  is  defended  by  anal¬ 
ogy.  An  insane  patient  who  has  committed  no  crime  is 
committed  to  an  institution  ahd  is  held  for  life,  unless  he 
gives  evidence  of  recovery.  It  would  be  thought  preposter¬ 
ous  to  send  an  insane  patient  to  a  hospital  for  a  term  of  six 
months  or  five  years.  He  is  committed  until  cured.  Why 
should  not  the  same  treatment  be  extended  to  criminals  } 

This  treatment  has  been  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Ohio,^ 
and  Massachusetts.^  In  Ohio  the  law  provides  that  any 
person  convicted  the  third  time  of  a  felony  “shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  habitual  criminal  and  shall  be  detained  during  life;” 
but  he  may  be  released  by  the  Board  of  Managers  after  serv¬ 
ing  a  designated  time,  provided  they  are  satisfied  that  he 
will  become  an  upright,  law-abiding  citizen.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  system  offers  the  most  prospect  of  reforming  such 
criminals;  since  their  only  hope  lies  in  not  only  obeying  the 
prison  rules,  but  also  in  so  conducting  themselves  as  to 
convince  the  prison  managers  that  they  have  reformed.  In 
Massachusetts  the  law  requires  that  habitual  criminals  shall 
be  sentenced  for  twenty-five  years  ;  in  Illinois,  for  twenty- 
one  years. 

All  observers  agree  that  the  reformation  of  habitual  crim¬ 
inals  is  rare.  Inspector  Byrnes  of  New  York  recently  af¬ 
firmed  that  he  did  not  know  of  a  single  case  of  genuine  ref¬ 
ormation  among  professional  criminals.  The  tendency  of 

1  Laws  of  Ohio,  1885,  p.  237.  2  Acts  of  1887,  Chap,  cdxxxv. 
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human  character  to  become  fixed  in  certain  lines  has  long 
been  noted  as  a  fact  by  theologians,  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  it  has  been  so  clearly  recognized  in  the  public  statutes. 

The  third  method  of  protecting  the  public  is  by  reforma¬ 
tion.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  deterrence 
and  repression,  but  it  is  as  much  superior  to  them  as  mind 
to  matter.  Deterrence  checks  the  current,  repression  dams 
the  stream,  reformation  stops  the  spring.  Deterrence  makes 
cowards,  repression  makes  slaves,  but  reformation  makes 
men. 

We  come  now  to  .consider  the  rationale  of  reformation. 
It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  those  who  under¬ 
take  this  work  should  study  criminals,  not  crimes;  that  the 
treatment  should  be  adapted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual.  While  certain  general  principles  may  be 
laid  down  in  theory,  their  application  must  be  constantly 
varied  in  practice. 

Criminals  are  of  many  kinds:  there  are  juvenile  criminals, 
not  old  enough  to  realize  the  nature  of  their  offence  ;  there 
are  moral  imbeciles,  born  without  any  clear  perception  of  right 
and  wrong;  there  are  hereditary  criminals,  who  follow  nat¬ 
urally  in  the  path  which  their  parents  trod  before  them  ; 
there  are  accidental  criminals,  who  have  been  led  by  circum¬ 
stances,  without  deliberate  intention,  into  wrong-doing. 
There  are  deliberate  criminals,  who  have  chosen  to  break 
the  laws  from  laziness  or  avarice  or  sloth;  there  are  habitual 
criminals,  who  have  made  crime  a  trade  and  have  no  pur¬ 
pose  and  no  desire  for  any  honest  pursuit.  Some  are  petty 
criminals,  without  sufficient  courage  or  sufficient  malice  to 
commit  great  crimes ;  while  others  aspire  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  villainy.  Some  criminals  are  desperately 
wicked,  filled  with  malice  and  hatred,  eager  to  do  all  the 
mischief  possible;  others  are  not  especially  vicious,  and  are 
distinguished  from  ordinary  sinners  only  by  the  fact  that 
their  particular  vice  or  lolly  happens  to  be  forbidden  by  law 
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while  that  of  their  neighbor  is  not.  Reformatory  methods 
must  take  these  differences  into  account,  or  failure  is  certain. 

In  every  attempt  at  the  reformation  of  criminals,  whatever 
system  is  followed,  whatever  agencies  are  employed,  the 
point  of  endeavor  must  be  to  gain  the  will  of  the  subject. 
Unless  this  is  done,  nothing  is  done^  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  involuntary  reformation;  and  it  is  a  fair  test  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  any  proposed  plan  for  reformation,  whether  it  will 
tend  to  enlist  the  will  of  the  criminal  who  is  to  be  reformed. 
This  is  a  difficult  task.  Many  criminals  have  little  will 
power:  they  were  born  with  feeble  minds  or  their  will  power 
has  been  weakened  by  persistence  in  wrong-doing;  they  de¬ 
sire  to  do  better,  and  they  make  good  resolutions,  but  they 
have  no  fixed  purpose  and  are  easily  discouraged.  Others 
are  embittered  by  real  or  fancied  injustice  or  by  repeated 
failures,  and  can  hardly  be  aroused  to  new  efforts ;  while 
others,  still,  have  their  will  firmly  set  against  every  good  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  problem  is  similar  to  the  religious  problem  of  con¬ 
verting  men  from  sin,  but  it  is  more  difficult ;  becau.se,  on 
the  average,  the  wills  of  criminals  are  weaker,  and  the  diver¬ 
gence  from  right  lines  is  greater  with  criminals  than  with 
ordinary  sinners. 

While  the  enlistment  of  the  will  is  the  first  step,  and  the 
most  important  step,  in  reformation,  it  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  work.  The  weak  will  must  be  strengthened  in  every 
way  possible, — by  the  influences  of  religion,  by  the  power 
of  friendliness,  by  a  vigorous  course  of  discipline,  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  motives  adapted  to  the  individual.  Natural  ten¬ 
dencies  must  be  counteracted;  old  habits  of  idleness,  sloth, 
and  vicious  indulgence,  must  be  superseded  by  habits  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  self-denial;  new  channels  of  thought  must  be  es¬ 
tablished  ;  courage,  hope,  and  faith  in  humanity  must  be 
aroused. 

Besides  these  difficulties  inherent  in  the  criminal,  there  are 
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external  dilificulties  to  be  surmounted.  The  reformed  man 
must  find  his  place  in  the  world.  He  must  work;  he  must 
live.  He  must  encounter  and  live  down  the  distrust  and 
hostility  of  the  outside  worlcf.  Society  is  quick  to  extend 
temporary  sympathy,  but  slow  to  give  continued  encourage¬ 
ment.  Old  associates  pursue  him  with  temptations;  ex¬ 
convicts  blackmail  him;  the  police  threaten  him ;  the  saloon, 
the  gambling  house,  and  the  brothel  entice  him.  Those  who 
endeavor  to  aid  him  often  fail  for  want  of  wisdom,  and  be¬ 
come  discouraged  through  frequent  failures.  The  work  is 
difficult  and  often  disheartening.  A  clergyman  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  educational  work,  some  time  ago  refused  a  call 
to  the  chaplaincy  of  a  great  reformatory  for  young  men. 
He  said,  “  I  can  save  five  young  men  who  have  never  gone 
into  crime  easier  than  I  can  reclaim  one  who  has  gone 
to  prison.”  He  did  not  reflect,  perhaps,  that  in  saving  the 
one  prisoner  he  might  prevent  the  corruption  of  five  other 
young  men. 

Having  seen  what  reformation  is;  why  it  should  be  under¬ 
taken,  and  what  difficulties  are  to  be  encountered,  we  may 
now  inquire  what  has  been  done  by  governments  in  the  way 
of  developing  what  may  be  called  the  science  of  reforma¬ 
tion.  We  shall  observe  at  the  outset  that  very  little  attempt 
was  made  by  governments  to  reform  criminals  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century.  There  were  no  convict  prisons  such 
as  we  now  have.  Prisons  were  chiefly  used  for  the  deten¬ 
tion  of  persons  accused  of  crimes  pending  trial.  Debtors 
and  political  offenders  formed  the  larger  body  of  permanent 
prisoners. 

An  intelligent  but  vicious  convict,  now  serving  a  twenty 
years’  sentence  in  the  Illinois  Penitentiary,  said  some  years 
ago,  “I  think  that  when  society  catches  a  criminal,  it  should 
either  reform  him  or  kill  him.”  A  hundred  years  ago,  soci¬ 
ety  accepted  the  second  horn  of  the  dilemma.  It  made  no 
systematic  effort  to  reform  criminals.  Only  seventy  years 
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ago  there  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  offences  pun¬ 
ishable  by  death  in  England  and,  in  the  United  States,  sim¬ 
ilar  laws  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

The  result  was  most  demoralizing.  The  law  was  not  sus¬ 
tained  by  public  sentiment.  Only  a  small  proportion  of 
those  sentenced  to  death  were  executed,  and  crimes  were 
greatly  multiplied.  The  substitution  of  transportation  to 
penal  colonies  instead  of  the  death  penalty  benefited  the 
mother  country  by  removing  the  vicious,  but  brought  incal¬ 
culable  evil  in  the  colonies. 

Juvenile  criminals  were  seen  very  early  to  present  the  most 
hopeful  and  the  most  important  material  for  reformation. 
The  first  systematic  attempt  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  was  made  by  Pope  Clement  XI. ^  in  1704  at  Rome  in 
the  juvenile  prison  of  San  Michael.  Upon  the  wall  was 
this  inscription:  P arum  est  improbos  eoereere  poena  nisi 
bonos  effecias  disciplinaf — “It  is  little  use  to  restrain  crim¬ 
inals  by  punishment,  unless  you  reform  them  by  education.” 
The  inmates  were  kept  in  separate  cells  by  night,  and  worked 
together  by  day,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  fit  them  for 
honest  lives. 

John  Howard  found  in  this  prison  one  of  the  few  hopeful 
signs  in  his  search  of  the  prisons  of  the  world.  In  Howard’s 
day  it  had  already  been  in  operation  nearly  seventy  years. 

In  England,  the  Philanthropic  Society^  organized  an  asy¬ 
lum  for  poor  children  in  1788,  which  in  1806  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  by  act  of  Parliament,  with  a  prison  school  for  young 
convicts  as  one  of  its  departments.  This  institution  was  es¬ 
tablished  on  the  family  plan,  with  the  children  separated  in 
cottages;  they  were  largely  employed  in  agriculture. 

The  United  States  followed  with  the  New  York  House  of 
Refuge®  in  1825,  partially  supported  by  the  State  and  caring 
for  criminal  and  neglected  children.  P'rom  these  parent  in- 

^  Wines’  State  of  Prisons  and  Child-Saving  Institutions,  p.  7. 

2 p.  75  ff.  8 p.8i. 
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stitutions  has  grown  up,  by  a  rapid  process  of  development, 
the  vast  system  of  juvenile  reformatories.  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States  have  contributed  most  to  this  development. 

Some  of  the  earlier  reform  schools  were  miniature  prisons, 
with  narrow  windows,  high  walls,  and  prison  cells.  The  dis¬ 
cipline  was  harsh  and  rigid.  Some  of  them  grew  into  vast 
institutions  like  the  houses  of  refuge  in  New  York  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  where  the  individuality  of  the  child  was  lost  in  a 
great  mass  of  humanity,  and  sometimes  numbers  took  the 
place  of  names. 

Little  by  little,  as  new  institutions  grew  up,  the  prison 
features  disappeared.  Large  windows  let  in  the  light  of  day; 
cheerful  dormitories  replaced  the  cells;  window  gratings  and 
iron  doors  disappeared.  High  walls  were  lowered  and  in 
many  cases  removed.  Generous  playgrounds  took  the  place 
of  narrow,  dusty  yards.  Great  prison-like  buildings  gave 
way  to  groups  of  pleasant  “  cottages,”  accommodating  from 
twenty  to  fifty  children  each. 

With  these  changes  has  come  a  corresponding  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  discipline,  and  indeed  the  whole  spirit,  of  re¬ 
form  schools.  There  is  a  general  effort  to  make  the  condi¬ 
tions  as  natural  and  homelike  as  possible.  The  children  are 
grouped  in  families — each  with  its  matron  and  house  father. 
Good  manners,  cleanliness,  and  neatness  are  cultivated.  A 
sense  of  honor  is  aroused,  and  trust  is  reposed  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Harsh  punishments  are  largely  disused,  and  depriva¬ 
tion  of  privileges  take  their  place.  A  system  of  marks  and 
honors  is  used  in  many  schools,  and  in  some  cases  conduct 
grades  have  been  established.  The  time  of  pupils  is  divided 
between  work  or  industrial  training,  three  to  seven  hours; 
school,  three  to  six  hours;  sleep,  meals,  and  recreation,  thir¬ 
teen  to  sixteen  hours.  The  industries  are  domestic  labor, 
gardening,  farming,  and  light  manufacturing.  A  few  reform 
schools,  increasing  in  number,  are  introducing  technological 
training. 
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The  schools  teach  the  ordinary  English  branches.  They 
are  graded  as  far  as  practicable.  The  pupils  are  not  equal, 
on  the  average,  to  those  in  the  public  schools,  but  make 
good  progress  in  the  rudiments  of  a  common  school  train¬ 
ing. 

The  recreations  are  largely  out-door  sports,  which  give  an 
outlet  to  the  energies  of  the  pupils.  Reformatories  for  girls 
are  in  some  states  combined  with  those  for  boys,  but  the 
present  tendency  is  toward  the  complete  separation  of  the 
sexes. 

Reform  schools  differ  in  their  efficiency.  Some  are  organ¬ 
ized  under  bad  laws,  as  in  San  Francisco,  where  the  superin¬ 
tendent  is  a  purely  political  appointee.  Some  are  badly  man¬ 
aged,  and  fail  to  do  good  work.  But  as  a  general  rule  the 
juv'^enile  reformatories  are  efficient.  Their  inmates  improve 
in  manners  and  morals,  and  are  saved  from  a  criminal  life. 
A  careful  investigation  in  the  Minnesota  State  Prison,  some 
time  ago,  showed  that  only  one  or  two  of  the  four  hundred 
inmates  had  ever  been  in  the  State  reform  school,  while  hun¬ 
dreds  of  reform-school  children  have  become  reputable  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  State. 

The  great  lack  of  the  reform-school  system  is  an  agency 
for  placing  children  in  suitable  homes  upon  their  discharge. 
Many  go  back  to  the  same  influences  from  which  they  came 
and  their  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first.  Others  are  re¬ 
tained  longer  than  they  should  be,  for  lack  of  a  proper  home 
to  which  they  can  be  sent. 

Recently  the  fact  has  been  recognized  that  institutional 
treatment  is  not  always  the  best  method  of  reforming  juve¬ 
nile  criminals.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  a  law^ 
whereby,  in  every  case  where  a  boy  or  girl,  under  the  age  of 
sixteen,  is  accused  of  crime,  the  magistrate  must  give  notice 
to  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  “which  shall  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  investigate  the  case,  attend  the  trial,  and  protect 
^  Public  Statutes  of  Massachusetts,  1882,  Chap.  Ixxxix.  sect.  20-22. 
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the  interests  of,  or  otherwise  provide  for,  the  child.”  Under 
this  law  the  magistrate  may  allow  the  State  Board  of  Chari¬ 
ties  to  find  a  suitable  home  for  him,  or  care  for  him  in  some 
other  way  than  by  sending  him  to  the  reform  school.  Thus 
children  who  are  not  vicious  may  be  saved  from  the  contam¬ 
ination  which  is  inevitable  to  some  degree  even  in  the  best 
reform  schools.  The  State  of  Michigan  has  a  similar  law, 
which  has  proved  very  efficient.^ 

One  of  the  hindrances  to  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders  is  the  corruption  to  which  they  are  exposed  in 
county  jails.  The  laws  of  most  states  require  the  separation 
of  adult  and  juvenile  prisoners  where  practicable;  but  in 
many  jails  there  is  no  provision  for  separation,  and  in  others 
the  law  is  neglected.  Many  adult  prisoners  take  delight  in 
corrupting  children  in  every  possible  way,  and  the  child, 
through  even  brief  association,  is  tainted  for  life.  Every 
jail  where  prisoners  as-sociate  freely  is  a  moral  pest-house, 
and  it  would  be  far  better  for  a  child  to  spend  an  equal 
period  in  a  small-pox  hospital  than  in  such  a  jail.  The  State 
of  Massachusetts  in  1882  passed  a  law^  forbidding  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  any  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  to  a  county 
jail.  Such  children,  if  unable  to  furnish  bail,  are  committed 
to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  safe  keeping  until  the 
time  of  trial.  0 

It  would  doubtless  have  been  an  advantage  if  govern¬ 
mental  efforts  to  reform  adult  criminals  had  formed  in  some 
sense  a  logical  sequence  to  the  system  of  treating  juvenile 
criminals;  but  the  two  systems  have  grown  up  side  by  side, 
with  but  little  relation  to  each  other.  Within  the  past  few 
years,  however,  there  has  been  an  effort  to  establish  a  com¬ 
plete  reformatory  system  in  several  of  the  states  of  the 
Union,  but  as  yet  the  work  is  incomplete. 

It  would  appear  from  existing  methods  as  if  we  believed 

^  Public  Acts  of  Michigan,  1885,  No.  168,  sect.  2. 

*  Laws  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts,  1882,  Chap,  cxxvii. 
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that  when  a  boy  passed  the  age  of  si.xteen  years  he  became 
an  entirely  different  being.  There  could  hardly  be  more 
difference  between  reform-school  methods  and  state-prison 
methods  if  they  were  intended  for  a  different  race  of  beings. 

The  reformation  of  adult  criminals  has  been  attempted  by 
government  chiefly,  though  not  e.xclusively,  through  the 
agency  of  prison  discipline.  These  attempts  have  been 
>  much  less  successful  than  the  attempts  to'  reclaim  juv^enile 
offenders;  partly  because  the  material  to  be  wrought  upon 
is  more  intractable;  partly  because  the  work  ap[)eals  less 
powerfully  to  the  sympathies  of  legislators  and  the  public 
generally;  partly  because  the  methods  employed  have  been 
less  efficient. 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  prison  discipline  to  reforma¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  helpful  to  remember  that  prison  reform  aiul 
the  reformation  of  prisoners  are  not  necessarily  the  same 
thing.  You  may  reform  a  prison  by  abolishing  cruel  pun¬ 
ishments,  renovating  its  sanitary  condition,  giving  better 
diet,  erecting  better  buildings,  improving  its  force  of  em¬ 
ployes,  economizing  its  expenditures,  and  so  forth,  without 
doing  anything  for  the  reformation  of  the  inmates;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  reformation  of  convicts  may  be  carried 
on  with  considerable  efticienc}’  without  reforming  the  prison 
at  all,  except  in  its  spirit  and  its  disci[)linar}*  methods. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  prison 
reform  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  fifty  years,  but 
comparativ^ely  little  reformation  of  prisoners. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  criminality,  like  insanity,  is 
most  curable  in  its  early  stages.  If  this  be  true,  the  best 
time  for  the  application  of  reformatory  inlluences  by  the 
State  ought  to  be  when  the  criminal  first  comes  into  the 
hands  of  the  State,  in  the  lock-up  or  the  county  jail.  i\t 
this  time  the  prisoner  realizes  most  keenly  his  guilt  and  its 
consequences,  and  is  most  easily  affected  by  wise  reclaiming 
forces.  An  hour  of  wise  work  at  this  point  may  accom¬ 
plish  more  than  a  year’s  discipline  in  prison. 
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What  do  we  do  at  this  moment  of  opportunity?  We 
commit  this  youth,  who  needs  the  wisest  treatment,  into  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  jailer,  whose  highest  ideal  of  his  duty 
is  good  feeding  and  safe  keeping.  The  jailer  leads  him  by 
a  dark  passage-way,  through  double  iron  doors,  into  a  large 
cell-room,  and  turns  him  loose  in  a  cage  of  iron  and  steel,  in 
the  centre  of  the  room.  The  prisoner,  worn  out  with  anx¬ 
iety  and  excitement,  and  heart-sick  with  shame  and  remorse, 
would  gladly  be  alone;  but  he  finds  himself  in  forced  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  other  prisoners.  They  throng  about  him  to 
ask  the  news,  solicit  tobacco,  and  learn  whether  he  has  any 
money.  They  ply  him  with  questions  as  to  his  offence, 
ridicule  his  scruples,  inveigh  against  his  prosecutors,  and  en- 
\  elop  him  in  an  atmosphere  of  vile  language  and  malice. 

He  is  placed  on  exhibition  like  a  wild  beast;  he  is  kept  in 
enforced  idleness;  he  is  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  crime. 
His  fellow-prisoners  fasten  to  him  like  leeches,  they  claim 
him  as  one  of  themselves.  In  a  few  days  his  shame  has 
vanished.  He  is  indifferent  to  his  surroundings.  His  ears 
have  become  accustomed  to  vile  conversation.  It  is  but  a 
short  step  to  the  brazen  effrontery  which  characterizes  the 
jail-bird. 

In  the  county  jails  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  a  few  county 
jails  of  the  United  States,  like  those  in  Boston,  in  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  and  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota,  the  promiscuous  associa¬ 
tion  of  prisoners  is  prohibited,  and  some  effort  is  made  at  a 
reformatory  discipline;  but  even  in  these  jails  there  is  little 
attempt  to  use  the  special  advantages  of  the  occasion  for 
reformation. 

In  many  county  jails  religious  meetings  are  held  weekly, 
and  weekly  visits  are  made  by  benevolent  visitors.  These 
efforts  doubtless  accomplish  something  ;  but  they  are  apt 
to  be  more  zealous  than  discreet.  What  is  wanted,  is 
thorough,  scientific  work  by  men  who  make  the  work  a 
special  study. 
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Reformatory  work  in  convict  prisons  has  followed  several 
different  lines,  not  always  distinct.  We  may  mention  the 
Philadelphia  system,  the  Auburn  system,  the  Elmira  system, 
and  the  English  system.  Some  systems  do  not  pretend  to 
any  reformatory  efficacy ;  such  as  the  lease  system  of  the 
Southern  States,  the  exile  system  of  Russia,  and  the  penal 
transportation  system  of  P'rance. 

The  Philadelphia  system  takes  its  name  from  the  Eastern 
penitentiary  built  at  Philadelphia  early  in  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  although  the  system  did  not  originate  there.  This 
prison  was  built  with  the  intention  of  keeping  each  prisoner 
separate  from  every  other.  The  prisoner  ate,  slept,  and 
worked  in  his  own  cell,  with  daily  exercise  in  a  small  adjoin¬ 
ing  yard.  While  separated  from  other  prisoners,  he  had 
free  intercourse  with  prison  officers  and  other  visitors.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  system,  that  it  is  the  true  system  for  deter¬ 
rence  and  reformation;  since  it  prevents  contamination,  ne¬ 
cessitates  reflection,  and  aflbrds  opportunity  for  dealing  with 
the  prisoner  according  to  his  special  and  individual  needs. 
The  system  was  adopted  in  the  state  prisons  of  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  but  was  long  since 
discarded  in  those  prisons,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  expen¬ 
sive,  unnatural,  injurious  to  health,  and  deficient  in  the  re¬ 
formatory  character  claimed  for  it. 

The  separate  system  is  generally  advocated  by  penologists 
in  this  country  for  prisons  of  detention  (lock-ups  and  jails); 
but  few  now  advocate  it  for  state  prisons.  The  system  has 
been  partially  maintained  at  Philadelphia,  though  there  are 
about  eleven  hundred  prisoners  in  seven  hundred  cells,  and 
has  been  ably  defended  by  Hon.  Richard  Vaux,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  now  member  of  Congress,  and  by 
Mr.  William  Tallack,  Secretary  of  the  Howard  Association, 
London,  in  his  recent  work  on  “Penological  and  Preventive 
Principles.”^ 

^  Published  in  London,  1889,  p.  107  flf. 
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While  the  separate  system  has  found  little  favor  in  this 
country,  it  has  made  considerable  progress  in  some  parts  of 
Europe.  In  parts  of  Germany  and  in  Belgium  it  prevails, 
and  excellent  reformatory  results  are  claimed  for  it.^  The 
system  prevails  also  in  Holland,  but  is  not  so  strongly  fa¬ 
vored  there.^ 

The  present  drift  of  opinion  seems  to  be  toward  a  partial 
application  of  the  separate  plan,  which  will  be  considered 
under  the  English  system. 

The  second  reformatory  system  is  known  as  the  Auburn 
system,  because  it  was  first  practised  in  this  country  at  Au¬ 
burn,  New  York,  though  it  had  previously  been  in  use  in 
hmropean  prisons. 

The  principal  features  of  this  system  are  separate  cells  by 
night  and  associated  silent  labor  by  day.  This  system  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  state  prisons  of  the  Northern  United  States  and 
in  many  European  prisons.  It  is  a  great  advance  upon  the 
system  of  promiscuous  association  which  prevails  in  the 
Southern  States.  When  it  is  combined  with  a  suitable  labor 
system,  that  is,  a  system  of  productive  labor  such  as  will 
train  men  to  earn  their  way  outside,  it  affords  opportunity 
for  reformation,  though  the  system  has  little  reformatory 
power  in  itself.  In  most  cases  the  system  has  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  “  good  time  laws,”  under  which  prisoners  earn  a 
reduction  of  their  sentence  by  good  conduct,  and  in  some 
states  prisoners  are  allowed  a  portion  of  their  earnings  on 
condition  of  good  conduct.  These  laws  promote  good  dis¬ 
cipline,  but  do  not  insure  reformation.  The  worst  men  often 
make  the  best  convicts,  earn  all  of  their  good  time,  and  go 
straight  back  into  crime. 

Many  go  out  of  our  state  prisons  reformed  men,  but  their 
reformation  is  not  generally  due  to  anything  inherent  in  the 
system.  The  reformation  of  state-prison  convicts  is  depend- 

^  Tallack’s  Penological  and  Preventive  Principles,  p.  iii  ff. 

2  Wines’  State  of  Prisons  and  Child-Saving  Institutions,  p.  392. 
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eiit  largely  upon  the  personality  of  the  officers  of  the  pris¬ 
on.  A  warden  who  cares  nothing  about  his  men,  a  tyran¬ 
nical,  heartless  deputy  warden,  or  a  perfunctory  chaplain 
stands  directly  in  the  way  of  every  renovating  influence. 

In  some  state  prisons,  as  in  Ohio,^  New  York,^  and  Wis¬ 
consin,’^  the  parole  system  has  been  introduced,  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  marks  and  grades.  The  results  have  been  very  en¬ 
couraging.  The  laws  of  New  York  and  Wisconsin  have 
gone  into  effect  within  the  past  two  years,  and  are  not  yet 
fairly  in  operation. 

The  Ohio  law  has  been  in  operation  since  1885.  The 
convicts  are  divided  into  three  grades,  as  at  the  Elmira  Re¬ 
formatory,  and  are  marked  on  their  conduct,  their  labor,  and 
on  “school  or  normal  progress,”  and  those  whq  have  not 
been  previously  convicted  of  any  felony  may  be  discharged 
on  expiration  of  the  minimum  sentence  provided  by  law  for 
their  offence,  subject  to  a  return  without  trial  to  serve  out 
their  term  if  the  parole  is  violated.  Under  the  operation  of 
this  law,  it  is  claimed  that  the  morale  of  the  prison  has 
greatly  improved,  and  the  population  has  diminished.  About 
six  hundred  prisoners  have  been  paroled,  and  the  Board  of 
Managers  report  the  most  encouraging  results  in  the  way  of 
reformation. 

In  the  state  prison  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  a  very  import¬ 
ant  and  useful  experiment  is  in  progress^  under  the  direction 
of  Warden  H.  F.  Hatch  and  Chaplain  Geo.  H.  Hickox. 
The  following  remarks  are  based  on  personal  observations 
of  the  writer  during  a  visit  of  thirty-six  hours. 

There  has  been  no  special  legislation,  except  a  law  requiring 

1  Laws  of  Ohio,  1885,  p.  237.  *  Laws  of  New  York,  1889,  pp.  522-523. 

*  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1889,  Chap,  cccxc. 

♦  See  paper  of  Chaplain  Geo.  H.  Hickox  on  “The  Prisoner  as  a  Reformer,” 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  the  Board  of  Corrections 
and  Charities  of  Michigan,  held  in  December,  1888;  also  a  paper  of  Warden 
H.  F.  Hatch  on  “Prison  Discipline,”  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  for  1889. 
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that  all  of  the  conv’icts  be  sent  to  school;  but  the  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  system  have  been  made  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Board  of  Inspectors,  under  existing  laws. 

Warden  Hatch,  who  was  formerly  a  prison  contractor, 
holds  the  view  that  prison  discipline  has  but  one  legitimate 
object,  namely,  the  protection  of  society;  and  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  protect  society  is  to  reform  the  prisoner. 
He  holds  that  any  means  which  have  proved  efficient  to  re¬ 
form  men  outside  are  legitimate  in  prison. 

To  this  end,  a  mark  system  has  been  introduced;  and 
every  man  is  marked  on  a  scale  of  10  on  his  studies  and  his 
conduct  (which  includes  his  efficiency  in  work).  Every  man 
who  earns  7  in  studies  and  9  in  conduct  enjoys  certain  priv¬ 
ileges,  among  which  are  the  following:  he  substitutes  a  gray 
suit  for  stripes  at  the  end  of  his  first  three  months  (this 
privilege  is  highly  valued);  he  has  the  privilege  of  news¬ 
papers,  letters,  a  weekly  literary  society,  religious  meetings 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  an  hour  or  two  of  liberty  in 
the  prison  yard  two  afternoons  in  the  week.  Men  who  fail 
to  earn  these  marks  and  men  who  break  the  rules  are 
deprived  of  these  privileges.  Those  who  join  the  literary 
societies  must  pledge  themselves  to  use  their  influence  in 
favor  of  good  discipline  and  good  morals. 

The  religious  work  of  the  prison  is  carried  on  by  a  chap¬ 
lain  and  assistant  chaplain,  who  give  their  whole  time  to  the 
work,  and  a  Catholic  chaplain,  who  officiates  regularly. 
There  is  a  Sunday-morning  preaching  service  (attendance 
compulsory),  Sunday-school,  five  afternoon  prayer-meetings, 
and  two  evening  prayer-meetings.  The  attendance  on  the 
evening  prayer-meetings  was  over  300  out  of  700  men. 
There  is  an  extraordinary  sobriety  in  these  meetings — no 
excitement,  no  whining,  no  relation  of  criminal  experiences, 
very  little  cant.  The  prayers  and  remarks  are  brief  and 
pertinent.  Every  moment  of  time  is  occupied.  There  is 
an  appearance  of  close  attention  and  interest.  Hypocrisy, 
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if  it  exists,  is  veiled  under  a  most  skilful  pretence  of  sincer¬ 
ity.  The  prison  officers  assert  that  no  favors  are  shown 
convicts  who  interest  themselves  in  religious  matters,  and 
that  this  is  well  understood  by  the  convicts. 

The  labor  is  on  the  contract  system  and  is  arduous — 
probably  as  much  work  is  required  as  at  any  prison  in  the 
country.  The  food  is  wholesome,  but  less  liberal  than  in 
some  other  prisons, — the  daily  cost  of  food  being  less  than 
ten  cents  per  prisoner. 

The  visible  results  of  the  Jackson  prison. discipline  are  as 
follows:  I.  Better  ivork.  Several  of  the  contractor’s  fore¬ 

men  testified  that  the  men  worked  better  than  formerly, 
though  one  or  two  regarded  the  present  regime  with  dis¬ 
favor  on  general  principles.  The  contractors  have  recently 
consented  voluntarily  to  a  reduction  of  an  hour  per  day  in 
the  hours  of  labor;  the  tasks,  howev^er,  remaining  undimin¬ 
ished.  2.  Better  order.  It  is  the  general  testimony  that 
the  great  body  of  the  convicts  show  a  cordial  disposition  to 
sustain  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  which  did  not  formerly 
exist.  The  writer  was  a  witness  of  an  incipient  fight  be¬ 
tween  two  convicts  in  the  dining-room  at  the  dinner  hour. 
The  men  attacked  each  other  savagely,  but  were  instantly 
separated  forcibly  by  their  companions,  without  a  word  being 
spoken.  The  assistant  deputy  warden  stated  that  there  had 
not  been  a  fight  in  the  prison  in  the  past  three  years  which 
had  not  been  stopped  by  the  convicts  before  an  officer  could 
reach  the  spot.  3.  An  intellectual  improvement.  The  men 
who  attend  the  literary  societies  and  religious  meetings 
showed  in  their  faces  that  they  were  interested  in  something 
else  besides  their  own  broodings.  There  were  few  dull,  mo¬ 
rose,  or  dogged  countenances. 

The  prison  officers  maintain  that  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  prisoners,  which  is 
shown  not  only  inside,  but  after  their  discharge;  that  many 
men  return  to  honest  lives  who  would  have  become  recidi- 
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vists  under  the  old  order,  and  they  sustain  this  claim  by 
statistics  showing  a  great  diminution  of  re-commitments. 

The  Jackson  discipline  is  severely  criticised  by  some 
prison  men  and  ridiculed  by  others.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
convicts  are  pampered  and  coddled  to  the  destruction  of  good 
discipline  and  all  deterrent  effect;  that  hypocrisy  is  encour¬ 
aged,  and  the  prison  officers  are  wheedled  by  cunning  rascals; 
that  the  worst  men  get  the  ear  of  the  officers  and  have 
things  their  own  way;  and  that  the  result  will  be  the  utter 
demoralization  of  the  prison,  if  not  a  destructive  outbreak. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  policy  tends  to  do  away  with  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  prison  and  to  encourage  crime. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  state  officers  and  citizens  who 
know  most  about  it  seem  to  regard  the  present  order  with 
favor.  The  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors,  who  are  not  senti¬ 
mentalists,  endorse  it.  The  plan  is  unique  in  some  of  its 
features,  and  the  results  will  be  watched  with  interest  by- 
penologists.  Whether  any  permanent  effect  is  produced 
upon  the  prison  system  of  the  country  or  not,  the  effort  is  a 
valuable  and  interesting  contribution  to  the  list  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  prison  discipline. 

The  Pdmira  system  of  adult  reformation  has  its  origin  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Irish,  or  Crofton  system. 

Captain  Alexander  Maconochie,  being  in  charge  of  the 
British  convicts  at  Norfolk  Island  in  1834,  introduced  what 
is  now  called  the  system  of  progressive  classification.  This 
system  was  subsequently  taken  in  principle  by  Sir  Walter 
Crofton  and  was  incorporated  by  him  into  the  Irish  prison 
system. 

This  principle,  still  further  modified,  has  been  introduced 
into  the  new  reformatory  prisons  of  New  York,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota.  The  reformatory  at  Elmira, 
New  York,  is  the  oldest  and  best  organized,  and  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  new  system.^ 

^  See  annual  reports  of  the  State  Reformatory,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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The  Elmira  Reformatory  is  intended  to  fill  a  place  be¬ 
tween  the  reform  school  and  the  state  prison.  It  receives 
only  young  men,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
six,  who  have  never  before  been  sentenced  for  a  felony.  This 
provision  is  a  public  recognition  of  the  tendency  of  bad 
character  to  become  fixed  with  increasing  age  and  repeated 
offences. 

Criminals  are  not  sent  to  the  Reformatory  for  a  fixed 
time,  but  for  an  indefinite  period,  not  to  exceed  the  maxi¬ 
mum  period  fixed  by  law  for  the  punishment  of  that  offence. 
Inmates  may  be  released  on  parole  by  the  Board  of  Mana¬ 
gers  at  any  time  previous  to  the  expiration  of  this  maxi¬ 
mum  period,  subject,  however,  to  being  retaken  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Reformatory  without  trial  in  case  of  miscon¬ 
duct. 

The  inmates  are  divided  into  three  grades.  Every  new 
convict  enters  the  second  grade  and  goes  up  or  down  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  record. 

Second-grade  men  wear  citizen’s  clothing,  and  have  limi¬ 
ted  privileges  of  correspondence  and  visits  from  friends.  If 
the  convict  makes  a  bad  record,  he  is  degraded  to  the  third 
grade,  where  he  wears  a  prison  suit,  is  under  rigid  discipline, 
and  has  almost  no  privileges,  but  he  can  earn  his  way  back 
to  the  second  grade  in  thirty  days.  If  this  record  is  satis¬ 
factory,  he  goes  to  the  first  grade  in  six  months.  First- 
grade  men  wear  a  neat  uniform  similar  to  a  fireman’s  uni¬ 
form,  have  the  privilege  of  correspondence,  visits  from 
friends,  and  a  reading-room.  They  have  better  cells  and  an 
improved  diet,  and  dine  with  their  fellows  in  a  common  din¬ 
ing-hall. 

Every  man  is  marked  rigidly  upon  his  conduct,  his  labor, 
and  his  studies;  for  all  advancement  in  grade  depends  upon 
the  marks  earned.  The  privilege  of  parole  depends  partly 
upon  the  marks  earned,  but  not  entirely ;  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  intended  to  parole  only  men  who  are  reformed,  and  a 
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man  may  earn  all  of  his  marks  without  any  real  purpose  of 
reform.  Superintendent  Brockway  on  one  occasion  pointed 
out  a  prisoner  who  was  acting  as  an  under-keeper.  He  said, 
“That  man  has  earned  all  of  his  marks,  and  his  record  here 
is  clear;  but  he  is  a  ‘bunco  steerer’  from  New  York  City, 
and  we  are  sure  that  if  discharged  he  would  immediately  re¬ 
turn  to  his  old  practices.” 

No  man  is  paroled  until  employment  is  obtained  for  him 
with  some  one  who  knows  his  record.  Every  paroled  man 
reports  monthly  to  some  designated  person.  Failure  to  re¬ 
port,  intemperance,  bad  company,  or  dishonesty  is  sufficient 
ground  for  abrogating  the  parole.  When  the  man  has 
proved  his  stability,  his  discharge  is  made  absolute,  usually 
in  six  months. 

In  the  Elmira  Reformatory  every  effort  is  made  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  criminal  to  activity  in  his  own  behalf.  He  is  made 
to  feel  that  everything  depends  upon  his  exertions.  The 
discipline  is  severe  and  often  distasteful,  but  the  men  take 
hold  with  a  will.  I  have  never  seen  prisoners  work  with 
such  activity  as  at  Elmira. 

The  central  force  of  the  institution  is  the  personality  of  the 
superintendent.  He  establishes  a  personal  relation  with 
every  inmate,  and  any  inmate,  whatever  his  standing,  can 
obtain  an  interview  with  the  superintendent  for  any  good 
reason.  Inmates  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  in  case  of  unjust  marking  or  reports. 

A  variety  of  industries  was  established  in  order  to  fit  the 
men  for  honest  self-support,  but  the  industries  were  broken 
up  by  demagogical  legislation.  The  men  thus  being  left 
idle,  military  discipline  was  introduced  to  keep  them  em¬ 
ployed.  A  regiment  was  organized,  of  which  every  officer 
from  the  colonel  down  is  a  convict.  The  men  are  marked  on 
the  West  Point  schedule,  and  their  proficiency  is  equal  to 
that  of  regular  soldiers.  Trade  schools  were  established  to 
take  the  place  of  the  industries;  but  the  work  produced  had 
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to  be  destroyed,  as  the  law  forbade  its  sale.  Industries  are 
now  being  re-established  under  a  new  law;  but  the  military 
organization  is  to  be  retained,  having  been  found  helpful  to 
the  system. 

The  schools  are  graded  from  the  primary  up,  so  as  to  be 
adapted  to  every  intellect.  The  advanced  classes  receive  in¬ 
struction  from  competent  lecturers,  and  take  notes.  Rigid 
examinations  are  held.  Superintendent  Brockway  main¬ 
tains  that  it  is  necessary  to  dig  new  channels  of  thought, 
and  re-occupy  the  mind,  in  order  ta  reform  men. 

The  effort  is  made  to  reach  every  case  in  some  way.  Re¬ 
cently  a  thorough  system  of  physical  treatment  by  Turkish 
baths  and  severe  gymnastic  training  has  been  introduced  to 
fit  men  of  low  mentality  and  sluggish  temperament  for  re¬ 
formatory  treatment. 

The  Elmira  Reformatory  has  been  much  praised  ^  and  se¬ 
verely  criticised.^  No  observer  can  fail  to  admire  its 
thorough  organization,  and  the  skill  and  ingenuity  with 
which  its  ends  are  sought.  It  is  criticised  in  some  quarters, 
especially  in  England,  on  the  ground  that  it  furnishes  too 
great  advantages  and  is  not  calculated  to  deter.  This  criti¬ 
cism  seems  hardly  justified,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  young  criminals  dread  to  be  sent  to  Elmira,  because 
they  will  be  forced  to  exert  all  their  powers  and  subjected  to 
a  vigorous  discipline.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  who 
are  not  disposed  to  reform.  An  officer  of  the  Sing  Sing 
prison  told  the  writer  that  former  inmates  of  Elmira  who 
were  committed  to  Sing  Sing  were  ztll  exceedingly  bitter 
against  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  their  experiences  there. 

Elmira  is  criticised,  with  some  justice,  perhaps,  for  mak¬ 
ing  too  little  of  religious  influences.  There  is  no  stated 

‘  See  articles  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner  in  North  .Vmerican  Review,  April, 
1885,  and  Harper’s  Monthly  for  February,  1886. 

See  Win.  Tallack’s  I’enological  and  Preventive  Principles,  p.  98  ff.  and  306. 
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chaplain.  Religious  services  are  conducted  by  different  men 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  and  there  is  very  little  personal 
religious  work.  Undoubtedly  a  religious  conversation  is  the 
best  possible  means  of  reformation.  One  of  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  prison  officers  in  the  United  States,  not  himself  a  pro¬ 
fessing  Christian,  said  recently,  “I believe  that  when  a  crim¬ 
inal  is  reformed,  God  Almighty  has  to  take  a  hand  in  it.” 

There  are  great  difficulties  in  applying  religion  to  the 
hearts  of  convicts.  No  class  of  men  is  under  so  great  temp¬ 
tation  to  play  the  hypocrite  and  at  the  same  time  so  free 
from  scruples  in  so  doing.  A  convict  said  to  a  clergyman 
sometime  ago,  “  I  feel  that  I  have  found  my  Saviour  here  in 
this  prison,  and  he  is  precious  to  my  soul,  and  I  want  you  to 
help  me  to  get  a  pardon.”  The  clergyman  did  not  help 
him;  but  he  obtained  a  pardon,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was 
back  at  his  old  vicious  practices. 

The  chaplain  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  used  to  say  when 
men  came  to  him  and  wanted  to  make  a  public  profession  of 
religion,  “  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  trying  to  be  a 
Christian.  Hold  on,  and  live  it  as  faithfully  as  you  can,  and 
I  will  help  you  all  I  can;  but  do  not  be  in  haste  about  mak¬ 
ing  a  public  profession.” 

No  convict  ought  to  be  allowed  to  feel  for  a  moment  that 
he  can  make  a  gain  of  godliness;  but  in  every  prison — espe¬ 
cially  in  every  reformatory,  there  should  be  a  wise,  patient, 
large-hearted  chaplain,  bearing  witness  by  his  life  to  the 
truth  and  the  power  of  the  Christian  religion ;  quick  to 
recognize  and  to  fan  into  a  living  flame  every  spark  of  genu¬ 
ine  religion,  but  too  wise  a  student  of  human  nature  to  be 
fooled  by  hypocritical  professions  and  made  a  tool  by  men 
who  are  scheming  for  a  pardon. 

It  is  claimed  with  a  good  show  of  truth  that  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  men  discharged  from  Elmira  become  law-abiding 
citizens.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  that  claim,  because  many 
who  go  wrong  find  their  way  to  other  states,  but  if  it  is  even 
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approximately  correct,  it  forms  a  notable  record.  What¬ 
ever  modifications  may  prove  necessary  as  the  system  grows, 
it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  advances  ever 
made  in  the  direction  of  a  reformatory  system. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Reformatory,  at  Concord,  differs 
in  several  particulars  from  the  Elmira  Reformatory.  There 
is  no  age  limit,  many  of  the  prisoners  being  of  middle  age. 
Prisoners  are  admitted  who  have  been  sentenced  more  than 
once,  and  petty  offenders,  as  well  as  felons,  are  received  ; 
many  being  sentenced  for  drunkenness.  Petty  offenders 
cannot  be  kept  more  than  two  years,  others,  not  more  than 
five  years.  As  a  result,  the  leverage  upon  the  prisoners  is 
weaker,  and  the  discipline  is  much  less  vigorous.  Outside 
employment  is  not  a  requisite  to  discharge.  Religious  agen¬ 
cies  are  extensively  employed.^  There  is  an  active  chaplain, 
a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  prayer-meetings,  and 
religious  societies.  In  fact.  Concord  is  as  often  criticised  for 
making  religious  influences  too  prominent  as  is  Palmira  for 
making  too  little  of  them.  The  officers  of  the  Concord 
Reformatory  do  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  number  of 
prisoners  reformed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory,  at  Huntingdon, 
and  the  Minnesota  State  Reformatory  at  St.  Cloud,  on  the 
Elmira  plan,  were  opened  in  1889.  Buildings  for  similar 
reformatories  are  being  erected  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  at 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

The  fourth  reformatory  system  is  the  British  system.^  By 
the  new  laws  of  1863  and  1878,  the  system  of  dealing  with 
convicts  was  revolutionized.  The  control  of  the  jails  and 
convict  prisons  was  vested  in  one  board  of  commissioners. 
Under  the  new  law,  while  awaiting  trial,  the  criminal  is  kept 

^  See  article  of  Wm.  J.  Batt,  moral  instructor  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
Reformatory,  on  “The  Call  of  the  Prison  to  Ministers,”  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  for  July,  1888. 

*  See  article  on  “Prison  Discipline”  in  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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on  the  “separate  plan,”  in  a  “local  prison.”  He  may  wear 
his  own  clothing,  provide  his  own  food,  and  communicate 
freely  with  his  friends,  but  has  no  association  with  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  If  convicted  of  a  petty  offence,  he  may  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  “imprisonment,”  not  more  than  two  years,  in  the 
local  prison.  During  his  sentence  he  is  kept  separate  from 
other  prisoners.  At  first  he  has  a  plank  bed,  hard  labor, 
and  very  plain  fare.  By  good  conduct  he  can  gain  promo¬ 
tion  through  four  stages  or  grades,  gaining  milder  treatment 
and  additional  privileges  with  each  stage.  These  local  pris¬ 
ons  correspond  to  our  county  jails,  and  are  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  upon  them.  If  convicted  of  a  serious  crime,  he  may 
be  sentenced  to  “penal  servitude,”  in  a  convict  prison,  for  a 
sentence  ranging  from  five  years  to  life.  The  first  nine 
months  is  spent  in  separate  confinement,  in  rigorous  punish¬ 
ment,  at  hard  labor.  The  rest  of  his  confinement  is  spent 
in  a  public-works  prison,  with  associated  labor  by  day  and 
separation  by  night.  The  mark  system  is  employed,  and 
convicts  can  shorten  their  sentence  one-fourth  by  earning 
good  marks.  Convicts  who  earn  this  diminution  of  sentence 
are  released  on  a  parole  or  license,  and  violation  of  its  con¬ 
ditions  sends  them  back  to  prison.  There  is  a  stringent 
system  of  police  supervision  over  discharged  convicts. 

The  British  system  is  much  more  rigorous  than  ours,  both 
in  the  severity  of  its  prison  discipline  and  in  its  treatment  of 
the  criminal  subsequent  to  discharge ;  but  it  is  a  serious 
question,  whether  a  modification  of  the  discipline  of  some  of 
our  prisons,  in  the  direction  of  the  British  system,  would  not 
be,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  both  to  the  prisoners  and  to 
society.  The  warden  of  a  state  prison  said  to  a  visitor, 
“You  may  talk  with  any  of  the  convicts;  you  will  find  them 
contented  and  well  pleased.”  Experiment  proved  this  true. 
The  convicts  lauded  their  warden,  and  expressed  their  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  discipline.  “But,”  said  the  visitor,  “I 
question,  whether  prison  discipline  ought  to  be  such  that  the 
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prisoners  will  like  it;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  such 
that  the  great  body  of  them  would  not  like  it.” 

The  British  prison  system  is  supplemented  by  a  large 
number  of  discharged  prisoners’  aid  societies,  organized  by 
private  benevolence,  but  aided  by  the  government.  The  gov¬ 
ernmental  gratuities  to  discharged  convicts  are  paid  through 
these  societies,  which  i^ssist  the  men  to  find  work,  and  watch 
over  them  after  discharge.  They  also  assist  a  portion  of 
discharged  convicts  to  emigrate  to  other  countries. 

Statistics  are  wanting  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  prison¬ 
ers  who  actually  reform,  but  it  is  inferred  that  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  them  do,  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
under  sentence  of  penal  servitude  has  decreased  rapidly. 
This  decrease  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  deterrent  and 
reformatory  effect  of  the  improved  system;  but  it  is  due  in 
part  to  the  shortening  of  sentences  by  the  parole  system, 
and  partly  to  the  emigration  of  discharged  convicts.  A 
careful  study  made  by  the  writer  shows  that  in  the  states  of 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  the  non-Pmglish-speaking  for¬ 
eigners  furnish  9.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  10 
per  cent  of  the  state-prison  convicts, — just  their  share.  The 
English-speaking  countries,  Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  and 
Canada,  furnish  9.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  and 
12.8  per  cent  of  the  state-prison  population,  which  is  one 
and  a  third  times  their  share.  In  the  city  workhouses  of 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  and  St.  Paul,  the  non-English-speaking  foreigners 
furnish  25  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  only  19  per 
cent  of  the  conv'icts,  or  four-fifths  of  their  share,  while  the 
English-speaking  foreigners  furnish  1 3  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population  and  29  per  cent  of  the  convicts,  or  two  and  a 
quarter  times  their  share.  It  is  true  that  comparisons  of 
American  criminals  with  foreigners,  based  on  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation,  are  unjust,  because  the  adults  furnish  the  criminals. 
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and  if  vve  compared  foreign  adults  with  American  adults  we 
should  find  that  Americans  furnish  more  than  their  share; 
yet,  evidently,  the  English-speaking  races  contribute  more 
criminals  in  proportion  than  other  foreigners,  and  there  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence  between  this  fact,  and  the  fact  of 
the  reduced  number  of  criminals  in  Great  Britain.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  discharged  prisoners’  aid  societies  of  Great 
Britain  distinctly  declare  that  one  of  their  objects  is  to  assist 
convicts  who  desire  to  emigrate. 

In  recent  years  the  State  has  made  important  efforts  to 
reform  criminals  by  other  agencies  than  prison  discipline  : 
first,  by  the  use  of  the  parole  system  ;  second,  by  encour¬ 
aging  the  work  of  voluntary  societies  for  aiding  discharged 
convicts;  and,  third,  by  a  system  of  “probation.”  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  in  1880  provided  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  in  each  city  or  town  of  “probation  officers,”^  who 
“shall  inquire  into  the  character  and  offence  of  every  person 
arrested  for  crime,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  accused  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  reform  without 

punishment; . and  the  court  may  permit  the  accused 

to  be  placed  upon  probation,  upon  such  terms  as  it  may 

deem  best,  having  regard  to  his  reformation . The 

probation  officer  shall  as  far  as  practicable  visit  offenders, 

. and  render  such  assistance  and  encouragement  as 

will  tend  to  prevent  their  again  offending.”  Such  offenders 
may  be  re-arrested  without  trial,  if  they  do  not  do  well. 
The  operation  of  this  system  has  been  very  encouraging,  and 
has  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  similar  law  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,^  which  went  into  effect  in  1887. 

It  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  those  personal  and  unofficial 
efforts  to  reform  criminals  to  which  reference  was  made  at 
the  outset.  We  will  suppose  that  a  parishioner  or  a  client 
or  a  patient  comes  to  you  in  great  distress  for  help  and  coun- 

^  General  Statutes  of  Massachusetts,  1882,  Chap,  ccxii.  sect.  74-81. 

^  Tallack’s  Penological  and  Preventive  Principles,  pp.  285,  312. 
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sel  with  reference  to  a  case  of  theft  or  forj^ery  or  violence. 
Discovery  is  imminent,  with  consequent  disgrace  and  pun¬ 
ishment.  You  will  first  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible 
what  kind  of  a  case  it  is:  What  is  the  culprit’s  age.^  What 
is  his  record .^  Is  it  his  first  criminal  offence.^  Has  he  ever 
been  in  prison.^  What  are  his  habits  his  associations.^  his 
home  influences.?  You  will  then  have  an  interview  with  the 
offender,  and  you  will  endeavor  to  discover  his  moral  situa¬ 
tion.  Is  he  penitent  or  only  frightened  ?  Has  he  a  real 
purpose  of  amendment  or  only  a  desire  to  escape  conse¬ 
quences.?  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  him  if  he  is  allowed 
to  escape.?  If  the  offender  is  a  child,  and  under  eight  years 
of  age  or  not  decidedly  vicious,  you  will  use  your  best  en¬ 
deavors  to  keep  him  out  of  the  reform  school;  for,  as  a  bad 
boy  who  has  had  experience  said  recently,  “  The  reform 
school  is  a  pretty  good  place  for  a  very  bad  boy,  but  a  very 
bad  place  for  a  pretty  good  boy.”  But  if  he  is  over  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age  and  is  evidently  confirmed  in  vice,  you 
will  urge  his  commitment  to  a  reform  school,  however  much  he 
or  his  parents  may  object.  If  he  does  not  appear  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  in  vice,  but  only  to  be  homeless  or  neglected,  you 
will  endeavor  to  have  him  placed  in  a  good  Christian  family, 
in  preference  to  any  institution,  however  good.  If  the  child 
appears  to  be  deficient  in  ordinary  moral  perceptions,  an  ex¬ 
pert  examination  may  be  needed,  to  ascertain  whether  he  is 
a  fit  subject  for  an  institution  for  feeble-minded  children.  If 
hereditary  criminal  tendencies  are  clearly  marked,  reform¬ 
atory  treatment  is  probably  needed. 

With  young  men,  the  course  to  be  followed  is  not  much 
different  from  that  with  children,  except  that  the  probability 
of  reformation  is  less.  With  inexperienced  and  accidental 
criminals,  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  drive 
them  farther  into  the  condition  from  which  you  wish  to 
deliver  them.  No  such  person  should  be  allowed  to  be  de¬ 
tained  in.  a  county  jail  awaiting  trial,  if  it  can  be  avoided; 
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for  it  is  the  general  testimony  of  experienced  observ^ers  that 
the  county  jails,  almost  without  exception,  are  schools  of 
vice,  where  the  inexperienced  are  speedily  initiated  into  the 
ways  of  experienced  criminals.  Unless  the  crime  is  very 
serious,  or  the  offender  is  considered  very  unreliable,  bail  can 
probably  be  secured.  Great  tact  is  necessary  to  make  your 
sympathy  felt,  without  weakening  the  remorse  and  penitence 
of  the  offender.  Nothing  is  so  important  in  such  a  case  as 
what  some  one  has  called  “sanctified  common  sense” 
adapted  to  the  particular  emergency.  In  a  New  England 
church,  there  once  arose  a  very  difficult  case  of  discipline. 
The  pastor  and  the  standing  committee  held  a  long  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  could  decide  upon  no  course  of  action.  So 
they  appointed  a  meeting  to  pray  over  the  case,  but  still 
they  were  in  doubt.  A  second  meeting  for  prayer  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  after  a  long  session,  as  a  good  brother  afterward 
related,  “We  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  from  Heaven,  sayin’, 
‘Jest  do  the  best  you  kin.’  ” 

The  offender  should  be  made  to  realize  that  your  object 
is  not  to  protect  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  sin,  but 
to  keep  him  from  sinning  again.  He  should  not  be  made  to 
feel  that  his  wrong-doing  makes  him  especially  interesting 
and  entitled  to  special  consideration,  but  only  that  you  will 
do  all  in  your  power  to  help  him  to  redeem  himself.  He 
should  understand  that  he  is  on  probation,  and  that  his 
future  depends  upon  his  record,  but  this  fact  should  not  be 
pressed  to  the  point  of  discouragement.  In  such  a  case 
exhortation  counts  for  little,  and  moralizing  is  worse  than 
useless.  It  is  of  little  use  to  exact  promises;  they  are  easily 
made,  and  likely  to  be  broken.  He  should  understand  that 
he  has  an  opportunity,  but  that  he  cannot  expect  to  escape 
the  consequences  in  case  the  offence  is  repeated.  With  wise 
treatment,  it  will  be  possible  to  invoke  the  aid  of  religion  ; 
for,  at  such  a  time,  if  ever,  a  man  realizes  his  own  helpless¬ 
ness,  and  his  need  of  divine  aid.  But  perhaps  the  case  will 
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prove  not  to  belong  to  the  hopeful  class.  The  culprit, 
though  young  in  years,  has  chosen  a  criminal  course  deliber¬ 
ately.  He  is  brazen,  vicious,  unrepentant,  or  he  assumes  a 
hypocritical  penitence,  worthy  of  Uriah  Heep.  He  snivels, 
weeps,  promises,  begs,  laughing  in  his  sleeve  the  while,  if  he 
discovers  signs  of  credulity.  Many  criminals  seem  lost  to 
all  sense  of  honor,  gratitude,  or  truthfulness.  They  delight 
in  wickedness,  for  its  own  sake,  and  they  take  special  pleas¬ 
ure  in  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  benevolent  people. 
When  you  are  convinced  that  the  culprit  is  of  this  sort  or 
has  had  repeated  criminal  experiences,  you  will  do  best  to 
turn  him  over  to  those  whose  special  duty  it  is,  to  deal  with 
such  cases. 

Considerable  caution  and  knowledge  of  criminal  character 
is  necessary  in  order  to  distinguish  the  superficial  bravado  of 
an  inexperienced  criminal  who  is  ready  to  break  down,  but 
is  trying  to  keep  up  a  brave  show,  from  the  cool  effrontery  of 
the  hardened  rascal.  Very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
first  impressions  and  outward  appearance,  for  the  worst  ras¬ 
cals  often  present  a  guileless  aspect,  while  men  of  good  inten¬ 
tions  look  like  deep-dyed  scoundrels.  “Who  is  that  vil¬ 
lainous-looking  convict.^”  said  a  lady  to  the  prison  usher, 
“I  should  know  him  for  a  criminal  anywhere.”  “That, 
madam,”  said  the  usher,  “is  the  prison  chaplain,  and  he  is 
not  so  bad  as  he  looks.”  Whoever  undertakes  this  work 
must  be  prepared  for  many  discouragements  and  many  dis¬ 
appointments.  If  you  succeed  in  half  the  cases  which  you 
undertake,  you  will  do  well.  But  if  you  can  save  one  or 
two  who  would  otherwise  go  down  into  the  depths  of  a 
criminal  life,  it  will  be  a  source  of  life-long  satisfaction. 

[Note. — In  addition  to  the  authorities  mentioned,  the  writer  has  made  use 
of  the  annual  proceedings  of  the  National  Prison  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  the  annual  reports  of  the 
directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Commission,  the  Prison  Associations  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  Elmira  Reforma¬ 
tory.  See,  also,  the  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory  and 
the  Minnesota  State  Reformatory.] 
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ARTICLE  V. 

the;  WESTMINSTER  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  MILTON  WILLIAMS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

There  is  an  old  legend  to  the  effect  that  a  giant  of  her¬ 
culean  strength,  visiting  Odin,  the  god  of  the  North,  no¬ 
ticed,  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  palace,  a  cat.  “You  can’t 
lift  that  cat,”  said  the  god.  The  giant  with  a  smile  of  in¬ 
credulity  made  the  attempt,  and  found  the  cat  the  outcropping 
of  a  serpent  that  encompassed  the  globe. 

Thisold  legend  not  inaptly  illustrates  the  difficulty  one  meets 
in  antagonizing  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  That 
venerable  creed,  which  summarizes  the  Calvinistic  system  of 
theology,  is  a  compact,  logical,  symmetrical,  self-consistent 
unit,  thought  out  and  formulated  by  some  of  the  profoundest 
thinkers  of  the  Christian  church.  It  covers  the  whole  field 
of  what  is  termed  metaphysical  theology:  and  so  interwoven 
and  linked  together  are  its  several  doctrines,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  root  out  one  without  eradicating  all.  It  is  on  all 
hands  conceded  that  the  system  must  be  received  or  rejected 
as  a  whole.  “The  most  cursory  perusal,”  says  Professor 
Shedd,  “will  show  that  a  revision  of  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  will  amount  to  a  recasting  the  whole  creed.”  Dr. 
De  Witt  expresses  the  fear  that  “A  revision  once  begun,  the 
desire  for  logical  unity  will  require  not  so  much  a  revision  as 
2ire7’olutioti  the  standards  of  the  church.”  Changes  other 
than  doctrinal  have  been  and  may  be  made;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  an  attempt  at  doctrinal  revision  will  not  be  wise 
until  the  church  is  prepared  to  eliminate  whatever  is  dis- 
VOL.  XLVII.  NO.  188. 
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tinctively  Calvinistic,  and  leave  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  these  unessential  and  controverted  points  to  the  discretion 
of  its  individual  members. 

The  Westminster  system  of  theology  roots  itself  in  the 
doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
profound  and  overshadowing  sense  of  the  power  and  per¬ 
fections  of  God.  It  commences  (chap,  i.)  with  an  able 
statement  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
Chap.  ii.  gives  us  this  admirable  definition  of  God:  “There 
is  but  one  only  living  and  true  God,  who  is  infinite  in  being 
and  perfection,  a  most  pure  spirit,  invisible,  without  body, 
parts,  or  passions,  immutable,  immense,  eternal,  incompre¬ 
hensible,  almighty;  most  wise,  most  holy,  most  free,  most 
absolute,  working  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his 
own  immutable  and  most  righteous  will,  for  his  own  glory; 
most  loving,  gracious,  merciful,  long-suffering,  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and 
sin;  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him;  and 
withal  most  just  and  terrible  in  his  judgments,  hating  all 
sin,  and  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.  God  hath 
all  life,  gloiyq  goodness,  blessedness,  in  and  of  himself ;  and 
is  alone  in  and  unto  himself  all-sufficient,  not  standing  in 

need  of  any  creature  which  he  hath  made . He  is 

the  alone  fountain  of  all  being,  of  whom,  through  whom, 
and  to  whom,  are  all  things;  and  hath  most  sovereign 
dominion  over  them,  to  do  by  them,  for  them,  and  upon 
them,  whatsoever  himself  pleaseth.” 

The  Creed  throughout  breathes  the  same  spirit  of  devout 
adoration  and  the  same  overwhelming  sense  of  the  power 
and  supremacy  of  God. 

In  this  exalted  view  of  the  divine  perfections,  all  Christian 
men  deeply  acquiesce,  and  they  honor  the  men  who  have 
not  shrunk  from  putting  forth  a  system  of  doctrines  which 
they  deemed  its  logical  sequence,  and  have  so  assiduously 
labored  to  establish  its  harmony  with  rational  and  revealed 
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truth.  Still,  a  majority  of  the  Christian  world  are  not  able 
to  accept  all  their  conclusions.  They  dissent  from  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  which  makes 
(iod  the  absolute  arbiter  of  all  events,  and  concedes  to  him 
the  same  unlimited  control  over  the  conduct  of  men  that  he 
has  over  the  motions  of  matter.  They  regard  the  theory, 
that  the  choices  and  destiny  of  men  were  unalterably  deter¬ 
mined  before  the  world  was,  incompatible  with  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  human  will  over  its  own  choices,  or  what  is 
termed  free-agency.  They  complain  that  chap.  iii.  i,“God 
from  all  eternity  did,  by  the  most  wise  and  holy  counsel  of 
his  own  will,  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  whatsoever 
comes  to  pass;”  chap.  v.  i,  “God  ....  doth  uphold, 
direct,  dispose,  and  govern  all  creatures,  actions,  and  things, 
from  the  greatest  even  unto  the  least;”  Larger  Catechism, 
O.  18,  which  represents  God  aS  “  powerfully  preserving  and 
governing  all  his  creatures,  [and]  ordering  them,  and  all  their 
actions,  to  his  own  glory,”  and  similar  declarations,  inv'olve 
the  theory  of  a  necessitated  will,  or  the  doctrine  of  fatalism., 
and  set  aside  all  possibility  of  a  moral  government,  and  of 
good  and  ill  desert. 

This  interpretation  of  these  passages  is  corroborated  by 
the  concurrent  views  of  all  Calvinistic  writers.  “Augustine,” 
says  Calvin,  “  contends,  very  largely,  that  sin  proceeds  not 
only  from  the  permission  and  prescience,  but  from  the  power 
of  God.”  “All  things,”  Calvin  assures  us,  “come  to  pass 
by  the  ordinance  and  decrees  of  God.”^  “The  decrees  of 
God,”  says  Edwards,  “are  none  other  than  his  eternal  doing 
that  which  is  done.”  “  It  is  metaphysically  proper,”  says 
President  Dwight,  “to  say  that  God  wills  all  things  into  ex¬ 
istence;  that  they  are  produced  by  his  choice  in  the  sense 
that  any  effect  is  produced  by  its  efficient  cause. “Paul,” 
says  Dr.  Chalmers,  “contends  for  as  great  mastery,  on  the 
~  1  Institutes,  Vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

“  Works,  Vol.  ii.  p.  543. 
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part  of  God,  over  the  spirits  of  men,  as  has  the  potter  over 
the  clay  he  fashions.  If  anything  happens,  not  because  the 
Creator  hath  so  appointed,  but  because  of  some  power  or 
liberty  in  the  creature,  that  thing  is  beyond  the  scope  and 

sovereignty  of  God . If  man  is  not  a  necessary 

agent,  God  is  a  degraded  sovereign.”^  Passages  of  similar 
import  could  be  cited  to  almost  any  extent  from  Calvinistic 
authors. 

They  complain,  also,  that  this  theory  of  a  necessitated  and 
divinely  determined  will  is  not  only  a  single  tenet  of  the 
Westminster  Creed,  but  its  basal  feature,  giving  character  to, 
and  rendering  logically  necessary,  its  whole  system  of  doc¬ 
trines.  Is  this  complaint  against  this  venerable  instrument 
just.^  President  Edwards  says:  “The  decision  of  most  of  the 
points  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  depends  upon  the 
determination  of  the  question.  Wherein  consists  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  will  requisite  to  moral  action.^”  The  Calvinistic 
school  account  a  man  a  free-agent.  The  vital  question  is. 
Is  the  freedom  they  account  him,  that  which  is  “requisite  to 
moral  action”.^ 

Chap.  ix.  of  the  Confession,  entitled,  “Of  Free  Will,”  de¬ 
clares: — 

Sect.  I.  “God  hath  endued  the  will  of  man  with  that 
natural  liberty  that  it  is  neither  forced,  nor  by  any  absolute 
necessity  of  nature  determined  to  good  or  evil.”  The  whole 
meaning  of  this  section,  as  shown  by  the  connection,  is  that 
man’s  will  cannot  be  forced,  by  anything  out  of  himself,  to 
either  good  or  evil. 

Sect.  2.  “Man,  in  his  state  of  innocency,  has  freedom  and 
power  to  will  and  to  do  that  which  is  good  and  well-pleas¬ 
ing  to  God;  but  yet  mutably,  so  that  he  might  fall  from  it.” 
The  assertion  here  is,  that  man  before  the  fall  could  will  in 
a  single  direction — the  one  which  accorded  with  his  state, 
and  the  implication  is  that  he  could  will  in  no  other. 

^  Lectures  on  Romans,  p.  372. 
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Sect.  3.  “Man,  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath  wholly 
lost  all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying 
salvation.” 

Sect.  4.  “  When  God  converts  a  sinner,  ....  he  freeth 
him  from  his  natural  bondage  under  sin,  and  by  his  grace 
alone,  enables  him  freely  to  will  and  to  do  that  which  is 
spiritually  good;  yet  so  as  that,  by  reason  of  his  remaining 
corruption,  he  doth  not  perfectly,  nor  only’,  will  that  which 
is  good,  but  doth  also  will  that  which  is  evil.”  That  is,  he 
wills  and,  by’  implication,  can  but  will,  according  to  his  pre¬ 
vailing  state  of  mind. 

Sect.  5.  “The  will  of  man  is  perfectly  and  immutably  free 
to  do  good  alone,  in  the  state  of  glory’  only.” 

This  view  of  freedom  is  plainly  summarized  in  two  state¬ 
ments:  I.  Moral  beings  always  will  in  accordance  with  their 
conditions,  natures, states  of  mind;  2.  They  cannot  will  other¬ 
wise.  This  interpretation  is  corroborated  by  the  “  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,”  by  Rev.  Robert  Shaw; 
revised  by’  the  Committee  of  Publication,  and  published  by 
the  Presby’terian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia. 

Commenting  upon  this  chapter,  the  author  asserts  that 
“The  necessity’  of  a  man’s  acting  and  willing  in  conformity’ 
with  his  apprehensions  and  disposition  is,  in  their  [Calvin¬ 
ists]  opinion,  fully  consistent  with  all  the  liberty  which  can 
belong  to  a  rational  nature.  The  Infinite  Being  necessarily 
wills  and  acts  according  to  the  absolute  perfection  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  yet  with  the  highest  liberty’.  Angels  necessarily  will 
and  act  according  to  the  perfection  of  their  natures,  yet  with 
full  liberty;  for  this  sort  of  necessity  is  so  far  from  interfer¬ 
ing  with  liberty  of  will,  that  the  perfection  of  the  will’s 
liberty  lies  in  such  a  necessity.  The  very  essence  of  its 
liberty  lies  in  acting  consciously  according  to  inward  prin¬ 
ciples  of  rational  apprehension,  and  natural  disposition” 
(page  135).  “In  his  natural  corrupt  state,  man  freely 
chooses  evil  without  any  compulsion  or  restraint  upon  his 
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will,  and  he  cannot  do  othcrwisCy  being  under  the  bondage 
of  sin.  In  the  state  of  grace  he  has  free  will,  partly  to  good 
and  partly  to  evil.  In  this  state  there  is  a  mixture  of  two 
opposite  moral  dispositions,  and  as  sometimes  the  one,  and 
sometimes  the  other,  prevails,  so  the  will  sometimes  chooses 
that  which  is  good  and  sometimes  that  which  evil.  In  a 
state  of  glory,  the  blessed  freely  choose  what  is  good;  and 
being  confirmed  in  a  state  of  perfect  holiness,  they  can  only 
he  ill  what  is  good''  (page  136). 

Evidently  this  expositor,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Committee  of  Publication,  interprets  the  Confession  as 
teaching  that  moral  beings  cannot  act  otherwise  than  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  their  dispositions  and  states  of  mind. 

Another  expositor,^  in  his  work,  entitled,  “What  is  Cal¬ 
vinism.^”  issued  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
earnestly  declares  that  the  will  yields  to  the  strongest  desire  and 
inclination  as  necessarily  as  the  scales  to  the  heaviest  weight. 
His  language  is:  “Scales  will  turn  in  an  opposite  direction 
if  there  be  a  preponderance  of  weight, — a  cause  adequate  to 
the  effect, — but  without  it  they  will  not.  No  more  will  the 
will  act  in  opposition  to  its  strongest  ^inclinations  and  mo¬ 
tives.  The  cause  in  the  one  case  is  just  as  adequate  to  the 
production  of  the  effect,  as  in  the  other”  (page  132).  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge,  in  still  stronger  language,  avers,  “We  can¬ 
not  conceive  that  a  man  may  be  conscious  that,  with  his 
principles,  inclinations,  feelings,  being  one  way,  his  will  may 
be  another.”^  “The  will,”  he  says,  “is  not  independent, 
self-determined,  but  is  always  determined  by  one’s  previous 
state  of  mind.”  Ability  to  act  according  to  one’s  disposi¬ 
tion  and  not  otherwise,  is  the  Calvinistic  definition  of  free¬ 
dom  known  and  read  w'herever  Calvinism  is  known.  To  estab¬ 
lish  it  President  Edwards  wrote  his  great  work  on  the  will. 
To  do  “as  one  pleases,”  or  “the  most  agreeable,”  is  all  the 

1  Rev.  Wm.  D.  Smith,  D.  D. 

2  Theology,  Vol.  ii.  p.  287. 
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liberty  he  allows  moral  beings,  and  concedes  that  “the  self- 
determining  power  of  the  will,  as  requisite  to  moral  action,” 
is  incompatible  with  Calvinism.^ 

If  by  any  admissible  exegesis  these  words  inclinations  f 
“feelings,”  “states  of  mind,”  can  be  construed  to  mean  ul¬ 
timate  choices,  WG  should  concede  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Hut  such  a  construction  is  not  admissible.  The  words 
evidently  describe  involuntary  states  of  mind,  and  make 
the  definition  of  freedom  precisely  Dr.  Reid’s  definition 
of  necessity.  “  If,”  he  says,  “  the  determination  of  the 
will  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  something  involuntary 
in  one’s  state  of  mind,  or  in  his  external  circumstances,  he  is 
not  free,  but  the  subject  of  necessity.”  “An  exercise,”  says 
Professor  Cochran,  “is  free  when  at  the  time,  and  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  agent  can  do  otherwise;  necessary,  when  at 
the  time,  and  in  the  circumstances,  he  cannot  do  otherwise.” 
If,  then,  the  agent  cannot  act  otherwise  than  he  feels,  or  do 
other  than  he  feels,  or  do  other  than  the  most  agreeable,  his 
conduct  falls  into  the  category  of  necessity. 

Choice  is  selection,  and  in  its  very  nature  implies  an  alter¬ 
native.  If  one  can  will  only  as  he  feels,  he  has  no  alterna¬ 
tive,  and  the  words  “  freedom  ”  and  “  free-agency  ”  properly 
apply  neither  to  him  nor  his  actions.  The  lower  animals  are 
as  truly  free-agents  as  he:  they  follow  their  own  instincts, 
act  as  they  feel,  unless  restrained,  and  cannot  do  otherwise. 
So  is  the  stream,  which  flows  and  must  flow  according  to  its 
own  nature  and  laws,  just  as  free  as  man.  If  the  Calvinistic 
theory  be  true,  there  is  no  distinction  between  freedom  and 
necessity.  Everything  is  within  the  chain  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  there  is  no  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  the 
conduct  of  a  man  and  the  motion  of  a  wheel.  But  this 
theory  lacks  the  first  semblance  of  freedom.  It  difters  in 
nothing  from  the  fatalism  of  Collins  and  Hobbes.  It  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  the  deepest  intuitions  of  every  rational  mind, 
and  proven  false  by  every  hour  of  rational  experience. 

^  Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  381. 
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Calvinists  themselves  concede  that  their  views  of  divine 
sovereignty  are  apparentl}'  incompatible  with  human  free- 
agency;  but,  as  both  are,  in  their  view,  revealed  truths,  they 
hold  that  the  two  are  reconcilable,  and  that  the  fact  will 
sometime  be  made  to  appear.  They  compare  the  two 
theories  to  two  columns  standing  side  by  side,  and  rising  to 
a  stupendous  height,  and  somewhere  uniting  in  a  monolith, 
but  too  far  up  for  mortal  vision  to  reach.  But  how  can  two 
propositions  mutually  contradictory'  be  reconciled.^  Evi¬ 
dently^  the  assertion  that  in  every'  instance  of  choice  there 
are  two  possibilities,  and  the  assertion  that  in  no  instance 
can  there  be  more  than  one,  never  are,  and  never  can  be, 
both  true. 

But  the  Westminster  theory'  of  divine  sovereignty',  we  arc 
assured,  is  a  revealed  truth,  occupying  a  prominent  place  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures;  that  it  is  taught  in  many'  places  by- 
implication,  and  directly'  asserted  in  Eph.  i.  i,  “W’ho  work- 
eth  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  will;”  and  in  I3an.  i\-. 
35,  “And  he  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army'  of 
heav'en,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  earth.” 

My'  limits  will  allow  me  only'  to  say':  i.  A  majority'  of 
Ihble  readers  do  not  so  construe  these  texts,  nor  do  they 
find  the  distinctive  principle  of  Calvinism  cv'en  by  implication 
in  the  sacred  v'olume;  2.  A  construction  which  supports  the 
Calvinistic  view  antagonizes  the  whole  trend  of  the  Bible; 
3.  All  that  these  passages  necessarily  mean,  is,  that  God  acts, 
in  reference  to  all  things,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will.  Distinctive  Calvinism,  I  am  persuaded,  so  far  from 
being,  par  e.vcellence,  biblical  theology,  is  not  only  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but  utterly  discordant  with 
both  their  letter  and  their  spirit. 

It  is  farther  claimed,  that  if  moral  beings  are  sovereign 
over  their  own  choices,  God  is  not  supreme;  his  power  is 
limited:  beings  whom  he  has  made,  can  set  at  naught  his 
authority',  resist  his  will,  thwart  his  plans,  and  grieve  his 
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heart,  l^ut  is  not  this  precisely  vv'hat  the  Bible,  from  its 
commencement  to  its  close,  charges  against  men.!*  And 
what  is  there  in  all  this  derogatory  to  a  single  divine  attri¬ 
bute.-*  Let  us  suppose  that  beings  of  such  awful  capabilities 
are  a  higher  type  of  creation,  more  like  God  who  made 
them, — capable  of  knowing  him,  becoming  partakers  of  his 
nature,  and  coming  into  closer,  deeper  companionship  with 
the  infinite  mind;  and  that  songs  and  homage  from  intelli¬ 
gences  capable  of  withholding  them ,  are  sweeter  to  the 
divine  ear  than  songs  and  homage  from  those  who  have  no 
such  power;  and  let  us  suppose  that  a  universe  of  such 
beings,  influenced  only  by  moral  considerations,  augment 
immeasurably  the  glory  of  God,  the  grandeur  of  his  empire, 
and  the  ocean  of  bliss  which  shall  ebb  and  flow  within  it 
forever,  would  such  a  universe  and  government,  even  should 
they  involve  some  self-limitation  to  the  field  of  his  power, 
be  derogatory  to  his  character  ? 

Which  is  the  more  honorable  to  a  human  father,  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  mere  force  and  physical  strength,  or  one  of  love 
and  motive  and  moral  influence  .-*  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  illogical  than  this  attempt  to  exalt  the  great  Father  by 
reducing  his  government  to  a  system  of  mechanical  forces, 
and  his  subjects  to  machinery. 

But  does  the  sov'ereignty  of  the  human  will,  or  the  divine 
inability  to  control  its  choices  by  force,  involve  a  limitation 
of  the  power  of  God.-*  No  more,  I  answer,  than  does  his 
inability  to  control  clods  and  stars  by  motive.  To  do  either 
is  precluded  by  the  nature  of  things,  and  really  all  the  lim¬ 
itation  ascribed  to  God  is  the  impossibility  of  doing  what  he 
has  made  it  impossible  to  do. 

l^ut  this  whole  matter  of  the  will’s  sovereignty  is  laid  to 
rest,  and  its  independence  of  all  antecedent  conditions  estab¬ 
lished  forever,  by  the  fall  of  our  first  parents.  Two  holy 
human  beings  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  how  many  apos¬ 
tate  angels  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  willed,  not 
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according,  but  in  exact  opposition,  to  their  existing  disposi¬ 
tions  and  states  of  mind.  This  simple  admitted  fact 
establishes,  beyond  all  rational  dispute,  the  self-determining 
power  of  the  will,  and  is  utterly  subversive  of  the  whole 
system  of  Calvinism. 

It  also  pretty  clearly  establishes  two  other  anti-calvinistic 
facts:  I.  If  holy  beings,  without  any  antecedent  change, 
can  renounce  allegiance  to  the  divine  government,  sinful 
beings,  certainly,  under  the  illumination  and  pressure  of 
divine  influence,  can,  without  any  change  preparatory  there¬ 
unto,  resume  such  allegiance.  In  other  words,  if  it  was  not 
necessary  for  holy  beings  to  become  sinful  before  they  could 
sin,  it  seems  hardly  necessary'  for  sinful  beings  to  become 
regenerated  before  they  can  bow  in  submission  to  the  divine 
will ;  2.  If  the  change,  in  the  one  case,  was  the  subject’s 
own  act,  it  may  primarily  be  the  sinner’s  own  act  in  the 
other,  and  the  assertion  may  be  untrue,  “Man  by  the  fall 
lost  all  ability  of  will  to  anything  spiritually  good  accom¬ 
panying  salvation.” 

Having  shown,  I  think,  the  basal  assumption  of  the 
Westminster  theology  to  be  untenable,  it  remains  to  glance, 
for  a  moment,  at  some  of  its  distinctive  doctrines. 

1.  As  it  makes  involuntary  dispositions  and  states  of  mind 

the  whence  moral  action  proceeds,  with  perfect  logical 

consistency,  it  makes  these  dispositions,  or  what  is  termed 
the  “sensibility,”  the  residence  of  the  moral  element,  and 
eonsequently  it  makes  sin  and  holiness  consist  not  primarily 
in  actual  transgression  and  obedience,  but  in  states  and  feel¬ 
ings  whence  obedience  and  disobedience  proceed,  and  man’s 
emotional  nature  it  recognizes  as  properly  his  moral  nature, 
or  his  heart. 

2.  Locating  the  moral  element  in  the  sensibility,  it  giv’es  to 
sin  and  holiness  a  new  and  peculiar  definition,  making  them, 
not  voluntary  crises,  which  may  properly  be  required  and 
forbidden,  but  a  kind  of  entity,  not  easily  defined,  which 
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may  be  created,  transferred,  and  transmitted.  Hence  we  are 
assured  that  our  first  parents  were  “created  endowed  with 
true  holiness;"  that  in  consequence  of  the  fall  they  lost 
“their  original  righteousness”  and  “  became  wholly  defiled 
in  all  the  faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and  body;  and  that  this 
defilement,  with  all  the  motions  thereof,  is properly 
sin." 

It  is  not  perfectly  apparent  what  the  sin  of  our  first  par¬ 
ents  consisted  in.  It  could  not  have  been  in  any  corruption 
of  nature  whence  it  proceeded,  as  their  natures  were  far 
enough  from  being  sinful:  nor  did  it  consist  in  actual  trans¬ 
gression,  inasmuch  as  all  actual  transgression,  we  are  as¬ 
sured,  proceeds  from  original  corruption.  It  must  have 
consisted  in  the  consequences  which  followed  their  trans¬ 
gression  . 

3.  The  Westminster  Creed  contains  another  terrible  dis¬ 
closure,  to  wit :  This  corrupt  nature,  which  “is  truly  and 
properly  sin,”  was  “conveyed”  from  our  first  parents  “to  all 
their  posterity,  descending  from  them  by  ordinary  generation, 
in  consequence  of  which  every  child  of  Adam’s  race  is  born 
a  sinner,  and  all  sin,”  we  are  told,  “both  original  diud  actual, 

. doth,  in  its  own  nature,  bring  guilt  upon  the  sinner, 

whereby  he  is  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  curse  of 
the  law,  and  so  made  subject  to  death,  with  all  miseries, 
spiritual,  temporal,  and  eternal.” 

4.  Sadder  yet  is  the  disclosure  that  the  guilt  of  this  sin  of 
our  first  parents  is  imputed  [charged  over]  to  all  their  pos¬ 
terity.  This  is  a  terrible  indictment  of  our  poor  race.  Hard, 
indeed,  is  the  lot  to  which  man  is  born !  According  to  this 
Creed,  he  is  held  responsible  and  is  punished  (i)  for  the  sin 
of  our  first  parents,  committed  ages  before  he  existed;  (2) 
for  a  corrupt  inherited  nature  in  whieh  he  had  no  more  vol¬ 
untary  agency  than  in  the  creation,  and  no  possible  means 
of  escaping;  (3)  for  actual  transgression  proceeding  unavoid¬ 
ably  from  a  nature  with  which  he  was  born,  and  will,  in 
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spite  of  himself,  proceed  forever,  unless  rescued  by  a  power 
over  which  he  has  no  control  or  influence.  For  this  melan¬ 
choly  inheritance,  which  he  would  gladly  have  avoided,  he 
is  doomed  to  “a  separation  from  the  comfortable  presence 
of  God,  and  to  most  grievous  torments  of  soul  and  body, 
without  intermission,  in  hell  fire  forev'er.” 

We  cannot  avoid  the  inquiry.  Why  was  not  one  of  the 
holy  acts  of  our  first  parents  imputed  to  their  posterity 
rather  than  that  one  sinful  act.^  and  Why  was  not  the  holy 
nature  with  which  they  were  created,  conveyed,  rather  than 
their  sinful  one  t  and  Why  do  not  parents  now,  with  renezved 
hearts,  convey  their  renewed  natures  to  their  children,  rather 
than  the  old  nature  which  they  have  “put  oft”?  How 
mysterious,  if  moral  character  is  transmitted,  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  righteous  come  into  the  world  apparently  just 
as  sinful  as  the  children  of  the  wicked! 

But  is  there  any  evidence  that  men  inherit  natures  morally 
corrupt,  and  that  every  child  is  born,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  a  sinner.^  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  the  Bible 
anywhere,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  teaches  that  a 
child  is  born  a  sinner,  or  is  born  with  a  sinful  nature.  Nor 
do  I  believe  any  such  theory  is  supported  either  by  reason 
or  by  facts.  To  my  mind  no  two  things  can  be  more  incon¬ 
gruous  than  infancy  and  guilt.  The  idea  that  the  little  one, 
such  as  the  Saviour  took  so  lovingly  to  his  arms,  coming 
like  an  angel,  bearing  the  benedictions,  exhaling  the  per¬ 
fumes,  and  breathing  the  melodies  of  the  same  far-away  and 
better  clime,  deserves  punishment,  is  simply  odious  ;  and 
doubly  odious  would  be  that  parent  who  should  treat  the 
little  stranger  in  accordance  with  such  an  idea.  Indeed, 
this  whole  theory  of  created  holiness,  imputed  guilt,  and 
propagated  sin,  seems  to  me  not  only  an  absurdity,  but  a 
travesty  upon  the  whole  teaching  and  spirit  of  the  Sacred 
Word. 

To  relieve  a  theory  so  unsavory,  it  is  said  the  word 
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“guilt,”  when  applied  to  inherited  corruption,  means  “liabil¬ 
ity  to  suffer.”  But  such  a  definition  is  inconsistent  with  the 
declaration,  “  this  corruption  of  our  nature  is  truly  and  prop¬ 
erly  sin,”  and  “the  source  of  all  actual  transgression.”  The 
Westminster  divines  could  not  have  used  it  in  such  a  sense. 

5.  The  Westminster  vdew  of  regeneration^  or  G&QCixxdX  call¬ 
ing,  is  another  logical  necessity  of  the  theory  of  a  necessi¬ 
tated  will.  It  holds  (i)  that  regeneration  is  change  wrought 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  which  the  subject  is  “altogether 
passive;”  (2)  that  it  is  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  “  those  whom 
God  hath  predestinated  unto  life,  and  those  only;”  (3)  that 
it  is  effected  in  God’s  own  “appointed  and  accepted  time;” 
(4)  that  the  change  “  is  of  God’s  free  and  special  grace  alone, 
not  from  anything  at  all  foreseen”  in  the  creature;  (5)  that 
it  consists  in  “  taking  away  the  heart  of  stone,  and  giving  a 
heart  of  flesh,”  giving  a  literal  sense  to  a  text  highly  figura¬ 
tive.  It  gives  no  direction  as  to  how  this  change  may  be 
secured.  It  rather  discourages  all  efforts  to  find  pardon 
through  the  Crucified.  Its  stern  teachings  are  that  it  inevi¬ 
tably  comes  “in  God’s  own  accepted  and  appointed  time”  to 
all  for  whom  the  boon  was  purchased,  and,  by  implication, 
teaches  that  no  others  need  apply. 

How  the  minister  of  Christ  can  proclaim  its  hard,  Christ- 
less  doctrines,  and  in  the  same  breath,  or  on  the  same  day, 
invite  the  sinner  to  accept  a  pardon  offered  to  all,  I  am  not 
able  to  comprehend.  The  logical  mind  of  John  Calvin  al¬ 
lowed  no  such  inconsistency.  He  denounced  the  man  who 
“pretends  that  grace  is  offered  promiscuously  and  freely  to 
all.” 

But  this  heart  of  flesh,  when  obtained,  does  not  quite  dis¬ 
place  the  old  heart  of  stone.  “There  abideth,”  this  Creed 
assures  us,  “still  some  remnants  of  corruption  in  every  part. 
Whence  ariseth  a  continual  and  irreconcilable  war,  in  which 
war,  although  the  remaining  corruption  doth  much  prevail 
for  a  time,  yet  through  the  continual  supply  of  grace  the  re¬ 
generate  part  doth  prevail.” 
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6.  The  doetvine  of  eleetion,  the  most  prominent  in  the 
Confession,  is  but  a  corollary  of  the  theory  of  a  necessitated 
will.  It  is  thus  presented,  chap.  iii.  3-7,  “By  the  decree 
of  God,  .  .  .  some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto 
everlasting  life,  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death. 
These  angels  and  men,  thus  predestinated  and  foreordained, 
are  particularly  and  unchangeably  designed;  and  their  num¬ 
ber  . cannot  be  either  increased  or  diminished.  Those 

of  mankind  that  are  predestinated  unto  life,  God,  before  the 

foundation  of  the  world  was  laid, . hath  chosen, 

in  Christ,  unto  everlasting  glory,  out  his  mere  free  grace  and 
love,  without  any  foresight  of  faith  or  good  works,  or  perse¬ 
verance  in  either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature, 
as  conditions,  or  causes  moving  him  thereunto  ;  and  all  to 
the  praise  of  his  glorious  grace . The  rest  of  man¬ 

kind,  God  was  pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable  coun¬ 
sel  of  his  own  will,  ....  to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain  them 
to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  his 
glorious  justice.” 

The  stinging  satire  of  Robert  Burns  is  not  a  very  unfair 
presentation  of  the  same  view: — 

“  O  ihou,  wha  in  the  heavens  dost  dwell, 

VVha,  as  it  pleases  best  thysel’. 

Sends  ane  to  heaven,  and  ten  to  hell, 

A’  for  thy  glory. 

And  no  for  onie  guid  or  ill 

The’ve  done  afore  thee.” 

The  doctrine,  as  will  be  seen,  places  the  ground  of  this 
discrimination  implied — the  ultimate  reason  one  is  holy  and 
another  sinful — one  is  saved  and  another  lost — in  the  divine 
zoiil,  and  denies  the  subjects  themselves  the  slightest  influ¬ 
ence  in  determining  their  own  characters  or  destinies.  It 
fully  justifies  the  answer,  given  by  a  clergyman  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  young  lady,  “Why  am  I  not  converted.^”  to  wit, 
“  Because  God  has  not  converted  you.”  And,  according  to 
it,  whether  God  ever  will  convert  the  dear  girl  depends  upon 
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no  prayer  she  can  offer,  no  efforts  or  struggles  she  can  make, 
but  simply  upon  the  question.  Is  she  one  of  the  elect?  All 
this  is  intensely  logical.  Election  could  not  be  conditioned 
upon  foreseen  conduct,  inasmuch  as  foreseen  conduct  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  divune  will,  as  fully  as  was  the  election 
itself.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  doctrine  which  more  fully 
relieves  a  sinner  of  all  responsibility  for  his  impenitence  and 
rejection  of  Christ. 

There  is  here  a  slight  discrepancy  among  Calvinists.  The 
Kdwardean  school  hold  that  God  ordained  a  part  of  our  race 
“to  dishonor  and  wrath,”  “as  the  necessary  means  to  the 
greatest  good.”  But,  as  this  view  involves  limitations  of 
divine  power,  the  very  rock  of  offence  the  Westminster  sys- 
'  tern  was  devised  to  escape,  it  is  not  generally  received.  The 
Westmister  view,  that  the  reason  is  wholly  inscrutable,  is  the 
more  popular.  “God  could,”  says  Calvin,  “  convert  to  good 
the  will  of  the  wicked,  because  he  is  omnipotent.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  he  could.  Why  then  did  he  not?  Because  he  would 
not;  and  why  he  would  not,  remains  with  himself.”  And 
he  denounces  any  one  who  has  the  temerity  to  push  the 
inquiry.  God,  it  seems,  according  to  this  doctrine,  dooms 
moral  beings  to  endless  sufferings,  without  affording  them 
the  poor  satisfaction  of  knowing  why. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  a  relief  to  one,  involved  in  the  meshes 
of  such  a  theology,  to  accept  the  scriptural  and  rational 
truth,  that  sinners  are  in  possession  of  plenary  ability  to 
accept  or  reject  the  offer  of  pardon  made  to  all,  and  that 
God  has  elected  to  eternal  life  all  whom  he  knew,  by  the 
wisest  possible  use  of  means,  he  could  persuade  to  accept 
the  proffered  boon:  others,  with  grief  that  only  the  infinite 
heart  can  feel,  he  passes  by  as  an  inevitable  necessity, 
growing  out  of  the  mechanism  of  mind  and  the  nature  of 
things.  In  other  words,  election  is  “according  to  the  fore- 
knoivledge  of  God.”  “Whom  he  forekneWy  them  did  he 
predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.” 
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After  all,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  “with  God,”  as  Dr. 
Hodge  asserts,  “  there  is  no  distinction  between  past,  present, 
and  future,  but  all  time  is  equally  present ;  ”  and  that  the 
words  “foreknowledge,”  “foreordination,”  “decrees,”  etc., 
are  mere  accommodations  to  our  limited  capacities.  It  is 
very  certain  that  the  divine  relation  to  time  is  to  us  an  un¬ 
fathomable  mystery.  It  is  not  wise  to  be  too  positive  about 
theories  which  may  have  but  an  imaginary  foundation. 

7.  The  Westminster  Creed  denies  that  God  is  the  author 
of  sin,  yet  it  makes  him  the  Creator,  in  every  child,  of  a 
corrupt  nature,  which  it  declares  to  be  not  only  “truly  and 
properly  sin,”  but  the  source  whence  all  actual  transgressions 
proceed.  Worse,  infinitely,  it  charges  that  all  the  vices, 
crimes,  and  cruelties  of  our  race  are  ordained  by  him,  and 
accord  with  his  will.  If  all  this  can  be  sustained,  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  all  competent  tribunals  would  convict  him  of  being, 
not  only  the  author  of  sin,  but  himself  a  sinner,  and  the 
only  sinner  in  his  domain. 

8.  Its  fundamental  idea,  that  man  is  a  passive  subject 
rather  than  an  active  responsible  agent,  with  perfect  logical 
consistency,  it  carries  out  in  its  definitions  of  regeneration, 
repentance,  conversion,  justification,  and  faith  :  also  in  its 
doctrine  of  the  necessary  perseverance  of  saints  and  irresist¬ 
ible  grace,  making  them  gifts  conferred  and  effects  produced 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  rather  than  primarily  choices  and  states 
of  the  will. 

9.  But  perhaps  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  this 
Creed  is  its  theory  of  the  Atonement.  With  its  characteristic 
logical  consistency,  it  puts  the  necessity  of  this  great  trans¬ 
action  into  the  divine  mind,  and  makes  the  satisfaction  of 
divine  justice  the  ground  and  essential  condition  of  pardon. 
The  final  cause  of  punishment,  according  to  its  theory,  is  not 
the  stability  of  government  and  a  profounder  respect  for  law, 
but  the  satisfactionyof  the  deep  displeasure  and  holy  indig¬ 
nation  with  which  God  regards  sin — an  indignation  nothing 
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will  appease  but  punishment  to  its  full  deserts.  Professor  A. 
A.  Hodge  holds,  that  to  punish  sin  up  to  its  full  deserts  is 
obligatory  upon  God;  that  he  would  be  derelict  in  duty,  to 
let  off  a  single  sinner  without  extorting  from  him,  or  some¬ 
one  in  his  stead,  a  degree  of  suffering  fully  equivalent  to  his 
guilt. ^ 

If  it  is  rectora/^]\x^X\ce:  which  makes  this  demand,  and  the 
theory  is  that  God  punishes  sinners  to  .satisfy  the  claims  of 
benevolence,  and  that  the  degree  of  punishment  is  in  every 
case  determined  by  these  claims,  we  fully  acquiesce  in  it. 
Hut  this  is  not  the  justice  referred  to  in  the  Westminster 
Confession.  It  adopts  not  the  governmental^  but  the  penal 
system  of  atonement,  and  claims  that  punishment  is  inflicted 
to  satisfy  the  vindictive  or  retributive  justice  of  God,  and, 
strictly  interpreted,  means  that  God  punishes  moral  beings 
in  hell  forever,  not  for  any  good  which  will  accrue  to  them, 
or  to  his  universe,  but  simply  for  the  satisfaction  it  affords 
him  to  see  them  suffer.  It  is  but  a  slight  modification  of 
this  system,  which  is  adopted  by  the  author  of  “The  Moral 
System  and  the  Atonement,”  who  holds  that  the  whole 
“  Social  System  ”  also  demand  that  their  sense  of  justice 
shall  also  be  satisfied  by  the  punishment  of  sinners  up  to 
their  full  desert,  making  all  other  moral  beings  just  as  wicked 
as  God. 

10.  As  it  is  not  possible  that  the  same  sin  is  twice  pun¬ 
ished,  once  adequately  on  the  person  of  Christ,  and  again 
on  the  person  of  the  sinner  himself,  it  follows  that  all  for  whom 
Christ  has  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  will  be  saved. 
Hence  either  the  doctrine  of  limited  atonement  or  that  of 
universal  salvation  becomes  a  logical  necessity.  The  West¬ 
minster  divines  accept  the  former  alternative,  and  make  lim¬ 
ited  atonement  a  distinct  article  of  their  Creed.  Chap.  viii.  8 
asserts,  “To  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  purchased  re¬ 
demption,  he  doth  certainly  and  effectually  apply  and  com- 

^  Atonement,  pp.  40-45.  ^  See  Rational  Theology,  p.  193. 
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niunicate  the  same;”  chap.  iii.  6,  “  Neither  are  any  other 
redeemed  by  Christ,  effectually  called,  justified,  adopted,  sanc- 
fied  and  saved,  but  the  elect  only;”  Larger  Catechism,  Q.  59, 
“  Redemption  is  certainly  applied,  and  effectually  communi¬ 
cated,  to  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  purcha.sed  it.” 
These  assertions  clearly  contradict  the  repeated  declaration 
of  the  Bible;  and  their  practical  acceptance,  it  seems  to  me, 
bars  effectually  the  e.xercise  of  faith  in  the  atoning  sacrifice. 

II.  The  basal  error  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  as 
has  been  already  intimated,  is  an’  interpretation  of  div/ine 
sovereignty  inconsistent  with  human  free-agency.  The  in¬ 
strument  seems  to  labor  to  magnify  and  exalt  God  at  the 
expense  of  other  moral  beings.  It  assumes  that  the  latter 
have  no  interests  worthy  of  the  divine  regard,  no  rights 
worthy  of  respect,  and  no  destiny,  in  the  divine  estimate,  of 
immeasurable  importance.  It  assumes  that  they  were  created, 
not  as  in  themselves  an  end,  or  primarily  for  their  own  sakes, 
but  as  a  means  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  augment 
his  felicity.  “Men,”  .says  a  late  Calvinistic  writer,  “ were 
created  to  subserve  the  divine  pleasure  as  fully  as  was  aii)’ 
other  part  of  creation.”  “God  hath  most  sovereign  domin¬ 
ion  over  them,  to  do  by  them,  for  them,  and  upon  them,  what¬ 
soever  himself  pleaseth,”  says  the  Confession,^  carrying  the 
implication  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  doing  them  injus¬ 
tice. 

No  sentiment  can  be  in  more  perfect  dissonance  to  all  the 
ways  of  God,  and  all  the  rev’^elations  he  has  made  of  himself. 
The  true  position  is  that — 

“The  soul  of  man,  Jehovah’s  breath, 

That  keeps  two  worlds  at  strife,’’ 

crowned  with  intelligence  and  immortality,  was  created  ft)r 
companionship  with  God,  in  his  own  similitude,  and  is  as 
dear  to  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye;  and  sooner  than  do 
injustice  to  the  least  one,  he  would  see  these  material  heavens 


^  Chap.  ii.  2. 
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pass  away;  that  man  was  created  primarily  for  his  oien 
sake,  is  the  product  of  divine  love,  and  of  the  infinite  desire 
of  God  to  share  with  other  beings  the  bliss  that  swells 
eternal  in  his  own  bosom,  and  to  widen  the  aggregate  of  bless¬ 
edness  in  his  domain. 

With  profound  respect  for  the  great  and  good  men  who 
accept  the  Westminster  theology,  1  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
a  system  of  unsupported  human  philosophy,  and  as  a  mourn¬ 
ful  illustration  of  the  danger  of  trusting  to  mere  speculation. 
I  cannot  accept  it  as  a  system  of  Christian  theology,  for  the 
sufficient  reason,  were  there  no  other,  that  the  central  facts 
of  the  Christian  religion  are  not  in  it.  It  is  a  Christianity 
largely  without  Christ.  It  discourses  learnedly  of  decrees, 
foreordination,  and  foreknowledge,  but  leav^es  out  the  greatest 
fact  of  revelation  and  of  history,  “  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.”  It  utterly  misin¬ 
terprets  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  plan  God  has  revealed 
to  save  him.  The  infinite  conipassion  of  God,  and  his  in¬ 
finite  desire  that  all  should  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  ; 
the  love  of  Christ,  and  his  offers  of  rest  to  all  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden;  the  privilege  and  duty  of  all  men  to  bow 
in  submission  to  the  divine  will,  it  fails  to  reflect.  It  divides 
our  race,  by  some  inscrutable  line,  into  two  classes.  To  the 
one  it  makes  salvation  a  necessity,  to  the  other  it  bequeathes 
an  inheritance  of  unavoidable  and  unutterable  despair.  It 
is  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  shaped  and  interpreted  into 
conformity  to  the  fatalistic  philosophy  of  the  old  heathen 
world — a  compound  of  Christianity  and  paganism. 

While  I  say  these  hard  things,  I  confess  to  a  kindly  feeling 
toward  this  venerable  Confession.  It  contains  many  valuable 
truths.  For  two  and  a  half  centuries  it  has  been  the  accepted 
creed  of  some  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  churches 
of  the  Christian  world, — churches  which,  in  the  great  battles 
for  truth  and  righteousness,  have  stood  in  the  van, — churches 
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we  love  to  honor.  Among  its  adherents  have  been  many  of 
the  great  leaders  of  theological  thought,  whose  names  we 
revere,  and  over  whose  graves  we  drop  the  tear.  Yet  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  success  of  these  churches  has  been  achieved  in 
spite,  rather  than  in  consequence,  of  their  creed.  Had  the 
decision  of  the  Council  of  Dort  been  reversed,  T  feel  assured, 
our  world  to-day  would  stand  much  nearer  its  millennial 
morning.  The  creed  which  there  gained  the  victory  has 
oroved,  I  believe,  a  corpse  in  the  closet  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  which,  though  largely  kept  out  of  sight,  has 
poisoned  the  atmosphere,  paralyzed  the  activities,  and  re¬ 
tarded  the  growth  of  these  churches,  and  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  prevalent  fatalism  of  our  times.  I  anY  glad 
to  believe  the  Calvinist  theology  long  ago  passed  its  zenith, 
and  will  soon  be  a  thing  that  was.  Like  some  huge  iceberg 
from  arctic  climes,  it  has  floated  down  into  the  tropics,  and 
is  gradually  disappearing  from  view.  Our  children’s  children 
will  regard  it  as  a  relic  of  by-gone  years,  and  deem  the  fact 
that  it  was  once  the  accepted  creed  of  intelligent  churches, 
the  marvel  of  history. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PREDESTINATION  FROM 
AUGUSTINE  TO  PP:TER  LOMBARD  (430-1160). 

BY  THE  REV.  M.  S.  FREEMAN,  NEWELL,  IOWA. 

[Note. — The  following  paper  constituted  a  portion  of  the  work  of  the 
Historical  Seminary  at  Oberlin  for  the  Winter  Term  of  1889.  Martin  Luther, 
Zwingli,  and  Calvin  all  teach  a  very  strong  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  it 
became  a  matter  of  importance  in  the  studies  of  that  Winter  to  know  whether 
they  had  simply  followed  Augustine  blindly,  without  the  light  of  modifying 
ideas,  or  whether  their  view  was  founded  upon  personal  thought,  and  thus  in 
their  minds  held  a  closer  relation  to  the  system  of  evangelical  truth  which  it 
was  their  office  to  present  to  the  world.  Hence  the  question  arose  whether 
there  had  been  any  thought  upon  the  subject  since  the  time  of  Augustine  by 
which  they  might  have  profited, — which  question  the  writer  sought  to  answer 
in  the  p.aper  here  given.  It  is  now  published  in  the  hope  that,  though  perhaps 
bearing  traces  of  an  immaturity 'which  is  generally  characteristic  of  the  first 
fruits  of  independent  research,  it  may  be  not  without  interest  to  a  wider 
public.  For  Hincmar’s  doctrine,  the  opportune  publication  of  two  short  trea¬ 
tises  of  his  against  Gottschalk  in  the  Zeitschrift  filr  Kirchengeschichte  for 
1888,  afforded  indispensable  material.] 

The  doctrine  of  predestination  was  first  formally  set  forth 
in  the  writings  of  x\ugustine  during  the  Pelagian  contro¬ 
versy.  It  was  somewhat  modified  by  the  so-called  semi¬ 
pelagian  discussions.  If  we  hope  to  understand  the  course 
of  its  development,  we  must  have  a  definite  knowledge  of 
the  doctrine  in  its  original  shape  and  the  character  of  its  first 
modifications.  The  first  questions  before  us,  then,  are  these: 
What  was  Augustine’s  statement  and  understanding  of  the 
doctrine.?  To  what  extent  did  he  carry  with  him  the  church 
of  his  time.?  What  changes  of  statement  and  theory  were 
introduced  by  the  Semi-Pelagians .?  and  what  was  the  com¬ 
mon  doctrine  of  the  church  at  the  close  of  that  period.? 
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According  to  Augustine’s  doctrine  of  original  sin,  the  will 
of  man  after  the  fall  had  no  power  to  choose  the  good,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  help  of  divine  grace.  All  men,  therefore,  were 
not  only  under  condemnation  for  their  original  sin  in  the 
fall,  but  had  added  to  this  the  guilt  of  actual  personal  sin. 
Being  thus  corrupt  and  guilty  in  the  most  extreme  degree, 
the  whole  race  were  justly  condemned  to  the  pains  of  eter¬ 
nal  punishment.  But  divine  grace,  through  Christ,  interferes 
in  behalf  of  some.  God,  by  his  own  decree  and  from  the 
secret  purposes  of  his  own  will,  has  from  eternity  chosen 
certain  definite  persons  out  of  this  corrupt  mass  of  mankind 
to  whom  he  would  grant  his  grace,  enabling  them  to  repent 
and  exercise  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  upon  repentance  and 
faith,  these  were  to  be  the  heirs  of  eternal  life.  The  rest  of 
mankind,  left  without  grace,  were  powerless  to  repent  or  ex¬ 
ercise  faith,  and  hence  must  suffer  that  eternal  punishment  to 
which  they  were  justly  condemned.  Such  election  comprises 
the  conferring  of  grace,  which  enables  to  repent  and  exercise 
faith,  and  also  salvation.  While  salvation  is  conditioned  upon 
repentance  and  faith,  Augustine  is  careful  to  guard  against 
the  idea  that  the  election  is  based  upon  merit.  The  salvation 
is  not  for  foreseen  merit,  but  this  merit  is  the  fruit  of  elec¬ 
tion.  God  has  elected  some  from  eternity.  These  repent 
and  believe.  God  foreknew  their  faith  because  he  fore¬ 
ordained  it,  and  in  view  of  this  foreordained  faith  they  are 
saved.  But  why  grace  is  given  to  some  to  believe  and  with¬ 
held  from  others,  he  does  not  attempt  to  decide,  but  dismisses 
as  a  great  mystery.  He  seeks  no  further  explanation  than 
that  such  is  the  inscrutable  purpose  of  God,  and  therefore 
just.^ 

Pelagianism,  the  opponent  of  the  Augustinian  doctrine, 
was  condemned  at  a  synod  at  Carthage  in  418  and  one  at 
Ephesus  in  431.  Yet  Augustinianism  was  never  adopted 
by  the  Eastern  church.  In  the  Western  church,  however,  it 
^  See  Mozley’s  The  Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Predestination,  Chaps,  iv.,  v. 
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prevailed,  though  not  universally  accepted.  F^specially  in 
Gaul  there  was  a  tendency  to  shrink  from  the  fully  developed 
doctrine.  John  Cassian  introduced  the  so-called  semi-pelagian 
doctrine,  which  was  an  attempt  to  sail  between  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  This  doctrine  gained  a  victory  at  the  Synod  of 
Arles  in  472.  But  Augustinianism,  under  the  leadership  of 
Prosper  of  Aquitania  and  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe  and  others, 
finally  triumphed,  even  in  Gaul,  through  the  synods  of 
Orange  and  Valence  in  529.  Boniface  II.,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
confirmed  these  decisions,  and  thus  Augustinianism  became 
formally  the  accepted  system  of  the  Western  church.^  But 
the  harsher  side  of  the  doctrine  had  already  received  some 
modifications.  The  confirmation  of  Boniface  closed  with 
these  words :  “  But  that  any  are  predestined  to  evil  by 

divine  power,  we  not  only  do  not  believe,  but  if  there  are 
any  who  are  willing  to  believe  so  great  an  evil,  with  all  de¬ 
testation  we  say  to  them.  Anathema.”  The  system  thus 
toned  down,  affirmed  by  synods  and  by  Pope,  was  secure  in 
its  position.  But,  as  sometimes  happens,  security  bred  ob¬ 
livion.  Augustinianism  was  born  and  nourished  in  the  midst 
of  conflict;  and  when  the  need  for  struggle  and  effort  in  its 
defence  ceased,  men’s  minds  were  turned  into  other  chan¬ 
nels.  Doctrinal  points  were  thought  to  be  settled  and  were 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  while  so-called  practical 
religion  absorbed  the  energies  of  the  church. 

Gregory  the  Great,  who  began  his  activity  at  the  close  of 
the  si.xth  century,  though  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the 
popes,  though  he  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  though  he 
held  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  scarcely  alludes  to  it  in 
all  his  writings,  and  then  only  casually.  We  find  enough  to 
know  that  he  held  the  predestination  of  both  elect  to  life 
and  of  reprobate  to  death.  But  whether  the  reprobate  were 
predestined  to  their  sins  or  only  to  the  consequent  death,  he 
does  not  say.  He  does  not  seek  to  know  the  grounds  of 

^  Hagenbach’s  History  of  Doctrines,  Vol.  i.  sect.  1 10-114. 
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predestination.  “The  reasons  of  the  judgments  and  pre¬ 
destination  of  God,  no  one  knows;  let  no  one  seek  them 
out,”^  he  says,  and  hastens  on  to  consider  some  matters  of 
external  duty  which  he  seems  to  regard  as  the  proper  sphere 
of  investigation  for  feeble  man. 

Thus,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  more,  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  lay  packed  away  in  fancied  security  in  the 
decrees  of  synods  and  popes,  secure  enough  there  so  long  as 
undisturbed,  but,  as  events  proved,  fading  more  and  more 
out  of  the  life  and  soul  of  the  church.  I'or  when  it  next 
appears,  the  man  who  dared  to  stand  bravely  by  the  doctrine 
and  push  it  through  to  its  logical  consequences,  was  styled, 
“this  modern  predestinationist,”  “this  heretic,”  and  for 
twenty  years  lived  in  a  dungeon,  because  he  would  not  gi\  e 
up  his  convections. 

Gottschalk  {Gottesc/iaieus),  the  man  who  brought  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  predestination  to  the  front  again,  was  a  monk  of 
Sa.xon  origin.  In  his  childhood  he  was  given  b}’  his  parents 
to  the  monastery  of  Fulda  to  be  trained  for  a  monastic  life. 
Here  he  spent  his  youth  in  study  and  in  other  duties.  After 
reaching  manhood,  he  sought  to  free  himself  from  the  mo¬ 
nastic  bondage;  and  in  829  a  church  assembly  at  Mentz  re¬ 
leased  him  from  his  vow.  But  Rabanus  Maurus,  Abbot  of 
Fulda,  appealed  to  the  emperor,  and  the  release  was  an¬ 
nulled.  Gottschalk  remov^ed  to  I'rance,  and  entered  the 
monastery  of  Orbais,  and  here  he  dev’oted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  church  Fathers,  especially  Augustine.  During 
his  life  here  he  formulated  and  promulgated  his  particular 
doctrine  of  predestination.  This  soon  brought  him  into 
tr()uble.  Rabanus  Maurus,  his  old  enemy,  now  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  was  the  instigator  of  the  persecution  to  which  he 
was  subjected.  In  848  he  v'oluntarily  appeared  before  a 
synod  at  Mentz,  where  Rabanus  was  supreme.  His  doctrines 
wore  declared  heretical,  and  he  was  sent  to  Hincmar  of 
1  Mignc,  Pat.  Lat.,  Vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  522. 
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Rheims,  who  was  his  ecclesiastical  superior.  Here  he  was 
brought  before  a  synod  at  Cressy,  and  convicted  not  only  of 
heresy,  but  of  contempt  of  his  superiors,  and  condemned  to 
be  scourged  and  imprisoned.  He  was  scourged  most  severely 
and  cast  into  prison  in  a  monastery.  After  a  time,  the 
cruelty  of  his  treatment  excited  some  stir  in  his  behalf,  and 
Hincmar  granted  some  alleviation  of  his  condition.  But, 
again,  at  the  instigation  of  his  evil  genius,  Rabanus  Maurus, 
he  was  made  to  feel  all  the  severity  of  a  mediaeval  imprison¬ 
ment.  His  appeal  to  Pope  Nicholas  only  served  to  stir 
Hincmar  up  to  induce  others  to  write  in  opposition  to  his 
doctrines.  So  his  imprisonment  dragged  on  till  some  time 
about  the  year  870,  when  death  came  to  his  release. 

Thus  cruelly  oppressed  and  even  crushed  by  the  domi¬ 
nant  party  in  the  church,  Gottschalk  yet  produced  a  great 
disturbance  in  it.  Hincmar  of  Rheims  had  numerous  ene¬ 
mies,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Gottschalk.  He  himself  wrote  two  treatises  which 
were  really  in  self-defence.  His  appeals  led  other  eminent 
churchmen  to  write  in  his  behalf.  King  Charles  the  Bald 
also  commissioned  several  to  set  forth  the  true  doctrine  of 
predestination,  so  that  he  might  know  what  he  ought  to  do 
in  reference  to  Gottschalk  and  Hincmar. 

Thus,  in  a  short  time,  there  sprang  into  existence  quite 
an  extensive  literature  on  the  subject  of  predestination.  A 
great  variety  of  theories  were  set  forth.  To  classify  and 
arrange  them  is  no  slight  task;  yet  plainly  the  doctrine  of 
Gottschalk  is  the  first  one  to  be  studied.  It  was  the  first  in 
time  and  the  occasion  of  the  others.  It  marks  the  extreme 
predestination  view;  even  those  who  opposed  the  treatment 
he  received,  could  not  go  with  him  to  the  full  conclusions 
which  he  derived  from  the  doctrine.  Then,  too,  all  those 
who  discussed  the  question  were  either  for  or  against  Gotts¬ 
chalk.  Their  writings  were  written  with  reference  to  his 
doctrine.  To  find,  then,  in  what  points  and,  so  far  as  pos- 
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sible,  why  the  various  writers  agree  with,  differ  from,  and 
oppose  his  teachings,  is  the  readiest  way  to  understand  and 
compare  them. 

Our  next  task,  then,  is  to  get  the  doctrine  held  by  Gotts- 
chalk.  Unfortunately  our  sources  of  knowledge  are  quite 
limited.  Two  confessions  and  a  few  quotations  made  by 
his  opponents,  in  all  much  less  than  the  shortest  treatise 
against  him,  are  all  that  we  have  of  his  writings.  This  dis¬ 
advantage  is  in  part  made  good  by  the  condensed  nature  of 
his  two  confessions,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  quotations  by 
his  opponents  are  naturally  such  as  set  forth  the  extremes  of 
his  belief  Thus  we  can  get  a  fuller  and  better  knowledge 
of  his  teachings  than  might  be  expected  from  the  amount  of 
his  writings  that  has  come  down  to  us. 

The  historical  sources  of  his  doctrine  are  to  be  found  in 
the  old  Pelagian  controversy.  His  confessions  are  full  of 
quotations  from  writers  of  that  period,  especially  Augustine, 
Prosper,  and  P'ulgentius,  and  he  himself  was  nicknamed 
Fulgentius,  on  account  of  his  frequent  appeals  to  that 
P'ather  and  the  similarity  of  their  teachings.  He  had 
formed  his  own  doctrine  in  strict  accordance,  as  he  believed, 
with  their  teachings  and  the  decisions  of  the  church  of  their 
time.  It  seemed  evident  to  him  that  the  church  of  his  own 
time  had  abandoned  the  old  position,  and  the  question  he 
deemed  one  of  vital  importance.  Hence  he  sought  to  bring 
the  church  back  to  the  truth.  He  even  courted  controvers)’, 
and  had  such  faith  in  his  own  convictions  that  he  challenged 
trial  by  ordeal,  and  offered  to  walk  through  boiling  cal¬ 
drons  of  water,  oil,  and  pitch,  and  let  his  doctrine  stand  or 
fall  according  to  the  result.  Such  a  spirit  as  that  could 
come  from  no  milk-and-water  doctrine,  and  we  need  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  any  sentimentality  or  weakness  standing  in  the 
way  of  facts  or  of  logic. 

The  philosophical  sources  of  his  doctrine  were  two  facts 
which  his  opponents  never  dared  to  question,  but  whose 
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logical  consequences  they  sought  in  every  way  to  evade. 
Gottschalk  accepted  them,  built  upon  them,  and  shrank  from 
nothing  which  could  follow  from  them.  These  facts  were: 
(i)  the  final  causality  or  omnipotence  of  God;  and  (2)  the 
fact  that  some  men  are  saved  and  some  are  lost.  These 
two  facts  he  proves  directly  from  the  Bible.  By  simply 
putting  them  together,  he  gets  the  first  point  of  his  doc¬ 
trine;  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  some  be  saved  and  some 
lost.  He  says:  “All  whom  God  wills  to  be  saved,  without 
doubt  are  saved,  nor  can  any  be  saved  except  whom  God 
wills  to  be  saved,  nor  is  there  any  whom  God  wills  to  be 
saved  and  he  is  not  saved,  since  our  God  has  done  all  things 
whatsoever  he  willed.”  ^ 

Taking  the  immutability  of  God  as  another  fact,  he  ad¬ 
vances  still  farther.  Immutability  he  proves  directly  from 
the  statement  of  it  in  the  Bible;  but  he  also  proves  it  by 
a  course  of  argument  built  upon  his  first  fact  of  final  cau¬ 
sality.  We  learn  from  the  Bible  that  God  is  omniscient,  and 
that  this  omniscience  embraces  not  only  past  and  present, 
but  also  future  events.  This  foreknowledge  can  only  be 
through  foreordination.  God  foreknows  all  things  because 
he  it  is  who  does  all  things.  Foreseeing  thus  all  things 
from  the  beginning,  the  will  of  God  is  necessarily  immuta¬ 
ble;  for,  how  could  he  foresee  what  he  was  to  do,  if  there 
were  mutability  in  his  will  Putting  this  immutability  of  will 
with  his  first  step,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  some  be 
saved  and  some  lost,  we  get  this  conclusion:  From  eternity 
it  has  been  the  will  of  God  that  some  be  saved  and  some 
lost;  that  is,  God  has  from  eternity  foreknown  and  predeter¬ 
mined  the  fate  of  every  individual  man,  and  that  fate  is  as 
immutable  as  the  will  of  God. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  Gottschalk  was  distinctly 
supralapsarian.  The  question  of  the  order  of  the  decrees 
was  evidently  not  presented  clearly  to  his  mind.  He  holds 

,  ^  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  Vol.  exxi.  p.  366. 
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the  election  to  be  eternal,  and  the  sole  reason  of  it  is  in  the 
will  of  God;  yet,  with  reference  to  the  reprobate,  he  says  that 
God  foreknew  and  predestined  them  to  eternal  punishment, 
as  if  the  punishment  were  for  their  foreknown  sin.  This  he 
modifies  further  by  maintaining  that  there  is  no  interval, 
even  of  a  moment,  between  foreknowing  and  predestining. 

To  render  these  ideas  consistent  with  each  other  and  with 
the  idea  of  foreknowledge  based  on  decree,  I  think  we  must 
state  his  full  theory  something  as  follows:  God  from  eter¬ 
nity  willed  and  decreed  the  sinfulness  of  the  entire  human 
race.  He  also  from  eternity  willed  and  decreed  that  some 
should  repent  and  exercise  faith  and  that  others  should  con¬ 
tinue  in  sin.  Again,  from  eternity  he  willed  and  decreed 
that  for  their  foreseen  faith  these  should  receive  eternal  life, 
and  that  those  for  their  foreseen  continuance  in  sin  should 
receive  the  eternal  punishment  which  their  sins  justly 
merited. 

Here  are  three  distinct  decrees,  and  one  of  them  at  least 
is  conditioned  on  foreknowledge.  Yet  so  exalted  is  Gotts- 
chalk’s  idea  of  the  nature  of  God,  that  we  may  readily  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  could  conceive  of  these  three  decrees,  together 
with  the  foreknowledge  upon  which  one  is  conditioned,  as 
being  comprised  in  a  single  act  of  the  infinite  mind,  and  that 
to  say  that  this  is  impossible,  were  to  subject  God  to  the 
limitations  of  the  human  mind. 

That  Gottschalk  would  accept  this  statement  of  his  doc¬ 
trine,  no  one  can  prove.  He  nowhere  distinctly  says  that 
God  decreed  sin  or  predestined  men  to  sin.  In  speaking  of 
the  predestination  of  the  reprobate,  he  always,  in  what  we 
have  of  his  writings,  represents  them  as  predestined  to  pun¬ 
ishment  for  sin,  and  never  to  sin  itself.  Vet  his  opponents 
charge  him  repeatedly  with  teaching  that  men  were  predes¬ 
tined  to  sin  unavoidably  by  the  will  and  decree  of  God. 
They  of  course  had  his  full  writings,  and  were  familiar  with 
his  oral  teaching  ;  and,  though  they  give  no  quotations 
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which  clearly  state  the  doctrine,  their  understanding  must 
have  some  weight  when  we  consider  how  naturally  the  doc¬ 
trine  follows  upon  his  view  of  the  sovereignty  of  God’s  will. 
As  he  stated  the  omnipotence  of  God,  it  is  but  a  single  step, 
if  he  acknowledged  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  world,  to  say 
that  it  existed  by  the  active  will  of  God.  Did  Gottschalk 
himself  take  this  step,  or  did  his  opponents  see  it  and  take 
it  for  him  No  one  can  know ;  but,  if  he  saw  it,  I  find 
nothing  in  his  character  that  would  cause  him  to  hesitate  for 
a  moment,  but  much  that  would  lead  him  to  take  it  boldly. 

The  prevailing  ideas  of  his  time,  and  especially  the 
grounds  taken  by  his  opponents,  led  him  to  lay  special  em¬ 
phasis  upon  two  points  involved  in  his  doctrine.  These 
were:  (i)  a  double  predestination,  i.  e.  of  elect  and  repro¬ 
bate;  and  (2)  a  limited  atonement.  For  reasons  which  will 
be  set  forth  more  at  length  when  we  come  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  writings,  his  opponents  held  that  election  or 
predestination  affected  only  those  who  were  saved.  Gotts¬ 
chalk  therefore,  again  and  again,  affirms  that  the  good  and 
bad  are  alike  predestined  to  their  fate.  He  says  :  “Who, 
as  the  pages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  offer  mani¬ 
fest  proof  to  those  considering  them  wisely  and  soberly,  just 
as  he  predestined  all  the  elect  to  life  through  the  free  kind¬ 
ness  of  his  grace  alone,  so  precisely  also  predestined  all  the 
reprobate  to  the  punishment  of  eternal  death  through  the 
just  judgment  of  his  unchangeable  justice.”  And,  again„he 
says:  “Predestination,  whether  of  the  elect  to  life  or  of  the 
reprobate  to  death,  is  twin;  since,  just  as  God  in  his  un¬ 
changeableness  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  predes¬ 
tined  all  the  elect  immutably  through  his  own  free  grace  to 
life  eternal,  in  the  same  way  precisely,  through  his  just 
judgment,  the  same  unchangeable  God  himself  immutably 
predestined  to  a  death  deserv'edly  eternal  all  the  reprobate 
who  in  the  day  of  judgment  shall  be  condemned  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  own  evil  deserts.”^  Again,  in  his  longer 
1  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  Vol.  exxi.  p.  366. 
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confession,  he  says:  “Thou  didst  freely  predestine  to  all 
thine  elect  eternal  life  and  them  no  less  to  eternal  glory.  So 
also,  in  the  same  way,  thou  didst  predestine  deservedly  eter¬ 
nal  punishment  to  the  Devil  and  his  angels  and  to  reprobate 
men,  and  similarly  thou  didst  predestine  them  to  it.”  ^  Thus 
strongly  does  he  assert  the  double  predestination,  empha¬ 
sizing  particularly  the  idea  that  the  manner  of  predestina¬ 
tion  is  precisely  the  same  both  of  the  evil  and  the  good. 
He  retains  the  terms  elect  and  reprobate,  saying  that  life  is 
predestined  to  the  elect,  and  death  to  the  reprobate.  But  in 
his  mind  these  facts  are  logically  in  consequence  of  the 
predestination.  The  elect  are  the  elect  because  they  are 
predestined  to  life,  and  the  reprobate  are  reprobate  because 
they  are  predestined  to  death,  not  merely  because  they  are 
left  in  that  universal  sin  from  which  some  are  rescued  by 
grace. 

The  other  point  upon  which  he  lays  special  emphasis  is 
that  of  a  limited  atonement.  It  develops  logically  enough 
from  his  premises.  All  admit  that  some  are  lost.  What¬ 
ever  God  wills,  he  has  willed  from  eternity.  Whatever 
comes  to  pass,  comes  to  pass  through  the  will  of  God. 
Therefore  it  is  through  the  eternal  will  of  God  that  some 
are  lost.  Then,  if  Christ  died  for  all,  it  must  be  the  will  of 
God  that  all  should  be  saved.  But  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
some  be  lost.  That  there  should  be  such  a  contradiction  in 
the  immutable  will  of  God  is  impossible.  Hence  plainly 
Christ  died  only  for  the  elect.  Gottschalk  himself  states  it 
as  strongly  as  possible.  “  All  those  impious  and  sinful 
men,”  he  says,  “whom  the  Son  of  God  came  to  redeem 
through  his  shed  blood,  these,  predestined  to  life,  the 
omnij)otent  goodness  of  God  wills  to  be  saved  irrevocably;” 
and  “All  those  impious  and  sinful  men  for  whom  the  same 
Son  of  God  neither  assumed  the  body  nor  poured  forth 
prayer  or  blood,  nor  was  crucified  in  their  behalf  at  all, 
^  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  Vol.  exxi.  p.  350. 
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whom,  indeed,  he  foreknew  would  be  most  evil,  whom,  also, 
he  justly  assigned  to  be  cast  into  eternal  torments,  these  he 
within  himself  forever  willed  not  to  be  saved.”  Again  he 
says:  “Our  omnipotent  God,  the  founder  and  maker  of  all 
created  things,  deigned  to  be  the  restorer  and  healer  of  all 
the  elect;  but  of  none  of  the  reprobate  did  he  even  will  to 
be  the  saviour,  of  none  the  redeemer,  of  none  the  crowner.”  ^ 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  Gottschalk  stands  forth,  rugged  and 
strong.  It  is  built  upon  the  one  thought:  God  is  supreme, 
and  man  in  comparison  is  nothing.  The  thought  is  pushed 
to  its  full  consequences,  and  thus  in  many  respects  becomes 
harsh  and  repellent.  Many  facts  of  man’s  nature  and  life 
are  lost  sight  of.  And  yet,  if  they  are  hidden,  it  is  because 
the  ideas  that  hide  them  are  great.  Harsh,  repellent,  one¬ 
sided  in  its  development  though  the  doctrine  may  be,  it 
possesses  a  real  grandeur.  The  humble  monk,  wearing  his 
life  out  in  his  gloomy  cell,  had  yet  a  soul  greater  than  the 
highest  of  his  judges.  To  him,  accepting  his  doctrines  to 
their  fullest  meaning,  God  was  yet  a  loving  Father.  He 
sought  communion  with  God,  not  by  smoothing  over  or 
making  meaningless  the  teachings  of  his  Bible  as  he  under¬ 
stood  it,  or  the  teachings  of  his  own  intellect;  but,  with  a 
faith  as  strong  as  his  logic  was  relentless,  he  trusted. 
Mysteries  there  are,  and  ever  must  be,  to  the  imperfect  mind 
of  man,  for  “His  ways  are  past  finding  out.”  There  is  no 
solution  of  them  all,  and  yet,  “  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right  .^”  This  is  the  final  step  which  the  mind  of 
man  can  take  until  “  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known.” 

As  has  been  said  above,  this  controversy  aroused  by 
Gottschalk  brought  out  many  writers  on  the  subject  of  pre¬ 
destination.  The  motives  for  writing  were  largely  personal 
or  political,  and  hence  the  opponents  of  Gottschalk  were 
rather  advocates,  than  seekers  after  truth.  The  question 
was  not  taken  up  to  be  investigated  and  a  theory  of  the 
1  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  Vol.  exxi.  p.  366  f. 
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doctrine  propounded  :  Gottschalk  was  to  be  opposed,  and 
that  was  all.  From  this  fact  follow  several  others  which  de¬ 
termine  the  character  of  the  writings.  They  are  all  pro¬ 
duced  w'ithin  a  brief  period,  and  no  more  is  heard  on  the 
question  till  two  centuries  later.  The  writers  being  contem¬ 
porary  and  independent  of  each  other,  there  is  no  progress 
or  development  of  doctrine.  The  exigency  of  the  occasion 
being  deemed  urgent,  there  is  rapid  work,  but  no  thorough 
mastery  of  the  subject  by  any  writer.  Some  oppose  the 
doctrines  of  Gottschalk  upon  one  principle,  some  upon  an¬ 
other;  some  emphasize  one  point  of  difference,  and  some 
another.  I  see  no  trace  of  anything  by  which  a  logical  classi¬ 
fication  can  be  made.  In  whatever  order  the  writers  are 
presented,  the  order  must  be  determined  by  something, 
wholly  external  to  the  doctrines  presented  by  them. 

We  will  begin,  then,  with  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  the  most 
prominent  man  who  took  part  in  the  controversy. 

The  most  fundamental  difference  between  his  view  and 
that  of  Gottschalk  is  that  he  reverses  the  logical  position  of 
foreknowledge  and  predestination.  Foreknowledge  is  the 
independent  attribute  upon  which  predestination  is  founded. 
He  offers  no  proof  or  even  explanation  of  how  this  can  be. 
The  nearest  attempt  at  proof  is  an  illustration  or  compari¬ 
son  with  our  memory.  “Just  as  man  remembers  all  he  has 
done,  yet  has  not  done  all  that  he  remembers,  so  God  fore¬ 
knows  all  things  of  which  he  is  the  author,  yet  is  not  the 
author  of  all  he  foreknows.”^  Thus  his  philosophical  posi¬ 
tion  at  this  point  is  weak. 

This,  however,  is  not  his  starting-point.  The  final  fact 
upon  which  he  bases  all  the  scanty  arguments  in  his  treat¬ 
ises  is  this:  God  is  just.  This  he  asserts,  yet  not  more 
strongly  than  does  Gottschalk.  Each  accepted  the  fact, 
but  it  held  a  radically  different  position  in  their  systems. 
To  Gottschalk,  God  is  just  in  all  his  ways,  though  those 

^  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  Vol.  exxv.  p,  421. 
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“ways  are  past  finding  out.”  The  justice  was  accepted  with 
a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  involved,  Hincmar, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  God  is  Just  in  all  his  ways  ;  there- 
{pre  his  ways  must  conform  to  our  ideas  of  justice.  Coming 
at  the  question  from  this  point  of  view,  we  cannot  expect 
from  him  profound  philosophy.  Predestination,  grace,  fore¬ 
knowledge,  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  are  all  made 
harmonious  with  this  idea.  These  points  being  illuminated, 
he  seems  not  to  see  the  darker  shadows  of  mystery  left  in 
other  places,  and  wholly  fails  to  realize  that  the  fact  of  the 
e.xistence  of  evil  in  the  universe  involves  the  justice  of  God 
in  as  dark  a  mystery  as  does  predestination. 

Hincmar  does  not  deny  predestination,  but  limits  it.  The 
elect  of  (jod  are  predestined  to  life  through  God’s  free 
grace.  Eternal  death  is  predestined  to  the  reprobate  even, 
but  further  than  this  he  cannot  go.  The  reprobate  are  not 
predestined  to  eternal  death.  To  deny  this  after  granting 
the  other  points  is  no  easy  task,  and  it  is  no  great  wonder 
that  Hincmar  had  to  call  in  the  .scourge  and  the  dungeon  to 
the  aid  of  logic. 

The  argument  of  Gottschalk  from  God’s  omnipotence  and 
iiTtmutability  is  not  even  touched,  much  less  answered. 
Hincmar’s  argument  is  this:  Predestination  to  punishment 
involves  the  necessity  of  sin.  Punishment  for  unavoidable 
sin  is  unjust.  Since  God  is  just,  there  can  therefore  be  no 
predestination  to  punishment. — But  does  predestination  of 
a  man  to  punishment  involve  the  necessity  of  sin  any  more 
than  predestination  of  the  punishment  to  the  man  t  And 
the  latter,  Hincmar  grants. 

There  is  a  possible  distinction  between  the  ideas.  Man 
has  the  power  of  voluntary  choice,  while  the  punishment  is 
without  personality;  so  that  predestination  can  be  applied 
to  one  as  not  to  the  other,  if  taken  independent  of  each 
(jther;  but  if  one  is  predestined  to  the  other,  there  can  be 
no  practical  difference  as  to  which  is  the  direct  and  which 
VOL.  XLVII.  NO.  188. 
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the  indirect  object, — as  Gottschalk  pertinently  remarks, 
“Since  it  were  too  much  without  reason  that  thou  shouldst 
predestine  the,  penalty  of  eternal  death  to  them  unless  thou 
didst  also  predestine  them  to  it.”  ^  However,  to  the  mind 
of  Hincmar  there  is  a  difference,  and  he  sets  about  makiti'; 
it  clear  that  the  predestination  of  the  punishment  is  not  un¬ 
just.  Punishment,  of  course,  is  for  sin,  and  is  predestined 
not  for  necessary,  but  for  foreseen,  sin.  Here  comes  the 
necessity  of  holding  foreknowledge  as  an  independent  attri¬ 
bute.  • 

But  if  this  predestination  be  for  foreknown  guilt,  must 
not  election  be  for  foreknown  repentance,  and  how,  in  that 
case,  can  there  be  a  predestination  to  life  b)'  direct  will  of 
(lod.^  Hincmar  is  beyond  his  depth,  and  flounders  hope¬ 
lessly.  His  argument  is  buried  almost  beyond  discovery  in 
page  after  page  of  quotations.  That  he  was  in  a  desperate- 
strait  is  evident  from  a  theory  he  presents  as  an  explanation 
of  how  predestination  of  the  punishment  is  possible  with 
only  foreknowledge  of  the  man.  The  eternal  fires  of  hell, 
he  says,  were  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels.  Then 
God,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  sinners  cling  to  the  Devil,  de¬ 
termined  to  use  this  same  eternal  fire  in  their  punishment. 

It  is  something  of  a  relief  to  turn  to  other  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  from  Gottschalk  which  Hincmar  holds,  not  as  logi¬ 
cal,  but  as  biblical  positions.  He  affirms,  that  it  is  the  will 
of  God  that  all  should  be  saved;  that  Christ  died  for  all; 
that  the  atonement  through  Christ’s  death  was  sufficient  for 
the  salvation  of  all;  and  that  those  who  are  lost,  are  lost 
not  from  any  lack  of  virtue  in  the  atonement,  but  by  the 
act  of  their  own  free  wills.  These  points  he  does  not  attempt 
to  uphold  by  a  philosophical  argument.  Considering  the  suc¬ 
cess  he  had  in  the  other  point,  we  may  be  glad  he  did  not. 
The  foundation  of  his  proof  here  is  the  Bible;  yet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  his  time,  he  made  no  pretence  to  inter- 
^  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  Vol.  exxi.  p.  350. 
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preting  the  Bible  for  hitnself.  Every  text  is  backed  by  a 
host  of  expositions  by  the  writers  of  past  centuries,  and 
some  of  the  church  Fathers  seem  to  be  given  as  much 
weight  as  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

What  of  honor,  then,  shall  we  give  to  Hincmar  in  this 
contest.^  In  general,  he  opposed  Gottschalk  at  the  most  re¬ 
pulsive  points  of  his  doctrine.  He  held  some  great  truths 
which  his  opj)onent  had  either  denied  or  overlooked.  The 
universality  of  the  atonement,  the  will  of  God  to  save  all 
men,  the  responsibility  of  man  for  his  ow  n  fate,  the  injustice 
of  punishing  act^  of  nece.ssity,  are  all  great  truths  which  had 
no  place  in  Gottschalk’s  system,  yet  they  stand  far  stronger 
by  their  own  intrinsic  worth  than  by  the  cogency  of  Hinc- 
mar’s  argument.  There  is  a  lack  of  logical  powder,  an  in¬ 
ability  to  see  the  consequences  of  the  positions  which  he 
took,  that  led  him  into  ine.xtricablt  confusion.  There  is, 
too,  running  through  his  treatises,  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and 
personal  hostility  that  renders  our  sympathy  impossible,  even 
when  he  is  upholding  a  truth.  The  close  of  his  treatise,  in 
which  he  adds  the  decree  of  the  synod  which  condemned 
(iottschalk,  and  a  fervid  peroration  based  upon  it,  breathes  a 
triumph  won  by  power  of  .arm,  not  of  brain;  .and  such  his 
triumph  was. 

As  has  been  stated,  many  wTiters  were  drawn  into  the 
controversy.  Among  those  who  may  be  classed  as  on  the 
side  of  Gottschalk  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the 
treatment  he  h.ad  received  and  a  general  sympathy  with  his 
principles,  the  most  eminent  w'^ere  Servatus  Lupus,  Pruden- 
tius,  and  Remigius.  Yet  all  these  modified  in  some  degree 
tlie  most  e.xtreme  view^s  ascribed  to  Gottschalk.  Upon  the 
other  side  were  Rabanus  Maurus,  Ratramnus,  and,  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  all,  Scotus  h2rigena,  the  witty  courtier  of  King 
Charles  the  Bald. 

Scotus  opposed  double  predestination,  on  the  ground  that 
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predestination  to  evil  made  God  the  author  of  evil,  and  he 
assailed  Gottschalk  with  such  vigor  of  abuse  that  at  first  he 
was  eagerly  welcomed  as  a  defender  of  Hincmar’s  cause. 
But  his  wild  speculations  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  sin,  of 
evil,  and  of  God,  soon  brought  universal  condemnation. 
Hincmar  was  forced  to  deny  all  implication  in  his  theories, 
and  his  influence  in  the  controversy  was  wholly  destroyed. 
He  declared  sin  and  evil  to  be  absolutely  nothing,  and  hence 
incapable  of  being  predestined,  or  foreknown,  or  of  having 
any  place  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  We  speak  of  God’s 
foreknowledge  and  predestination,  but  only  as  adapting  our 
language  to  the  limitations  of  our  own  mind.  In  reality, 
God  exists  without  relation  to  time,  and  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  foreknowing  or  predestining  on  his  part. 

On  the  whole,  the  controversy  remained  as  it  was  left  by 
Gottschalk  and  Hincmar.  Much  sympathy  was  given  to 
Gottschalk,  but  it  did  not  avail  to  sav'e  him.  The  repulsive 
features  of  his  doctrine  were  toned  down.  The  principal 
features  of  Hincmar’s  teachings  prevailed,  but  his  spirit  was 
very  generally  condemned.  Indeed,  the  contest  was  largely 
in  regard  to  terms,  for  if  predestination  of  the  elect,  which 
both  parties  maintained,  be  once  granted,  there  can  be  little 
practical  difference  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  repro¬ 
bate.  Gottschalk  preferred  to  say  that  they  were  predes¬ 
tined;  his  opponents  preferred  to  use  other  terms.  Actually, 
the  one  considered  the  reprobate  as  hopelessly  lost  as  the 
other  did.  On  the  questions  as  to  the  will  of  God  in  the 
matter  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  whether 
universal  or  limited,  there  was  real  difference;  but  both  par¬ 
ties  regarded  these  as  subordinate  matters,  related  to  the 
main  question  indeed,  but  not  vital. 

We  may  pass  on,  then,  to  a  fresh  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  predestination  which  sprang  up  some  two  centuries 
later.  It  came  up  not  in  a  bitter  controversy,  nor  was  it 
apparently  regarded  as  a  matter  of  practical  religion;  but 
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here,  in  the  very  dawn  of  scholasticism,  the  question  was 
taken  up  in  the  true  scholastic  spirit,  discussed  and  specu¬ 
lated  upon  for  the  mere  sake  of  discussion  and  speculation. 

St.  Anselm  begins  this  discussion  of  predestination  which 
took  place  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  He 
does  not  discuss  the  question  of  predestination  or  no  pre¬ 
destination,  nor  does  he  discuss  predestination  as  standing 
by  itself.  But,  taking  the  allied  questions  of  foreknowledge, 
predestination,  and  grace,  he  inquires  into  their  relations  to 
human  free-will.  He  does  not  question  the  fact  of  any  of 
the  four  things,  nor  yet  does  he  attempt  to  prove  any  of 
them.  He  assumes  all  of  them  as  facts;  and,  recognizing 
an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  first  three  and  the 
last,  he  purposes  to  show  that  they  are  not  contradictory 
and  may  be  harmonized. 

In  his  dogmatics^  he  gives  the  question  of  election  a  short 
paragraph,  affirming  the  justice  of  God  in  election,  but  ac¬ 
knowledging  its  deep  mystery.  He  says:  “Whom  thou 
dost  will  to  punish,  it  is  not  just  to  save;  and  whom  thou 
dost  will  to  spare,  it  is  not  just  to  condemn;  for  that  only 
is  just  which  thou  wiliest,  and  not  just  which  thou  dost  not 
will.”  And  again  :  “But  if  ever  it  can  be  understood  how 
thou  art  able  to  will  to  save  the  wicked,  surely  this  cail  in 
no  way  be  comprehended,  why  from  like  wicked  ones  thou 
dost  save  these  rather  than  those  through  thy  most  high 
goodness,  and  dost  condemn  those  rather  than  these  through 
thy  most  high  justice.” 

He  takes  up  his  real  discussion  of  the  question  in  his 
“  Traetatus  de  eoneordia  praescientiae  et  predestinationis 
nee  non  gratiae  Dei  eum  libero  arbitrio.'"^  The  three  parts 
of  the  tract  take  up  the  three  acts  ascribed  to  God,  and 
prove  their  harmony  with  free-will.  We  are  especially  con¬ 
cerned  with  Part  II.,  which  treats  of  predestination.  Now, 

^  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  Vol.  clviii.  p.  233. 
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Scotus  had  argued  against  Gottschalk’s  double  predestina¬ 
tion,  that  it  destroyed  free-will;  but  he  either  failed  to  see 
that  predestination  to  good  interfered  with  free-will  just  as 
effectually  as  did  predestination  to  evil,  or  else  he  wilfully 
overlooked  that  side  of  the  question.  At  any  rate,  he  made 
no  philosophical  or  logical  objection  to  predestination  on 
this  ground.  There  is,  of  course,  an  apparent  contradiction 
in  saying  that  a  thing  which  takes  place  through  free-will,  is 
predestined.  Anselm  first  sets  forth  this  contradiction  as 
strongly  and  as  clearly  as  he  can.  Me  proposes,  too,  to 
grapple  with  the  question  in  its  extremest  form;  for  he  next 
declares,  that  “  predestination  can  be  affirmed  not  only  of 
the  good,  but  also  of  the  evil.”  There  is  a  difference,  how- 
e\'er.  While  God  brings  about  all  things  which  he  predes¬ 
tines,  he  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  responsible  author  of 
evil  or  sin.  Anselm  says:  “15ut  he  is  said  more  especially 
to  foreknow  and  predestine  the  good,  since  in  reference  to 
them  he  brings  it  to  pass  both  that  they  are  and  that  they 
are  good,  but  in  reference  to  the  evils  only  that  they  are  in 
being,  not  that  they  are  evil.”  To  harmonize  this  idea  with 
the  statement  that  God  predestines  evils,  Anselm  introduces 
the  thought  of  a  permissive  decree  as  distinguished  from  a 
positive  decree.  He  says  :  “God  in  a  sense  may  be  said  to 
do  what  he  does  not,  when  he  permits  it.”  “  It  is  not  out 
of  place,  therefore,  to  say  in  this  way  that  God  predestines 
the  wicked  and  their  evil  works,  since  he  corrects  neither 
them  nor  their  evil  works.”  Thus  he  would  preserve  the 
sovereignty  of  God’s  will  as  Gottschalk  did,  and  yet  avoid 
saying  baldly  that  sin  and  evil  are  caused  by  the  direct  act 
of  the  divine  will. 

The  great  problem  before  his  mind,  however,  is  to  show 
how  God  can  foreknow  and  predestine  acts  of  the  human 
will  without  overthrowing  its  freedom.  He  comes  very  close 
to  the  modern  solution.  There  is  a  near  approach  to  the 
idea  of  controlling  the  acts  of  a  free-will,  yet  he  stops  short 
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of  control  by  motives.  He  says:  “Similarly  some  things 
are  predestined  to  come  to  pass  through  free-will.”  He 
shows  that  this  is  involved  in  the  fact  that  some  are  pre¬ 
destined  to  righteousness,  thus:  “For  God  neither  fore¬ 
knows  nor  predestines  any  one  to  be  righteous  of  necessity; 
for  he  does  not  have  righteousness  who  does  not  keep  it  b\' 
free-will.”  Why  did  he  not  also  say  that  he  does  not  have 
sin  who  does  not  have  it  by  free-will.^  Tt  is  certainly  im¬ 
plied,  but  I  doubt  if  he  could  cast  aside  the  prevailing  ideas 
of  original  sin  enough  to  affirm  or  even  admit  it. 

Again,  he  tries  to  harmonize  predestination  and  freedom 
by  drawing  an  analogy  between  predestination  and  fore¬ 
knowledge.  “  However  necessary  it  may  be,  therefore,”  he 
says,  “  that  these  things  which  are  foreknown  and  predes¬ 
tined  shall  come  to  pass,  }’et  some  foreknown  and  predes¬ 
tined  things  come  to  pass  not  by  that  necessity  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  fact  and  causes  it,  but  by  that  which  follows  it.” 
This  is  clear  and  valid  reasoning  so  far  as  foreknowledge  is 
concerned.  To  be  foreknown,  an  event  must  of  necessity 
come  to  pass.  But  the  necessity  is  for  the  sake  of  the  fore¬ 
knowing  merely,  that  is,  there  is  a  necessity  that  there 
should  be  certainty  of  an  event,  or  there  can  be  no  fore¬ 
knowledge;  yet  the  foreknowledge  in  itself  may  have  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  do  with  the  causation  of  the  event.  Just 
here  the  analogy  drawn  by  Anselm  fails.  Predestination  of 
an  event  involves  causation  of  it.  A  predestined  event 
must  come  to  pass  through  that  necessity  which  precedes 
and  causes  the  fact.  Yet  in  this  self-same  paragraph  he 
seems  almost  to  grasp  again  the  thought  which  would  make 
his  false  analogy  unnecessary.  He  says:  “For  whatever 
God  predestines,  he  brings  to  pass  not  by  compelling  the 
will  or  resisting  the  will,  but  by  turning  it  over  to  its  own 
control.”  To  us,  when  we  once  say  that  God  brings  about 
an  act  of  the  will  not  by  compelling  the  will,  it  seems  the 
only  possible  conclusion  to  say  that  he  then  must  control  it 
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by  means  of  motives  applied  to  produce  the  act  freel)-. 
Anselm,  however,  turns  to  a  different  solution.  God  turns 
the  will  over  to  its  own  control.  This  is  in  harmony  with 
his  idea  of  permissive  decrees.  By  thus  permitting  the  will 
to  take  its  own  course,  God  predestines  the  act.  He  states 
this  thought  thus:  “Yet  although  the  will  uses  its  own 
power,  still  it  does  nothing  which  God  does  not  do,  with 
reference  to  the  good,  of  his  grace,  with  reference  to  the  evil, 
not  of  his  own  fault, — but  of  the  fault  of  the  will.”  If  by 
simply  turning  the  will  ov'er  to  its  own  control,  God  predes¬ 
tines  the  act  which  follows,  then  he  must  foreknow  just  how 
that  will  will  act  of  itself.  This  can  be  done  in  two  wa)  s. 
God  may  know  just  what  motives  he  will  bring  to  bear,  and 
just  what  effect  they  will  produce.  In  this  case  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  God  will  depend  upon  his  own  decree.  On 
the  other  hand,  God’s  foreknowledge  may  be  an  independent 
attribute,  and  he  may  know  what  a  man’s  will  will  do  in  any 
given  case,  just  as  we  may  know  what  any  man  before  us  is 
doing.  Which  of  these  views  did  Anselm  hold  }  He  does 
not  state  positively,  at  least  not  in  this  connection.  Evi¬ 
dently,  however,  he  held  to  the  latter,  the  idea  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  attribute;  for,  in  explaining  the  possibility  of  fore¬ 
knowledge  and  predestination,  he  drifts  into  the  misty 
vagary  of  the  “eternal  now.”  He  says:  “It  must  also  be 
understood  that  just  as  foreknowledge  is  not  properly  spoken 
of  in  reference  to  God,  so  also  neither  is  predestination, 
since  to  him  nothing  is  neither  before  nor  after,  but  all  things 
are  at  the  same  time  present.” 

Anselm  was  a  man  of  powerful  mind.  He  perceived  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  saw  logical  consequences  which  had  been  un¬ 
noticed  by  the  writers  on  predestination  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury.  Great  thoughts,  some  of  which  it  has  taken  centuries 
to  develop,  seemed  to  lie  very  near  him.  He  touched  them, 
almost  grasped  them,  onl)’  to  let  them  slip  by,  and  seize 
seme  lesser  truth.  As  one  studies  his  writings,  there  is  a 
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constant  feeling  that  one  is  with  a  man  who  is  opening  up 
to  his  fellow-men  wide  fields  of  knowledge  which  have  been 
unknown  to  his  predecessors  and  which  shall  be  fully  ex¬ 
plored  only  by  those  who  shall  come  long  after  him. 

We  pass  over  Honorius  of  Autun,^  who  wrote  a  dialogue 
between  master  and  pupil  upon  the  question  of  predestination 
and  free-will.  He  wrote  somewhat  later  than  Anselm  and 
holds  about  the  same  opinions.  His  work,  however,  is  very 
inferior.  The  questions  asked  by  the  pupil  are  marvellously 
well  put, — to  be  answered.  Questions  and  answers  are  so 
neatly  dovetailed  together  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  was 
prepared  first.  Neither  are  profound,  neither  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  original  thinking.  The  dialogue  was  perhaps 
written  with  the  purpose  of  instruction  only,  and  for  the  use 
of  pupils. 

We  may  pass  on,  then,  in  search  of  a  writer  of  independ¬ 
ence  of  thought,  and  of  sufficient  vigor  and  force  to  leave  an 
impress  on  the  thought  of  his  time  upon  this  question  of 
predestination.  Such  a  man  we  find  in  Peter  Lombard,  who, 
though  he  wrote  no  special  treatise  on  the  subject,  yet  in  his 
commentaries  on  the  Kpistles  of  Paul  set  forth  in  forms  of 
definition  and  statement,  rather  than  argument  or  proof, 
some  new  and  vigorous  ideas,  which  show  that  he  entered 
earnestly  into  tlie  subject,  and  sought  to  find  truth  upon 
which  he,  for  himself,  could  stand.  He  argues  with  Anselm 
in  basing  predestination  upon  foreknowledge.  He  says:^ 
“  Properly  speaking,  predestination  is  foreknowledge  and 
preparation  of  grace  by  which  most  surely  those  are  freed 
who  are  freed.  Predestination  is  therefore  preparation  of 
grace  which  cannot  be  without  foreknowledge,  but  fore¬ 
knowledge  can  be  without  predestination.  By  predestina¬ 
tion,  indeed,  God  foreknew  what  he  himself  would  do,  but 

1  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,Vol.  clxxii.  p.  1198. 

2  Ibid.,  Vol.  cxci.  p.  1449. 
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God  also  foreknew  things  which  he  himself  was  not  to  do.” 
He  differs  from  Anselm,  and  goes  back  to  Hincmar  and  his 
school,  in  holding  that,  while  God  foreknows  both  good  and 
evil,  the  elect  only  are  predestined.  To  this  position  he  is 
compelled  by  the  thought  that  predestination  of  the  repro¬ 
bate  would  render  God  the  author  of  sin.  He  says:  ^  “  For 
God  prepared  what  divine  equity  would  restore,  not  what 
human  iniquity  would  lose.”  “  For  not,  as  he  prepared  the 
saints  for  receiving  justification,  did  he  prepare  the  wicked 
for  losing  it,  since  he  was  nev^er  the  preparer  of  wickedness. 
This  rule  must  therefore  be  held  unshaken,  that  the  wicked 
were  foreknown  in  their  sins,  not  prepared,  but  the  penalty 
was  prepared  according  as  they  (the  wicked)  were  fore¬ 
known.” 

His  meaning  in  this  will  be  more  clear  when  we  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  method  of  election  which  he  presents,  and  in 
which  he  takes  new  ground,  or  perhaps  more  truly  goes 
back  to  Augustinianism.  His  theory,  in  brief,  is  this:  Men 
were  created  for  eternal  life.  But  for  the  fall,  all  men  vvould 
have  secured  it.  By  the  fall,  or  through  original  sin,  all 
men  lost  eternal  life  and  came  under  eternal  condemnation. 
Through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  God  provided  salvation 
which  should  be  granted  to  all  who  should  repent,  and  e.\- 
ercise  faith.  Repentance  and  faith  come  only  through  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  this  operation  of  the 
Spirit  constitutes  election.  God  is  in  no  sense  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  all  men  have  fallen  under  condemnation. 
“  For,”  he  says,  “God  prepared  what  divine  goodness  would 
restore,  not  what  human  iniquity  would  lose.”  The  resto¬ 
ration  comes  only  through  the  direct  call  of  God,  and  this  is 
the  irresistible  voice  of  the  Spirit.  He  says:^  “For  there  is 
an  outer  and  an  inner  call.  The  Outer  is  that  which  comes 
through  preachers  and  which  is  common  to  good  and  to  evil, 
but  the  inner  call  is  only  to  the  elect.  For  to  call  is  to  help  to 
^  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  Vol.  cxci.  p.  1450, 
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an  acceptance  of  faith,  or  to  urge  on  {compungere)  him  whom 
he  knows,  to  hear;  and  this  call,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  the 
elect  only.  In  this  call,  predestination  is  fulfilled.”  The 
implication  is  plain  that  the  reprobate  are  so,  simply  be¬ 
cause  this  call  is  not  given  to  them,  and  hence  they  are  left 
in  their  sins  and  to  the  consequent  punishment;  but  since 
God  is  in  no  sense  responsible  for  the  sin,  Peter  Lombard 
would  say  that  he  did  not  predestine  them  to  the  punish¬ 
ment.  Why  some  are  called  and  some  omitted,  he,  like 
Augustine  and  like  Anselm,  leaves  among  the  inscrutable 
mysteries  of  God’s  will. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  course  of  the  doctrine  of  pre¬ 
destination  through  seven  centuries.  We  leave  it  essentially 
the  same  as  we  found  it.  Three  great  ideas  have  at  times 
stood  opposed  to  it,  yet  only  to  one-half  of  it,  the  predes¬ 
tination  of  the  reprobate.  This  has  been  said  to  conflict 
with  the  justice  of  God,  to  overthrow  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will,  and  to  involve  God’s  authorship  of  evil.  Through 
all  the  controversies,  the  whole  doctrine  has  stood.  Peter 
Lombard  stands  in  reality  where  Augustine  did,  though  he 
rejects  the  term  “predestination”  as  applied  to  the  repro¬ 
bate.  What  difference  does  it  make  what  we  call  it,  if  the 
fact  remains  that  men  are  lost  because  they  cannot  be  saved 
except  by  the  call  of  God,  and  God  refuses  the  call.^  I  do 
not  escape  action  or  the  responsibility  of  action  by  per¬ 
forming  the  exceedingly  significant  though  negative  act  of 
refusing  to  perform  any  positive  act.  All  these  writers 
recognized  a  great  mystery  in  predestination.  To  some  a 
.single,  as  opposed  to  a  double,  predestination  seemed,  if  not 
a  solution,  at  least  an  advance  toward  the  light.  Augustine, 
Gottschalk,  and  Anselm  stand  out  distinct  from  the  rest,  in 
that  they  looked  deeper,  and  detected  the  fallacy  of  such  an 
attempted  solution.  To  them,  who  recognized  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  great  mystery  of  the  doctrine,  is  due  its 
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preservation  as  a  reality  in  the  faith  of  the  church,  rather 
than  to  those  who  would  solve  its  mystery  by  stripping  it  of 
its  meaning.  A  meaningless  doetrine,  though  clear  as  noon¬ 
day,  was  not  what  Calvin  and  Luther  needed  upon  which  to 
build  the  strong  and  efficient  theology  of  the  Reformation. 
Hence  they  went,  we  find,  to  Augustine  and  Anselm,  not  to 
Hincmar  or  Scotus. 
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ARTICLE  VIIT. 

SCRIPTURE  OR  LOGIC— WHICH  ? 

BY  A  PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER. 

The  whole  church  of  Christ  has  an  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  under  discussion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  — 
that  of  making  some  changes  in  the  Confession  of  Faith;  for 
the  Westminster  Confession  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  system  of  doctrine  taught 
therein  exerts  a  mighty  influence  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  church.  Without  a  doubt,  evangelical  Christians  gen¬ 
erally  were  gratified,  when  the  answer  “yes”  was  returned 
by  nearly  two-thirds  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  presbyte¬ 
ries  to  the  question,  “Do  you  desire  a  revision  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  ”  And  everybody  was  well  pleased  with 
the  unanimity  of  the  General  Assembly  in  responding  favor¬ 
ably  to  that  vote  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  ministers  and  elders,  to  formulate  such  alterations 
and  amendments  to  the  Confession  of  I'aith  as  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  might  be  desirable.  But  perhaps  not  all  thoughtful 
persons  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  injunction  added  by 
the  Assembly,  “This  Committee  on  Revision  are  hereby  in¬ 
structed  that  they  shall  not  propose  any  alterations  or 
amendments  that  will  in  any  way  impair  the  integrity  of  the 
Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith.” 

That  system,  just  so  far  as  it  is  logical,  is  the  very  thing 
that  is  objectionable,  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  An 
orderly  statement  of  the  most  important  truths  contained  in 
the  Bible  is  of  course  a  desideratum,  and  Could  not  but  be 
useful.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  a  system  of  doctrine 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  using  the  word  “  system  ”  in  the 
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sense  of  an  orderly  arrangement .  But  if  no  truths  are  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Confession  but  those  which  are  logically 
connected,  that  is,  reconcilable  with  each  other  by  human 
reason,  the  Confession  must  necessarily  be  unscriptural. 
For  all  Christians,  including  the  strictest  Calvinists,  admit 
that  the  Scriptures  contain  statements  which  are  not  logi¬ 
cally  connected,  and  which  cannot  be  fully  harmonized,  by 
any  light  we  have  at  present. 

A  perfectly  logical  system  of  theology  is,  therefore,  an 
impossibility.  Calvinistic  writers,  when  treating  of  the  de¬ 
crees  of  God,  as  related  to  the  freedom  of  man,  labor  to 
show  the  utter  futility  of  human  logic,  when  applied  to  di¬ 
vine  things,  and  the  necessity  we  are  under  of  believing 
statements  which  are  by  us  irreconcilable  with  each  other, 
if  each  is  reasonable  in  itself,  and  sustained  by  Scripture. 
But  if  a  logical  system  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impos¬ 
sible;  and  if  the  system  taught  in  the  old  Confession  is  not 
logical  throughout,  why  should  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  enjoin  it  upon  the  Committee  on  Revision  not  to 
impair  in  any  way  the  integrity  of  the  system  taught  in  the 
Confession } 

Coming  from  God,  and  containing  a  revelation  of  truth 
about  infinite  and  eternal  realities,  intended  for  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  finite  creatures,  the  Scriptures  do  not  reveal  all 
truth.  That  w'ould  not  be  possible.  We  have  partial  reve¬ 
lations,  glimpses  of  glorious  realities,  hints,  and  suggestions, 
which  are  exceedingly  helpful  and  comforting  to  thoughtful 
believers.  Of  course,  this  statement  does  not  apply  to  his¬ 
torical  facts  or  moral  precepts,  but  to  truths  pertaining  to 
the  infinite  Creator  and  his  thoughts  and  relations.  We 
ought  to  be  glad  and  thankful  that  we  have  any  revelation 
of  his  purposes  at  all,  and  so  many  glimpses  into  the  bound¬ 
less  mysteries  of  life  and  the  universe.  We  must  take  a 
revealed  truth,  and  apply  it  conscientiously,  just  so  far  as  it 
does  not  conflict  with  any  other  truth  that  is  revealed.  W  e 
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must  do  as  the  Westminster  divines  so  wisely  did,  in  framing 
the  first  section  of  the  now  famous  third  chapter.  “God 
from  all  eternity  did,  by  the  most  wise  and  holy  counsel  of 
his  own  will,  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  whatsoever 
co'.nes  to  pass;  yet  so  as  thereby  neither  is  God  the  author 
of  sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creatures, 
nor  is  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken 
away,  but  rather  established.”  There  is  no  logical  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  two  statements  there  made;  no  rational 
reconcilement  of  them.  For  once  logic  was  sacrificed  to 
truth.  And  as  they  did  in  that  one  instance,  they  might 
have  done  in  many  others,  with  great  advantage  to  the  cause 
of  truth.  There  ought  to  have  been  a  good  many  “yet  so’s” 
in  a  theological  document  as  long  as  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
Hut  our  Westminster  fathers,  having  made  that  one  con¬ 
cession  to  scriptural  truth,  appear  to  have  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  follow  logic  from  that  point  to  the  end  of  the  system. 
Hence  we  find  no  reference  to  the  all-important  truths,  that 
God  has  a  compassionate  interest  in  all  men  as  guilty  sin¬ 
ners;  that  it  was  love  to  a  guilty  world  that  led  him  to  send 
his  Son  to  save  all  who  would  receive  him,  and  give  up  their 
sins;  or  that  he  desires  that  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
should  be  made  known  to  every  intelligent  creature  in  the 
world.  Nor  is  there  any  intimation  that  Christ  was  a  pro¬ 
pitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  or  that  God  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  any,  but  desires  that  all  should 
come  to  repentance.  Evidently  the  Westminster  divines 
could  not  reconcile  any  such  statements  as  these  logically 
with  the  doctrines  of  election  and  the  atonement  as  they 
understood  these.  And  so  those  practically  important  and 
glorious  truths  were  all  ignored.  And  to  this  hour  many 
who  receive  the  system  taught  in  the  Confession  as  a  logical 
one,  and  therefore  the  only  true,  the  only  possible  one,  are 
opposed  to  the  insertion  of  any  such  statements.  How 
often  have  men,  in  their  zeal  for  logic,  explained  God’s  loving 
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the  world,  as  meaning  the  world  of  the  elects  and  Christ’s 
being  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  as  mean¬ 
ing  the  whole  world  of  the  elect!  Indeed,  during  the  late 
discussions,  some  good  men  were  candid  enough  to  say, 
that  in  their  opinion  the  Confession  is  exactly  right  in  its 
position,  that  God’s  compassion  and  love  must  be  confined 
to  the  elect  alone,  and  that  for  all  the  rest  of  mankind  he 
has  nothing  but  wrath. 

Truth  is  like  God.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  take  it  all 
in.  All  our  views  of  it  are  necessarily  finite  and  partial. 
Take  almost  any  great  and  influential  truth,  and  if  you  fol¬ 
low  it  logically,  in  all  its  possible  applications,  it  becomes 
impracticable,  dangerous,  absurd.  One  truth  must  limit  and 
modify  another.  The  life  of  humanity  is  developed  and  im¬ 
proved  in  the  effort  to  realize  in  outward  action  ideas  or  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  intellectually  conceived.  “All  the  great 
movements  of  mankind  are  movements  of  thought  in  course 
of  evolution  and  application  to  the  affairs  of  life.”  In  mak¬ 
ing  this  application  of  great  truths  occurs  the  danger  of 
carrying  principles  too  far.  The  necessity  and  importance 
of  “checks  and  balances”  is  well  understood.  We  are  all 
acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  “  a  reaction  from  extremes.” 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  one  inexhaustible  fountain 
of  suggestive  and  stirring  thought,  of  ideas  and  principles 
which  have  led  to  the  movements  and  revolutions  and  ad¬ 
vances  of  mankind. 

The  idea  of  liberty,  of  the  right  of  every  individual  in 
human  society  to  enjoy  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  (unless  it 
has  been  forfeited  by  crime),  is  a  most  important  and  glo¬ 
rious  one.  The  period  when  Luther  discovered  it  in  the 
Bible  became  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  eventful  in 
the  world’s  history.  The  development  and  application  of  it 
have  made  what  is  called  Modern  History.  But  that  idea 
has  been  carried  by  theorists,  and  it  may  be  carried  practi¬ 
cally,  and  by  a  strictly  logical  process,  to  a  dangerous  ex  - 
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treme,  until  it  becomes  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
civil  government  and  law,  and  destructive  to  all  true  liberty. 
It  runs  to  anarchy.  It  must  necessarily  be  checked  and 
limited  by  the  truth,  that  God  has  ordained  society  or  the 
nation  with  civil  government  and  law  to  protect  society,  and 
to  guard  the  rights  of  each  individual  in  the  State. 

So  the  truth  that  God  has  ordained  civil  government  is  a 
vastly  important  and  influential  one.  But  when  it  is 
adopted,  and  applied  logically,  without  being  modified  by 
the  correlative  truth  that  every  individual  citizen  has  God- 
given  rights  which  must  be  respected,  it  begets  tyranny 
and  oppression. 

In  the  Princeton  Re^'icw,  for  October,  1859,  may  be  found 
an  admirable  article,  entitled,  “  A  Nation’s  Right  to  Wor¬ 
ship  God,”  which  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  this  princi¬ 
ple,  and  an  application  of  it  to  the  then  existing  circum¬ 
stances  of  our  country.  The  history  of  the  last  thirty  years 
and  the  present  ominous  trend  of  things  show  the  absolute 
correctness  of  the  principle,  and  the  keenness  of  the  gifted 
writer’s  philosophic  insight. 

The  truth  that  God  created  all  things  needs,  perhaps,  to 
be  modified  by  what  many  are  quite  sure  is  the  truth,  that 
things  have  very  gradually,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  assumed 
their  present  forms.  But  evolution,  if  it  be  true,  needs  to 
be  limited  by  the  truth  concerning  the  all-wise  God’s  crea¬ 
tive  power,  or  it  will  land  its  votaries  in  Egyptian  darkness. 

The  non-recognition  of  this  important  principle  accounts 
for  the  bitter  controversies  which  have  in  the  past  agitated 
and  divided  the  Christian  world.  In  the  mind  of  one  who 
recognizes  it,  many  perplexing  questions  are  soon  settled. 
The  Holy  Scriptures,  which  have  so  long  been  charged 
with  containing  many  contradictions,  become  to  him  lumi¬ 
nous,  harmonious,  glorious.  The  settlement  of  religious  con¬ 
troversies  and  the  coming  together  of  the  disciples  of  Christ 
become  only  a  question  of  time.  He  becomes  aware,  at 
VOL.  XLVII.  NO.  188.  10 
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the  same  time,  of  the  fatal  defect  in  the  time-honored  and 
influential  Westminster  documents. 

The  truth  that  God  is  a  sovereign,  doing  according  to  his 
will  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
earth,  is  a  great  first  principle,  a  necessary  truth.  Much  is 
made  of  it  in  the  Bible,  as  also  of  the  fact  that  he  knows 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  that  nothing  occurs  by  chance, 
that  nothing  can  take  him  by  surprise,  that  the  past  and  the 
future  are  alike  present  to  his  omniscient  mind,  and  that 
men  are  dependent  on  him,  and  not  he  on  them.  But  it  is 
easy  to  run  this  mighty  truth  concerning  the  divine  suprem¬ 
acy,  logically,  to  a  dangerous  extreme,  until  it  becomes  de¬ 
moralizing  and  absurd.  It  needs  to  be  limited  by  the  cor¬ 
relative  truth,  that  man  is  a  free-agent,  and  responsible  to 
God  for  all  his  doings. 

In  like  manner,  that  man  is  free  in  his  volitions  and 
choices,  and  therefore  responsible  to  God,  is  a  foundation 
truth  in  religion  and  morals.  Yet,  if  it  is  followed  out  logi¬ 
cally  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  applied,  it  becomes  en¬ 
tirely  incompatible  with  the  truth  that  God  is  a  sovereign, 
inconsistent  with  many  statements  in  Scripture,  and  a  most 
dangerous  principle,  morally  and  religiously.  It  must  be 
checked  by  the  truth  concerning  God’s  sov^ereignty. 

The  Bible  contains  many  illustrations  of  what  has  been 
said.  That  is  what  makes  it  the  most  paradoxical  of  books. 
It  utters  a  truth  without  stopping  to  give  the  correlative 
truth  which  limits  it  and  forbids  its  extreme  application. 
It  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  one  place,  that  there  is  not  a 
just  man  upon  earth  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not,  and 
in  another,  that  a  Christian  cannot  sm,  because  he  is  born  of 
God.  Our  Lord,  at  one  time,  declares  that  no  man  can 
come  to  him  e.xcept  it  be  given  him  of  the  Father,  or  except 
the  Father  draw  him.  But,  at  another,  he  throws  the  whole 
responsibility  of  their  coming  or  not  upon  sinners  themselves. 
“  Ve  will  not  come  unto  me,  that  ye  may  have  life.”  In  one 
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place,  the  Scripture  says,  that  the  Lord  hath  made  all  things 
for  himself;  yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil.  In 
another,  we  have  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  himself  lamenting 
the  suicidal  folly  of  sinners,  and  declaring,  “  As  I  live,  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live;  turn  ye,  turn  ye,  from 
your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel.^”  It 
is  often  at  their  peril,  then,  that  men  take  one  statement  in 
Scripture,  and  view  all  other  statements  from  the  standpoint 
of  that  one,  and  apply  it  logically  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of 
being  carried. 

It  would  be  easy  to  view  all  things  from  the  standpoint  of 
man’s  freedom,  and  become  a  Pelagian,  or  at  least  an  Armin- 
ian.  It  would  be  just  as  easy  to  view  all  things  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  and  become  a  fatalist, 
or  at  least  a  Calvinist. 

Hence  the  immense  mischief  which  will  follow,  if  you 
form  your  logical  system  of  theology  first,  and  then  search 
the  Bible  for  isolated  texts  to  support  it,  must  be  evident. 
Need  we  be  surprised  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Presbyterian  Assembly,  two  or  three  years  ago,  to  search  the 
Bible  for  texts  to  prove  all  the  propositions  in  the  Con¬ 
fession  and  Catechisms,  came  back,  after  a  year’s  work,  and 
asked  for  an  extension  of  time  and  an  increase  of  their  num¬ 
ber  } 

To  insert  in  the  Confession  of  P'aith  those  important  por¬ 
tions  of  revealed  truth  which  the  Westminster  divines  ignored 
will  not  make  the  system  taught  in  it  any  more  illogical  than 
it  is  ;  for  the  one  broken  link  in  the  third  chapter  destroys 
the  system  as  a  truly  logical  one. 

But  the  Confession,  having  been  framed  after  a  particular 
fashion,  and  for  a  specific  purpose — the  conservation  of 
an  alleged  logical  system  of  theology,  we  do  not  see  how  it 
can  readily  be  altered,  so  as  to  be  a  symmetrical  exhibition 
of  Bible  truth.  A  new  Confession,  ignoring  a  logical  sys- 
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tem,  would  be  far  better,  in  every  way,  and  for  many  reasons. 

1.  The  narrow,  rationalistic  system  which  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  divines  bequeathed  to  us  has  perplexed  and  bewildered 
innumerable  honest  souls,  and  has  kept  the  Protestant  world 
in  a  state  of  controversy  and  division  ever  since  it  was 
framed;  to  say  nothing  of  the  disputes  and  divisions  caused 
by  the  same  attempt  to  reduce  divinely  revealed  truths  to  a 
logical  system,  from  the  time  of  Augustine. 

2.  The  old  system  is  not  scriptural,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  reconciled  with  Scripture,  from  the  nature  of  the  truths 
revealed  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  revealed. 

3.  Even  if  the  committee  on  proof-texts  were  able  to 
find,  somewhere  in  the  Bible,  some  passage  to  support  each 
proposition  in  the  system — that  would  amount  to  nothing. 
For  does  not  every  one  know’  that  you  can  prove  almost 
anything,  “out  of  the  Bible,”  by  dealing  with  it  in  that  way. ^ 

4.  Large  portions  of  Scripture  become  uninteresting  and 
unedifying  to  those  who  come  fully  under  the  influence  of 
the  system.  Their  favorite  passages  are  those  which  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  sustain  the  system.  Other  Scriptures  are  apt  to  be 
lightly  esteemed.  There  are  revealed  truths  waiting  to  burst 
upon  the  Christian  world  with  mighty  awakening  power ; 
such  as,  the  truth  about  the  Holy  Spirit  as  promised  to  the 
disciples  of  Christ;  the  sanctification  of  believers;  Christian 
brotherhood  and  mutual  helpfulness,  as  taught  in  Acts  ii. 
and  iv.,  and  in  1  John  iii.  17;  and  all  the  prophecies  and  in¬ 
timations  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the 
parts  of  Scripture  which  teach  these  things  have  very  little 
force  with  many  good  men,  presumably  because  they  do  not 
constitute  any  part  of  that  system  of  doctrine  which  has 
been  received  and  adopted  as  the  essential  truth  revealed  in 
Scripture. 

5.  When  the  Scriptures  are  read  with  a  mind  unbiassed 
by  any  preconceived  theory  or  ready-made  system,  there  is  to 
a  believer  a  perpetual  freshness,  life,  and  power  in  their 
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truths  and  precepts,  promises  and  prophecies;  and  becomes 
to  the  word  with  an  ever-renewed  interest  and  delight.  How 
different  this  from  looking  through  the  Bible  for  chapters  or 
verses  to  support  the  system  ! 

6.  A  Christian  who  uses  his  Bible  for  that  purpose  makes 
but  little  progress.  When  he  has  mastered  the  system  and 
the  proof-texts,  he  is  considered  an  accomplished  theologian. 
All  else  in  Scripture  is  of  comparatively  little  interest  to  him : 
much  of  it  is  inexplicable;  some  of  it,  irrelevant  and  out  of 
place,  because  it  does  not  agree  with  the  system. 

7.  The  old  system  ought  to  give  place  to  a  scriptural 
Confession,  for  the  sake  of  the  older  ministers.  Having  had 
more  experience,  and  gained  the  practical  wisdom  acquired 
only  by  experience,  they  ought  to  be  the  most  valuable  min¬ 
isters  in  the  church.  But  elderly  ministers  are  slighted  and 
rejected,  and  young  men  eagerly  sought  after.  This  is  an 
anomaly,  of  course.  It  is  not  so  in  any  other  sphere  of  life. 
In  other  professions,  experience  and  wisdom  count  for  much, 
and  are  highly  prized.  It  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  ministers. 
And  this  strange  and  sad  state  of  things  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  unless  it  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  Christian 
people  of  to-day  are  not  hampered  by  the  old  system  in  their 
Bible-study,  and  on  that  account  they  find  themselves  often 
in  advance  of  their  ministers,  in  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  design  of  Christianity.  They  somehow  expect 
that  the  young  men,  enjoying  the  light  of  the  scholarship  of 
this  day,  and  having  caught  its  earnest  practical  evangelism, 
will  be  less  narrow  and  impractical  than  the  fathers,  who,  in 
so  many  cases,  are  walking  in  the  old  ruts,  and  are  hampered 
by  the  old  shackles.  But  their  hopes  in  regard  to  the  young 
men,  moulded  and  traiticd  in  some  of  the  seminaries,  are  not 
always  realized. 

8.  It  is  a  terrible  evil,  that  when  a  Christian  man,  after 
a  great  struggle,  brings  himself  to  assent  to  the  hard  and 
incredible  system,  as  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  revealed 
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truth,  he  is  then  apt  to  substitute  faith  in  the  system,  and 
«  devotion  to  it  and  to  its  defence,  in  the  place  of  personal 
devotion  to  Christ  and  earnest  work  for  the  salvation  of 
souls  and  for  the  betterment  of  human  society. 

9.  If  we  would  know  why  many  good  men  give  the  cold 
shoulder  to  moral  reforms,  and  persistently  take  a  despon¬ 
dent  view  of  the  world’s  future,  we  may  find  a  principal  rea¬ 
son  in  the  strong  hold  which  the  system  has  upon  them.  If 
there  are  doctors  of  divinity  who  are  opposed  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  liquor-traffic  and  houses  of  prostitution,  on  the 
ground  that  the  removing  of  temptations  would  be  contrary 
to  the  will  of  God,  we  may  find  a  solution  of  this  tremen¬ 
dous  anomaly  in  the  fact,  that  some  understand  the  system 
as  teaching  that  God  is  not  under  any  moral  obligations  to 
do  right.  His  will  is  law,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  To 
worship  a  God  of  immoral  or  even  of  questionable  charac¬ 
ter,  must  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  worshipper.  VVe  natu¬ 
rally  and  inevitably  conform  to  our  ideals. 

10.  Precise  definitions  in  matters  of  religion  are  in  many 
cases  merely  limitations  of  the  illimitable,  and  are  therefore 
apt  to  be  erroneous  and  misleading;  and  philosophical  ex¬ 
planations  mixed  up  with  statements  of  scriptural  doctrine 
may  be  questionable,  and  will  almost  to  a  certainty  lead  to 
disputes  and  divisions. 

11.  A  narrow  and  harsh  system  being  derogatory  to  the 
moral  character  of  God,  and  a  denial  of  the  worth  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  human  nature,  under  its  influence  the  human  mind 
is  apt  to  lose  its  vital  power,  and  to  tend  towards  imbecil¬ 
ity.  If  some  who  hold  the  system  very  firmly  are  not  thus 
affected  in  the  least,  it  may  be  for  the  reason  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  men  to  give  assent  to  a  system  of  doctrine,  and  to 
be  wonderfully  expert  in  defending  it,  without  yielding 
themselves  heartily  and  fully  to  its  influence  and  control. 

12.  If  the  Presbyterian  Church  frees  itself  from  the  bond¬ 
age  of  the  old  system,  it  will  not  be  long  before  those  in  the 
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other  churches  of  Christendom  who  have  been  caught  in 
the  same  snare  will  be  liberated  also.  And  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  sixteenth -century  Reformation,  when  the  human 
intellect  was  set  free  from  the  bondage  of  the  papal  system, 
many  minds  exhibited  e.xtraordinary  vigor  in  the  search  for 
truth  and  in  the  conflict  with  error  and  tyranny,  so  the  liber¬ 
ation  of  multitudes  of  honest  souls  from  this  bondage  to  a 
supposed  logical  system  will  bring  into  exercise  an  amount 
of  intellectual  vigor  and  moral  strength  such  as  has  not  been 
seen  among  men  since  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  Let  so 
vast  a  number  of  noble  Christian  souls  be  freed  from  the 
false  conservatism  engendered  by  a  false  system,  and  every 
moral  reform  for  which  suffering  humanity  is  now  crying  out 
so  bitterly,  will  be  wonderfully  quickened  and  rapidly  con¬ 
summated. 

For  such  reasons  we  verj'  much  prefer  a  nrii)  Confession 
of  the  Christian  Faith — one  based  upon  Holy  Scripture,  and 
not  on  human  logic;  and  we  cannot  but  regard  the  unex¬ 
pected  and  spontaneous  effort  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
to  “alter”  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Westminster 
Confession,  as  by  far  the  most  important  movement  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

What,  then,  will  be  the  practical  gain  of  discarding  the 
old  system,  by  which  Christendom  has  been  largely  ruled 
and  moulded  since  Augustine.^  Much  every  way. 

1.  The  church  will  be  planted  on  a  truly  scriptural  foun¬ 
dation.  As  things  now  are,  it  is  on  the  system — a  man¬ 
made  work— rather  than  on  the  word  of  God,  that  the 
church  is  relying.  An  iron-bound  system  like  that  of  the 
Westminster  divines — while  it  may  intend  to  honor  the 
Scriptures — dishonors  them,  for  it  supplants  them. 

2.  Men  will  have  a  better  opinion  of  God.  This  will  be 
an  incalculable  gain.  F'or  one  thing,  they  will  have  more 
self-respect.  If  the  people  are  taught  that  God  is  an  arbitrary 
and  incomprehensible  tyrant,  and  that  they  themselves  are 
fools  or  fiends,  the  result  cannot  be  good. 
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3.  When  Christians  are  once  free  from  the  shackles  and 
oppressive  influence  of  the  system,  and  when  they  begin  to 
look  at  things  in  the  light  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  facts, 
they  will  not  only  breathe  much  more  freely,  and  have 
brighter  hopes  for  the  world’s  future ;  but  they  will  give 
themselves  to  the  work  to  which  they  are  called  in  the 
world.  According  to  the  system,  sin  is  the  most  natu¬ 
ral,  the  most  common,  and  the  most  unavoidable  thing  in 
the  world;  whereas,  according  to  the  word  of  God,  it  is  the 
most  hateful,  horrible,  and  deadly.  And,  so  far  from  being 
necessary,  full  provision  for  its  utter  destruction  has  been 
made  in  the  sufferings  and  intercessions  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  mighty  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  exertions  of 
penitent  and  believing  souls.  The  unbiassed  believer,  as 
soon  as  he  is  brought  into  the  light  and  freedom  of  God’s 
truth,  joyfully  recognizes  all  this.  And  he  at  once  enters 
heartily  and  hopefully  into  God’s  merciful  purpose  and  plan. 
Seeing  himself  described  as  a  “  co-worker  with  God,”  he  di¬ 
rects  all  his  energies  to  the  subduing  of  sin,  whether  in  him¬ 
self  or  in  others.  Undoubtedly  the  indifference  and  inac¬ 
tion  of  Christians,  in  view  of  the  ravages  of  sin  and  the 
perishing  condition  of  multitudes  around  them,  is  not  the 
result  of  wickedness  in  their  hearts,  so  much  as  of  their 
waiting  for  God  to  do  something  ;  either  to  remove  these  evils 
himself,  or  else  move  them  to  do  it.  But  when  they  come 
to  see  that  God  does  not  propose  to  do  what  he  has  wisely 
and  graciously  left  for  men  to  do,  and  commanded  them  to 
do;  and  that,  if  the  sins  and  crimes  which  pollute  our  civili¬ 
zation  and  disgrace  our  Christianity  are  to  be  removed, 
Christians  must  unite  their  efforts,  trusting  in  God,  and  re¬ 
move  them, — surely  they  will  bestir  themselves.  Yes,  as 
surely  as  the  Christ  lives  in  his  people,  when  they  come  to 
.see  that  what  God  does  he  does  through  men,  Christians 
will  wake  up,  and  go  to  work. 

The  writer  has  no  sympathy  with  a  loose  Christianity;  is 
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not  influenced  by  gi  restless  spirit  or  a  mere  love  of  change; 
least  of  all,  by  a  desire  to  see  Christians  adapt  their  doc¬ 
trines  to  what  is  called  “the  spirit  of  the  age.”  He  is  old- 
fashioned  in  his  views  and  ways;  is  favorable  to  the  use  of 
creeds,  if  scriptural,  and  not  too  long  and  minute;  to  cate¬ 
chisms,  if  evangelical  and  practical;  and  he  hopes  that  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  world  will  induce  the  Presbyterians  to  give  up 
their  belief  in  the  Abrahamic  or  family  covenant,  as  still  in 
force.  He  would  rejoice  exceedingly,  if  the  period  of  tran¬ 
sition,  which  under  the  circumstances  is  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity,  were  past  and  gone,  and  all  Christians  were  settled 
down  to  earnest  and  abundant  work  for  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  the  salvation  of  the  perishing.  He  has 
written  as  he  has  done,  because  he  so  thoroughly  believes 
that  the  system  which  attributes  to  God  a  questionable 
character,  has  necessarily  a  bad  moral  effect  on  many  of  those 
who  adopt  it,  and  because  he  has  learned  from  history  that  the 
prevalence  of  this  system  in  its  strictness  has  ever  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  sooner  or  later,  by  a  fearful  reaction  to  Unitarianism 
or  infidelity.  It  is  his  fervent  prayer,  therefore,  that  God 
may  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Presbyterian  people  at  this 
critical  time,  and  that,  under  the  influence  ot  divine  light 
and  love,  they  may  discard  the  old  and  baneful  system,  and 
adopt  a  new  and  briefer  Confession  of  Faith — one  which  will 
be  truly  scriptural,  thoroughly  evangelical,  and  a  fair  reflec¬ 
tion  throughout  of  the  sublime  truth  concerning  the  world’s 
redemption,  and  the  coming  kingdom  of  the  world’s  Re¬ 
deemer. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

CRITICAL  NOTE. 

NOT  LACHISH,  BUT  GATH. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  PAINE,  PH.  D.,  TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 

In  the  year  1838  Dr.  Edward  Robinson  sought  out  ’Umm  Laqis,not  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  there  the  site  of  ancient  Lachish,  as  he  explains,  but 
rather  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  more  certainly  of  the  fallacy  of  any  supposed 
resemblance  in  the  two  names,  adding: — 

“  These  remains  are  certainly  not  those  of  an  ancient  fortified  city,  which 
could  for  a  time  at  least  brave  the  assaults  of  an  Assyrian  army.  Nor  indeed 
does  either  the  name  or  the  position  of  this  spot  correspond  to  those  of  Lachish: 
although  the  varying  form  of  the  name  might  be  allowed  to  pass,  did  other 
circumstances  combine  to  identify  the  position.” 

From  ’Umm  L^qis  he  turned  aside  to  visit  the  neighboring  Tell  el-Hesy, 
which  he  found  to  be  “  a  truncated  cone  with  a  fine  plain  on  the  top,  some¬ 
what  resembling  the  Frank  Mountain,  though  by  no  means  so  high.”  He 
was  strongly  impressed  with  the  remarkable  appearance  of  this  isolated  tell, 
and  he  confessed  a  finer  position  for  a  fortress  or  fortified  city  could  hardly 
be  imagined;  and,  still,  he  wisely  refrained  from  either  considering  it,  or  de¬ 
claring  it,  to  be  the  place  of  Lachish. 

In  the  year  1863  M.  Victor  Guerin  halted  in  his  journey  an  instant  at  Tell 
el-Hesy.  He  describes  it  as  follows: — 

‘‘This  hill  is  very  steep  on  its  eastern  side.  In  that  direction  it  commands, 
from  an  elevation  of  about  fifty  metres,  and  almost  vertically,  the  Wadi  el-Hesy  , 
which  winds  round  it  alike  on  the  north  and  the  northwest.  At  the  point 
where  it  offers  most  easy  access,  one  may  observe  the  foundations  of  a  wall 
of  enclosure,  almost  entirely  demolished.  Besides  these,  some  traces  of  an¬ 
cient  constructions  reveal  themselves, but  not  very  distinctly,  upon  the  summit 
at  several  spots.  At  the  base  of  the  tell  these  vestiges  are  more  numerous 
within  the  space  which  separates  it,  on  the  northwest,  from  the  W.adi.” 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  relics  of  antique  building  and  habitation, 
M.  Gu6rin  preferred  ’Umm  L^qis  for  the  site  of  Lachish. 

In  1875  Major  C.  R.  Conder,  having  explored  both  ’Umm  Laqis  and  Tell 
el-Hesy,  took  the  opposite  view.  In  regard  to  the  former,  he  says: — 

‘‘The  place  was,  I  may  boldly  say,  never  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  a  few  traces  of  ruins,  two  masonry  cisterns,  and  a  small  low 
mound.” 
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Concerning  the  latter,  he  says: — 

“The  great  mound  of  Tell  el-Hesy  (‘hillock  of  the  water-pit’)  is  a  conspic¬ 
uous  and  important  site,  supplied  well  with  water,  and  giving  its  name  to  a 
great  valley.  The  name  el-IIesy  may,  I  would  suggest,  be  a  corruption  of 
l.achish,  the  Hebrew  Caph  being  changed  into  the  guttural,  just  as  it  has 
been  changed  in  the  case  of  Mukhmas.  Tell  el-Hesy  is  evidently  an  impor¬ 
tant  site,  commanding  the  approach  to  the  hills,  and  fits  well  in  position  the 
requirements  of  Lachish.” 

To  this,  the  question  might  be  raised.  If  Tell  el-Hesy  has  a  reason  for  its  Arabic 
name,  referring  to  its  water-supply,  how  can  that  name  and  present  form  be  a 
survival  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  appellation  ?  And  the  concluding  remark,  to 
the  effect  that  in  position  the  site  of  el-Hesy  well  fills  the  requirements  of 
l.achish,  is  simply  astounding. 

However,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  for  this  year,  its  committee  announced,  with  much  pleas¬ 
ure,  to  subscribers  and  friends,  that  it  had  obtained  a  firman  granting  permis¬ 
sion  to  excavate  at  Khurbet  ’.\jlan,  the  Eglon  of  Joshua,  adding,  that  it  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  who  was 
then  already  in  Syria  making  preparations  to  start  the  excavations.  Put, 
soon  after  getting  to  work,  Mr.  Petrie  found  ’Ajlan  to  be  “a  trivial  site;” 
and  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  point  within 
the  area  of  the  Porte’s  concession.  He  turned  to  ’Umm  Laqis,  where  “three 
days’  work  amply  proved  its  late  date.”  Accordingly,  at  last,  he  “attacked 
Tell  el-Hesy,  a  mound  of  house-ruins  sixty  feet  high  and  about  two  hundred 
feet  square.”  His  interpretation  of  its  contents  runs  as  follows: — 

“  Historically  this  town  began  as  an  immensely  strong  fort,  with  a  wall  twenty- 
eight  feet  thick,  on  a  knoll  close  to  the  spring.  This  is  certainly  pre-Jewish,  by 
reason  of  the  relative  position  occupied  by  the  Phcenician  pottery,  occurring 
at  half  to  three-quarters  of  the  height  up  the  mound,  and  known  in  Egypt 
to  date  from  i  too  B.  c.;  and  approximately  its  age  would  be  about  1500  B.  c., 
agreeing  well  to  the  beginning  of  the  Egyp^tian  raids  under  Tahutmes  I.  This 
fort, after  repairs,  which  still  exist  as  solid  brickwork  over  twenty  feet  high,  fell 
into  complete  ruin.  No  more  bricks  were  made;  rude  houses  of  stones  from  the 
stream  were  all  that  were  erected;  and  for  long  years  the  alkali  burner  used 
the  deserted  hill,  attracted  by  the  water-supply  to  wash  his  ashes  with.  This 
corresponds  to  the  barbaric  Hebrew  period  under  the  Judges.  Then,  again, 
the  town  was  w-alled,  Phoenician  pottery  begins  to  appear,  and  some  good 
masonry,  evidently  the  age  of  the  early  Jewish  kings.  Successive  fortifica¬ 
tions  were  built  as  the  ruins  rose  higher  and  the  older  walls  were  destroyed; 
Cypriote  influence  comes  in,  and,  later  on,  Greek  influence,  from  about  700 
B.  c.  and  onwards.  The  great  ruin  of  the  town  was,  about  600  B.  c.,  that  by 
Nebuchadnezzar;  and  some  slight  remains  of  Greek  pottery,  down  to  about 
400  B.  c.,  show  the  last  stage  of  its  history,  nothing  later  than  good  Greek 
pottery  being  found  on  the  top  of  it.  Happily  the  indications  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  our  literary  records,  otherwise  we  could  have  discovered  little  about 
a  place  in  which  not  a  single  inscription  nor  dated  object  has  been  found.” 

As  will  be  observed  from  these  words,  Mr.  Petrie  does  not  claim  that  the 
ruins  he  has  laid  bare  are  those  of  Lachish.  Personally  he  believes  that  they 
are,  on  the  sole  ground  that  it  was  an  ancient  fortress-town  commanding  a 
constant  spring.  But  he  wants  others  to  take  the  responsibility  of  assuming 
and  proceeding  upon  the  identification. 
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“  There  is  a  point  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  Executive 
Committee — as  to  whether  the  circumstances  will  justify  us  in  adopting  the 
name  Lachish  for  this  site  provisionally,  instead  of  referring  to  it  as  Tell 
Hesy,  which  does  not  convey  a  definite  idea  to  most  people.” 

Thus  far,  however,  the  committee  have  not  endorsed  the  proposition.  It 
will  be  noticed,  also,  that  Mr.  Petrie  wholly  abstains  from  showing  how 
far  Tell  el-Hesy  fulfils,  or  fails  to  meet,  the  biblical  and  historical  criteria 
of  Lachish. 

Last  of  all.  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  has  laid  before  the  readers  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  an  account  of  the  Recovery  of  Lachish.  He  is  perfectly  confident 
that,  at  last,  this  long-lost  site  has  been  discovered.  Tell  el-Hesy  is  Lachish 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt:  he  announces  the  fact  in  enthusiastic  terms, 
and  would  have  the  world  accept  the  recognition  as  an  absolutely  safe  one, 
complete  and  final.  Mr.  Petrie  is  eulogized — or,  at  least,  is  declared  to  rank 
along  with  Dr.  Schliemann  as  the  foremost  of  living  excavators;  and,  because 
certain  Tell  el-Amarna  dispatches  from  the  governor  of  Lachish  to  the 
Egyptian  monarch  imply  an  archive-chamber  in  which  their  duplicates  and 
the  answers  to  them  were  preserved,  it  is  asserted  to  be  more  than  possible 
that  this  archive-chamber  may  still  be  lying  within  the  walls  discovered  by 
Mr.  Petrie — in  other  w'ords,  the  earth  which  forms  the  core  of  the  tell, 
awaiting  only  a  little  more  digging,  contains  inscriptions  and  sculptured  mon¬ 
uments  which  will  pour  floods  of  unexpected  light  upon  the  records  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Before  a  single  grain  of  such  wheat  appears  in  sight,  the 
harvest  is  affirmed  to  be  abundant,  etc.,  etc.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be 
noticed.  Professor  Sayce,  also,  refrains  from  a  discussion  of  the  biblical  and 
historical  requirements  of  Lachish.  In  so  doing  he  is  prudent;  for  the  less 
said  about  Tell  el-Hesy’s  answering  to  the  records  of  the  past  and  the  char¬ 
acter  demanded  by  archneology,  the  better. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  all  that  possibly  can  be  said  in  favor  of  Tell  el-Hesy  as 
Lachish  has  been  brought  forw'ard  by  Lieutenant  Conder,  Mr.  Petrie,  and 
Professor  Sayce,  in  the  interests  of  a  fair  consideration  of  the  subject  and  a 
true  verdict,  let  me  call  attention  to  some  of  the  requirements  of  Lachish 
which  the  station  and  ruins  at  Tell  el-Hesy  do  not  possess. 

I.  Tell  el-Hesy  cannot  be  the  site  of  the  Lachish  existing  in  the  days  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Lachish  was  still  flourishing 
on  its  ancient  site  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Eusebius  says  of  it: — 

Locheis,  and  Joshua  took  this  [place] ,  having  slain  its  king.  Isaiah, 
also,  makes  mention  of  it.  And  it  is  even  till  the  present  moment  a  village  (elf  tri 
vvv  KtifiT})  distant  from  Eleutheropolis  seven  milestones  toward  the  south 
going  to  Daroma.  And  it  is  spoken  of  in  Jeremiah  as  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah.” 

And  Jerome: — 

”  Lochis,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah;  and  this  also  Joshua  took,  having  put 
its  king  to  death.  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  mention  it;  and  to-day  it  is  a 
country-place  {et  nunc  est  villa)  at  the  seventh  mile  from  Eleutheropolis 
going  to  Daroma.” 
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In  other  terms — during  the  lifetimes  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  the  Lachish  of 
Joshua,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  still  survived  as  a  village  (xw/u^)  or  hamlet 
{mlla)  at  a  distance  of  exactly  seven  Roman  miles  from,  and  in  the  direction 
of  south  from,  Eleutheropolis,  the  Bait  Jibrin  of  the  present  day. 

Tell  el-Hesy  cannot  satisfy  these  conditions: — 

(1)  Because  it  ceased  to  be  inhabited  seven  to  eight  centuries  before  the 
writing  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  Mr.  Petrie  found  no  trace  whatever  of  oc¬ 
cupation  later  than  B.  c.  400 — “the  last  stage  of  its  history.”  The  early 
Christian  Lachish,  therefore,  must  have  flourished  elsewhere.  Professor  Sayce 
endeavors  to  anticipate  this  objection  by  the  conjecture  of  two  Lachishes, — an 
old  Lachish  and  a  new  Lachish, — placing  the  older  Lachish  at  Tell  el-Hesy 
and  moving  the  newer  Lachish  to  ’Umm  Laqis!  To  this  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  reply,  that  such  a  resort  is  unmitigated  special-pleading,  a  very  weak 
make-shift,  in  fact  utterly  worthless  ;  that  the  extent  and  character  of  the  re¬ 
mains  at  ’Umm  Laqis  are  insufficient  for  a  village  of  the  size  indicated  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome — “a  few  traces  of  ruins  and  two  masonry  cisterns”  do 
not  represent  a  kdvii  or  a  villa;  that  Pmsebius  and  Jerome  are  clear  and  pos¬ 
itive  as  to  the  fact  of  the  Lachish  of  their  days  being  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  ancient  one  on  the  same  site — had  Lachish  moved  to  another  place  after 
the  Exile,  they  would  have  known  it  and  reported  the  transfer  to  us. 

(2)  Because  Tell  el-Hesy  does  not  occupy  the  proper  relative  position  in 
relation  to  Eleutheropolis  at  Bait  Jibrin.  It  does  not  stand  at  the  seventh 
mile-post  from  the  latter  tow-n,  nor  south  of  it,  nor  in  the  direction  of  I)a- 
roma;  and  ’Umm  Laqis  is  still  worse  in  each  of  these  particulars.  Hitherto, 
all  who  have  discussed  this  relationship  have  frankly  admitted  that  Tell  el- 
Hesy  and  ’Umm  Laqis  do  not  agree  with  the  position  and  bearing  given  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome;  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  a  professor  in  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  to  publish  under  his  own  hand  the  most  extraordinary  as¬ 
sertion,  that  ’Umm  Laqis,  standing  at  a  length  of  fourteen  Roman  miles  al¬ 
most  directly  west  of  Bait  Jibrin,  “certainly  was  the  site  of  the  Lachish  of 
Jerome’s  Onomasticon  ” — at  double  the  distance  and  at  a  right  angle  from  the 
position  indicated  by  a  resident  of  Bethlehem  ! 

2.  At  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  Bait  Jibrin,  and  about  south-south¬ 
east  of  it,  a  site  exists  which  may  well  be  the  Lochis  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
From  Hebron  it  lies  ten  miles  to  the  southwest,  and  from  Dura  (Adoraim) 
four  miles  west.  Over  both  sides  of  a  little  valley,  at  its  beginning,  are  scat¬ 
tered  four  or  five  ruined  places  closely  situated  together  so  as  to  form  a  clus¬ 
ter,  surmounted  on  the  east  by  the  remains  of  a  tower:  one  of  these  associ¬ 
ated  ruins  bears  the  name  of  Khirbet  el-Kusah,  which  may  readily  have  had 
Lachish  for  its  origin.  What  little  we  know  about  them  all  is  the  meagre 
account  supplied  by  Lieutenant  Conder  in  his  Memoir  upon  Judtea: — 

“  Beit  ’Auwa.  This  name  applies  to  a  group  of  ruins  which  have  separate 
names.  Khurbet  es  Sueity,  Khfirbet  el  Mehami,  Khurbet  el  Khsah  are  all 
sites  with  foundations  and  caves.  El  Kusr  is  an  ancient  watch-tower,  with 
dry-stone  walls  in  ruins;  el  Keniseh  seems  to  be  a  ruined  church ;  founda- 
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tions,  capitals,  shafts,  and  lintels  with  the  Maltese  cioss  on  them,  remain, 
showing  a  Byzantine  building.  There  is  also  a  fine  font  [of  which  a  plan  and 
a  section  are  drawn  in  an  accompanying  illustration]  fitted  for  immersion. 
In  the  centre  a  square  basin  2  feet  3  inches  side,  7  inches  deep;  four  steps 
lead  down,  5  inches  high,  9  inches  broad;  the  whole  surrounded  by  four  seg¬ 
mental  recesses,  the  external  form  of  the  font  being  that  of  a  rounded  cross, 
the  longest  measurement  either  way  being  5^  feet,  and  the  total  height  out¬ 
side  2  feet  4  inches.” 

Such  a  group  as  this  responds  to  the  koml  of  Eusebius  or  villa  of 
Jerome;  and  the  church  el-Keniseh  gives  it  a  character  suiting  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  watch-tower  is  admitted  to  be  “ancient.” 
The  bearing  from  Bait  Jibrin,  “toward  Daroma,”  is  exact,  Darorna  having 
been  the  region  of  rolling  country  immediately  .‘•outh  of  Hebron  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  Negeb,  reaching  as  far  toward  the  east  as  the  Maon  (Kh. 
Main)  of  David’s  outlaw-life,  embracing  Juttah  (Vutta)  five  and  a  half  miles 
south  of  Hebron  in  “its  southern  section,”  together  with  Dumah  (ed-Dumeh) 
about  five  miles  and  a  half  south  of  Khirbet  el-Kusah.  The  form  el-Kusah 
recalls  the  Lacheisa  of  Josephus,  and  the  Lakhisha  of  the  Assyrian  monu¬ 
ments.  ^ 

Doubtless,  it  will  be  said  that  this  is  not  “an  important  site;  ”  to  which  it 
may  be  replied,  that  it  has  never  been  examined  with  a  view  of  detecting 
vestiges  of  ancient  I.achish,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  ancient  structures 
may  have  passed  into  Christian  edifices  and  abodes.  Here,  at  any  rate,  tak¬ 
ing  the  church  Fathers  Eusebius  and  Jerome  for  guides,  is  the  proper  place 
for  investigation  to  begin  in  the  quest  of  olden  Lachish. 

3.  After  the  Exile,  Nehemiah  says,  that  the  residue  of  Israel  returned 
every  one  to  his  own  inheritance  in  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  that  some  of 
the  children  of  Judah  “dwelt  at  Lachish,”  i.  e.,  old  Lachish,  Lachish  itself. 
But  Professor  Sayce  ventures  to  amend  this  record  by  the  correction,  “The 
returning  exiles  settled  not  in  the  city,  but  in  the  fields  round  about.”  And 
Mr.  Petrie  supposes  that  the  returning  Jews,  being  too  weak  to  eject  the 
Bedawin,  occupied  the  nearest  point  they  could  within  sight  of  the  old  place 
— families  from  Lachish  founding  ’Umm  Laqis.  .\11  this  improvement  upon 
Scripture  is  made  necessary  by  the  evidence  from  potsherds  to  the  effect  that 
Tell  el-Hesy  ceased  to  be  peopled  about  B.  c.  400. 

4.  Mr.  Petrie  finds  that  Tell  el-Hesy  was  wrecked  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
about  B.  c.  600,  from  whose  demolition  it  never  recovered.  Such  was  not 
the  case  with  Lachish,  which  never  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
This  Babylonian  warrior  did,  indeed,  knock  at  the  gates  of  Tyre  from  B.  c. 
586  to  573,  and  then  went  on  down  into  Egypt  in  B.  <’.  572;  but  he  did  not 
turn  aside  to  interview  and  ruin  Lachish — so  far  as  we  know. 

5.  But,  more  than  a  century  earlier,  Lachish  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  an 
Assyrian  monarch,  and  Tell  el-Hesy  fails  to  correspond  with  the  monuments 
of  Sennacherib  in  every  particular.  Both  the  environment  and  the  character  of 
Lachish  as  a  fortress  were  pictured  in  detail  upon  bas-reliefs  ornamenting  one 
of  the  chambers  of  the  palace  of  Kuyunjik;  eleven  of  the  series  now  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Assyrian  basement-room  of  the  British  .Museum  fully  portray 
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the  assault  and  capture  of  Lachish  by  Sennacherib,  together  with  the  king’s 
encampment  and  his  reception  of  prisoners.  These  bas-reliefs  are  the  work 
of  men  who  were  eye-witnesses  to  the  conditions  and  structure  of  Lachish 
in  B.  c.  701,  and  they  faithfully  transmit  them  to  us.  From  them  we  learn 
the  following  characteristics  : — 

(1)  Lachish  stood  upon  a  mountain-side,  much  wider  and  higher  than  the 
city  itself.  The  assault,  effecting  a  breach  in  the  walls,  was  conducted  on  the 
hill-slope  below  the  town ;  on  both  sides,  the  rising  field  ascends  around  the 
fortified  town,  and  reappears  above  it.  The  whole  of  this  mountain-side  is 
planted  with  flourishing  palms,  and  vines  and  fig-trees  overladen  with  fruit. 
In  the  background  of  the  various  scenes,  even  the  mountain-ridge  dentate 
with  summit-points,  is  surmounted  by  trees,  mainly  palms. 

On  the  contrary.  Tell  el-Hesy  was  always  an  isolated  mound,  if  anything 
less  in  size  than  the  fortress  which  enveloped  it. 

(2)  From  the  nature  of  the  mountain-side,  Lachish  must  have  been 
founded  on  rock. 

Tell  el-Hesy  was,  both  before  and  after  fortification,  a  pile  of  earth.  On 
Mr.  Petrie’s  approach  it  exhibited,  “All  of  one  side  washed  away  by  the 
stream,  thus  affording  a  clear  section  from  top  to  base.”  And  Professor 
Sayce  imagines  the  archive-chamber  to  lie  in  “  the  earth  which  forms  the  core 
of  the  Tel,”  and  he  wants  to  have  it  dug  owX.. 

(3)  On  one  side,  at  least,  the  side  of  assault,  Lachish  was  defended  by 
two  walls,  one  outside  of  and  lower  down  than  the  other.  Of  these,  the 
upper  one  was  continuous  and  ran  along  on  a  level,  but  the  lower  one  was 
irregular  and  ran  down  outwards  to  a  tower  standing  at  the  end  of  a  spur 
along  whose  sides  the  house-ways  to  the  breach  were  carried  upw’ards — a 
tower  through  whose  doors  some  non-combatants  of  the  city  made  their 
escape. 

Tell  el-Hesy  was  protected  by  only  a  single  strong  wall  of  fortification : 
the  .site  was  not  ample  enough  for  more. 

(4)  The  w’alls  of  Lachish  were  strengthened  by  square  machicolated 
towers  at  frequent  intervals — as  shown  upon  the  bas-relief,  the  upper  wall 
reckoning  tw'elve  still  intact  on  both  sides  of  the  breach,  and  the  lower  wall 
eight. 

In  striking  disparity,  Tell  el-Hesy  possessed  no  such  tow'ers  set  between 
the  four  corner-towers  of  its  w'all. 

(5)  The  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  introduce  no  fountain  and  stream  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  Lachish,  as  they  surely  w’ould  have  done  had  Tell  el-Hesy  (“the 
hill  of  a  water-supply”)  been  the  site  treated. 

(6)  .\ccording  to  their  witness,  too,  there  stood  in  the  suburbs  of  Lachish 
a  small  fortress,  elliptical  in  ground-plan,  whose  w’all  was  provided  with  no 
less  than  twenty-four  of  the  same  peculiarly  machicolated  towers — which 
minor  fortress  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lachish, 
and  to  have  served  as  the  camp  of  the  Assyrian  king  while  the  siege  was  in 
progress. 
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It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  Tell  el-Hesy  has  no  ruins  of  such  a 
second  fortified  enclosure  to  offer. 

Without  going  into  further  particulars — these  differences  between  Lachish 
and  Tell  el-Hesy  are  irreconcilable,  and  condemn  the  latter  as  a  candidate 
for  the  former.  The  Assyrian  slabs  are  as  good  as  photographs  of  the  site, 
and  they  are  going  to  hold  the  fort  against  all  pretenders  until  the  rightful 
claimant  appears.  In  this  connection,  one  cannot  help  asking  the  provoking 
question,  Why  do  not  Mr.  Petrie  and  Professor  Sayce,  who  are  able  to  define 
everything  else  about  Tell  el-Hesy  with  most  remarkable  precision  in  chro¬ 
nology,  point  out  to  us  the  breach  made  in  its  walls  by  Sennacherib? 

6.  Rehoboam  built  cities  for  defence  in  Judah,  and,  among  others, 
“  Ziph,  and  Adoraim,  and  Lachish.”  Taking  these  three  places  in  order — 
Ziph  is  now  recognized  in  Tell  Zif,  about  four  miles  a  trifle  east  of  south 
from  Hebron,  also  situated  in  the  Daroma  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  Ado¬ 
raim  is  now  found  again  in  Dura,  about  seven  miles  somewhat  to  the  north  of 
west  from  Tell  Zif;  and  Lachish?  As  already  stated,  in  the  same  west¬ 
ward  course  taken  by  this  enumeration  stands  Khirbet  el-K&sah,  about  four 
miles  away  from  Dura-Adoraim  :  the  collocation  in  Second  Chronicles  points 
straight  as  an  arrow  to  the  site  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  for  Lachish. 

7.  The  original  Lachish,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  Joshua,  was  an 
Amorite  town  among  the  Mountains.  Out  of  the  five  Amorite  cities  whose 
kings  Joshua  slew  at  Makkedah,  two — Jerusalem  and  Hebron — were  situated 
upon  the  highest  watershed  of  the  country;  and  the  other  three — Jarmulh, 
Lachish,  and  Eglon — are  likewise  placed  in  the  Mountain  (ha-Har)  in  Josh. 
X.  6,  but  in  the  Shephelah  in  Josh.  xv.  35,  39.  Now  the  only  solution  of 
these  different  references  must  be  that  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and  Eglon  lay  along 
the  boundary  line  dividing  the  Har  from  the  Shephelah.  Both  passages  in 
Joshua  are  true;  and  there  is  no  conflict  if  we  suppose  these  three  cities 
stood  on  the  western  limit  of  the  Har  and  on  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Sheph¬ 
elah.  Where  was  that  limit?  Sensibly,  where  the  western  declivity  of 
Judah  ceased  to  be  Mountain  and  began  to  be  Valley.  But,  w’e  have  histor¬ 
ical  testimony  for  answer:  Eusebius  and  Jerome  testify  that  down  to  their 
day  all  the  region  north  and  west  of  Eleutheropolis  was  called  Shephelah. 
This  was  a  natural  and  convenient  line  of  demarcation.  Accordingly,  we 
are  not  to  seek  for  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and  Eglon  west  of  Balt  Jibrin,  and  if 
we  do  identify  any  of  them  west  of  that  town,  we  violate  Josh.  x.  5;  and, 
in  like  manner,  we  are  not  to  place  them  to  the  east  of  the  environs  of  Bait 
Jibrin,  for  if  w'e  do,  we  violate  Josh.  xv.  35,  39. 

In  this  light,  the  sin  of  wishing  to  find  Lachish  at  Tell  el-Hesy  or  ’Umm 
Laqis  is  clearly  to  be  seen,  for  the  one  is  fully  ten  miles  west  of  Bait  Jibrin, 
and  the  other  twelve  miles,  in  the  heart  of  the  Shephelah.  Thus  would  the 
Amorite  highland  town  be  snatched  away  from  the  Har  completely,  and  set 
down  on  the  border  of  the  maritime  plain — thus  would  the  hardy  and  warlike 
mountain  king  be  disassociated  from  the  company  of  his  brethren  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  Hebron,  and  be  forced  to  reside  away  below  in  the  Vale  ! 

However,  from  this  fate  parallelism  has  already  begun  to  deliver  him  :  for- 
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tunately,  out  of  these  three  Amorite  towns,  Jarmuth,  was  perceived  by  Dr. 
Edward  Robinson  more  than  half  a  century  ago  to  be  at  Khirbet  el-Yarmuk, 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen  miles  west  of  Bethlehem,  and  on  a  north-and- 
south  line  which  would  touch  the  eastern  border  of  territory  immediately 
dependent  on  Balt  Jibrtn.  If  extended  southward,  this  line  would  pass  a 
mile  or  so  to  the  east  of  Khirbet  el-Kfisah  as  Lachish.  Ultimately,  no  doubt, 
Eglon  will  be  found  not  far  from  the  same  meridian  as  the  confine  of  the  Har 
on  the  one  side  and  of  the  Shephelah  on  the  other. 

If  ever  Khirbet  el-Kiisah,  in  turn,  comes  to  be  scrutinized  for  evidences  of 
ancient  Lachish  and  fails  to  yield  them,  an  important  site  is  not  wanting  a 
short  way  off  on  the  road  to  Balt  Jibrin,  namely,  the  Mejdeleh  and  the 
Kasr  adjoining  the  village  of  Daw.niu  eh,  both  of  which  deserve  thorough 
excavation. 

These  considerations  against  Tell  el-Hesy  are  insurmountable:  it  cannot  be 
Lachish.  Indeed,  the  fallacy  of  the  argument,  “Tell  el-Hesy  possessing  a 
perennial  water-supply  was  inhabited  eleven  hundred  years  (from  B.  c.  1500 
to  400),  therefore  it  is  Lachish,’’  is  readily  shown  by  its  converse — “Tell  el- 
Hesy,  watered  by  an  unfailing  source  of  fresh  water,  has  remained  uninhab¬ 
ited  twenty-three  centuries  (from  B.  c.  406  to  1890  A.  D.),  therefore  it  is  not 
Lachish.’’ 

But,  Mr.  Petrie  has  laid  bare  a  very  old  site — manifestly  one  of  the  earliest 
places  settled  in  the  country.  His  spade  has  disclosed  this  primitive  settle¬ 
ment  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  very  thick  wall  composed  of  clay-bricks — 
a  most  remarkable  building-material  for  Palestine.  It  is  natural  to  want  to 
know  what  name  this  strategic  spot,  with  its  singular  fortress,  bore  in  ancient 
times;  and  if,  having  shown  that  it  was  not  Lachish,  I  am  bound  to  indicate 
what  it  really  was,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  all  who  are  interested  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  of  biblical  and  ancient  history,  that  there  is  another  long-lost  site  which 
once  flourished  in'  this  very  region,  equally  as  old  as  Lachish,  and  which 
Joshua  could  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  take.  At  the  era  of  the  conquest,  the 
giant  sons  of  Anak  spread  further  down  the  Mountain  than  the  Amorites, 
and  dwelt  in  the  maritime  plain,  even  as  far  outward  as  the  coasts  of  the  sea. 
From  off  all  the  mountains  of  Judah,  Joshua  destroyed  them,  or  expelled 
them,  till  “  there  was  none  of  the  .\nakims  left  in  the  land  of  the  children  of 
Israel,’’  but  the  sacred  narrative  immediately  adds,  “  Only  in  Gaza,  in  Gath, 
and  in  Ashdod,  there  remained.’’ 

Now,  I.  Tell  el-Hesy  belongs  to  the  plain  of  Philistia.  For  example.  Dr. 
Edward  Robinson  says  of  ’Umm  Laqis,  the  companion  of  el-Hesy, — 

“The  present  Um  Lakis  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  west  of  Belt  Jibrin 
three  hours’  distant  from  the  tract  of  hills.’’ 

Lieutenant  Conder  remarks: — 

“Tell  el-Hesey  is  evidently  an  important  site,  commanding  the  approach  to 
the  hills.’’ 

.\nd  Professor  Sayce: — 

“Tel  el-Hesy  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  objects  in  the  plains  of  Judea 
[Philistia !],  above  which  it  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  120  feet.’’ 
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It  may,  therefore,  well  be  the  Gath  in  which  the  Anakim  were  safe  from  the 
destroying  sword  of  Joshua. 

2.  tiath  was  the  scene  of  more  than  a  dozen  biblical  episodes — too  many 
to  be  rehearsed  here  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  local  correspondence: 
but  any  one  who  will  take  up  concordance  and  Bible,  and  follow'  the  list  of 
references  through  from  beginning  to  end,  will  be  struck  with  the  unique 
propriety  of  Tell  el-Hesy  for  Gath.  Even  under  the  parting  notice  of  the 
prophet  Micah: — 

“Tell  it  not  in  Gath, 

Weep  not  at  all : 

At  Beth-le-Aphrah  have  I  rolled  myself  in  the  dust. 

Pass  ye  away,  O  inhabitants  of  Shaphir!’’ 
it  remains  closely  associated  with  Bait  ’Affeh  (eight  miles  to  the  north)  and 
Suwafir  (eleven  miles  in  the  same  dir^jetion). 

3.  Nor  had  the  recognition  of  Gath  passed  away  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era;  for,  commenting  on  the  above  w’ords  of  Micah,  Jerome 
writes: — 

“  Geth,  as  the  history  of  the  Kings  also  attests  (i  Sam.  xvii.),  is  one  of 
the  five  cities  {una  est  de  quinque  urbibus)  of  Palestine,  near  the  confine  of 
Judaea,  and,  to  those  going  down  from  Klcutheropolis  to  Gaza,  it  is  till  now 
a  very  large  village,  whence  Goliath  was — that  Gethite  whom  David  slew  in 
battle.” 

.\nd  still,  in  our  own  day,  the  survey  of  Western  Palestine  reveals  Tell  el- 
Hesy  lying  from  Bait  Jibrin  directly  towards  Ghuzzeh  and  on  the  almost 
straight  road  thereto — in  an  air  line  ten  and  three-quarters  miles  from  Eleu- 
theropolis,  and  fourteen  and  a  half  miles  from  Gaza  !  Nothing  could  be  more 
clear  or  exact :  the  Geth  of  Jerome,  which  wsis  the  Gath  of  Goliath,  must 
stand  at  Tell  el-Hesy  because  there  is  no  other  site  on  the  road  from  Bait 
Jibrin  to  Ghuzzeh  that  could  have  been  this  Philistine  stronghold,  and  Tell 
el-Hesy  both  in  size  and  construction  is  just  what  is  wanted.  In  the  search 
for  Gath,  as  in  the  quest  for  Lachish,  a  true  result  will  be  arrived  at  by  sub¬ 
mitting  in  a  teachable  spirit  to  the  leadership  of  our  early  Christian  Father, 
w  ho  resided  so  many  years  near  the  places  he  points  out,  and  who  must  have 
pressed  them  with  Ws  feet  and  seen  them  with  his  eyes.  We  know'  that  at 
least  on  one  celebrated  peregrination  he  went  dow'ii  into  Egypt  by  w'ay  of  the 
spot  where  Sam.son  slew  the  Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  on  his 
way  leaving  aside  the  Horites  of  Eleutheropolis,  the  Gethites,  Maresa,  the 
Judean  Idumea,  and  I.achis.  It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that 
the  name  and  locality  of  Gath  have  faded  from  the  memory  of  man, 

4.  There  is  a  slight  discrepancy  between  the  reports  of  Mr.  Petrie  and 
Professor  Sayce:  the  former  says  he  found  not  a  single  inscription  at  Tell  el- 
Hesy — the  latter  says  Mr.  Petrie  discovered  “a  short  inscription  (//  Samek. 
‘belonging  to  Samech’)  at  Tel  el-Hesy,  in  which  the  .Samech  is  of  a  peculiar 
form,  more  archaic  than  any  hitherto  met  w'ith  in  Semitic  epigraphy.”  This 
is  highly  interesting  certainly:  and  what  is  its  bearing?  The  writing  must 
have  been  inscribed  on  some  object,  and  that  object  must  have  been  the 
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property  of  somebody.  In  other  words,  this  “  Samech  ”  must  be  a  fragment 
of  a  proper  name,  and  the  whole  of  that  proper  name  can  hardly  have  been 
other  than  Semachiah  (“  Jah  is  a  support  ”),  and  if  so  the  legend  originally 
read,  “  Belonging  to  Semachiah.”  single  Semachiah  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  he  was  a  grandson  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  !  From  this  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  Samech- [iah]  of  Mr.  Petrie’s  inscription  was  the 
veritable  biblical  grandson  of  Obed-edom,  but  these  two  circumstances  do  go 
a  long  way  to  show  that  Samech-  or  Sem.ach-iah  was  a  current  personal  name 
at  Tell  el-Hesy  as  Gath,  many  ages  ago. 


I 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Language  ok  the  New  Testament.  By  the  late  Rev.  William 

Henry  Simcox,  M.  New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker,  (pp.  xii.  226. 

6^x4^.)  75  cents.  The  Theological  Educator,  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

Robertson  Nicoll,  M.  A. 

The  author  of  this  neat  little  volume  does  much  in  advance  to  disarm  criti¬ 
cism  by  his  statement  of  his  design.  “This  little  book  does  not  profess  to 

be  a  complete  grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek . What  is  attempted 

is  ....  to  indicate  ....  wherein  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
differs  from  classical  and  even  post-classical  usage:  to  cLassify  such  differences 
according  to  their  origin.”  A  careful  study  of  the  book  leads  us  to  doubt 
whether  it  should  be  called  a  grammar.  While  the  absence  of  paradigms 
(there  is  not  one  in  it,  nor  is  there,  for  that  matter,  in  Winer)  does  not  put  it 
out  of  that  category,  the  form  in  which  it  is  cast  is  rather  that  of  an  extended 
discussion,  such  as  might  be  read  before  a  philological  association. 

Terse  statements  of  the  classical  usage  of  the  cases  considered,  followed 
by  others  of  the  departures  from  this  in  the  New  Testament,  would  have 
given  point  to  the  discussion  as  given  in  the  book,  and  have  given  it  a  better 
right  to  the  title  “grammar.” 

A  book  was  needed  to  do  just  what  has  been  attempted  in  this  one.  A 
student  of  Winer  is  often  perplexed  and  confused  amid  the  maze  of  discus¬ 
sion  and  the  richness  of  illustration,  out  of  which  sometimes  the  most  pains¬ 
taking  study  w’ould  not,  apart  from  the  student’s  own  knowledge,  gather  just 
how  New  Test.ament  Greek  deviated  from  classical  usage.  Mr.  Simcox  had  a 
clear  field,  and  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  our  knowledge,  often  tracing 
developments  with  remarkable  acuteness  and  convincing  clearness.  Besides 
this  merit,  there  is  a  freshness  in  the  manner  of  exhibiting  results  and  a  man¬ 
ly  independence  of  judgment  w'hich  gives  the  book  additional  value.  It  is 
not  composed  of  excerpts  from  other  grammars,  but  bears  on  almost  every 
page  the  marks  of  independent  study  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Nor 
has  the  author  confined  himself  to  grammar.  He  has  now  and  again  a  word 
to  say  on  other  though  kindred  matters.  The  relation  of  grammar  to  exege¬ 
sis  is  touched  on  frequently,  and  generally  we  can  say  amen  to  his  cautions. 

He  has  exposed  a  no  uncommon  fallacy  in  exegesis, — that  of  arguing  from 
the  usage  of  one  writer  to  that  of  another.  He  has  shown  that  there  are 
wide  differences  in  the  usage  of  different  authors,  and  that  identical  construc¬ 
tions  are  used  differently  in  various  authors.  Mr.  Simcox  evidently  started 
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out  to  point  out  deviations  from  classical  Greek,  but  he  has  unconsciously 
illustrated  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  earnest  Christian  student  to  avoid 
taking  an  apologetic  tone.  This  is  especially  shown  in  his  endeavors  to  show 
that  some  usages  in  the  New  Testament  are  analogous  to  others  of  classic 
writers.  The  argument  from  analogy  is  an  uncertain  one  at  best,  and  gram¬ 
marians  are  peculiarly  prone  to  misuse  it  in  trying  to  justify  a  doubtful  con¬ 
struction. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  can  pay  the  author  a  high  compliment  by  saying 
that  he  often  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Hatch  (e.  g.  pp.  92-93).  He  has  done  good 
service  in  emphasizing  what  other  writers  on  grammar  have  too  much  lost 
sight  of, — the  influence  of  colloquial  as  distinct  from  literary  Greek.  Doubt¬ 
less,  just  as  the  French  preferred  so  often  colloquial  or  “vulgar”  forms  to  the 
classical  and  elegant  in  the  parent  Latin,  the  later  Greek  took  up  the  expres¬ 
sions  and  constructions  of  common  life  instead  of  the  more  precise  or  ornate 
and  literary.  In  a  word,  the  book  contains  so  much  that  is  excellent,  that, 
but  for  one  prime  defect,  it  might  have  claimed  a  place  on  the  student’s  and 
the  pastor’s  study  table.  A  volume,  to  earn  this  place,  must  be  easy  of  refer¬ 
ence:  its  contents  must  be  plainly  indicated  in  indexes  and  in  a  table  of  con¬ 
tents.  In  these  respects,  Mr.  Simcox’s  volume  is  sadly  lacking.  There  is  a 
very  full  index  of  Scripture  texts,  but  it  is  the  only  one.  The  table  of  con¬ 
tents  is  also  very  meagre.  There  are  headlines  on  alternate  pages,  but  these 
do  not  supply  the  defect.  The  addition  of  an  index  of  subjects  and  one  of 
Greek  words  treated  would  increase  the  value  of  the  book  fivefold.  Lacking 
these,  the  use  of  the  book  is  limited  mainly  to  its  treatment  of  the  passages 
given  in  the  index.  Another  defect  has  been  spoken  of  above.  Clearly  the 
man  who  wrote  this  book  had  not  had  the  experience  of  teaching.  His  work 
betrays  the  earnest  and  patient  study  of  a  pastor  and  scholar,  but  lacks  the 
precision  and  clearness  of  statement  which  the  experienced  instructor  attains. 
Principles  of  grammar  may  be  found  in  the  book — after  a  hunt — but  when 
the  statement  is  found,  it  will  often  be  seen  that  the  lucidity  of  expression 
which  is  a  sine  qna  non  of  a  grammar  is  wofully  lacking. 

The  author’s  knowledge  of  classical  Greek  was  evidently  very  great,  but  he 
has  doubtless  made  some  slips.  For  instance,  we  find  (p.  iii)  that  “  the  use 

of  the  subjunctive  without  6.v . with  dxpt  and  . is  at 

most  non-Attic.”  Hut  Professor  Goodwin  (Grammar,  2d  ed.,  p.  280)  says, 
“  The  omission  of  iv  after  these  particles  [including  the  two  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Simcox]  occurs  sometimes  in  Attic  prose.”  We  prefer  following  Pro¬ 
fessor  Goodwin  to  accepting  the  implication  that  the  construction  is  “  non- 
Attic.” 

The  ascription  (p.  112)  of  the  more  frequent  use  of  ou /iij  to  “the  tendency 
of  a  declining  language  [the  italics  are  not  Mr.  Simcox’s]  to  heap  up  emphatic 
words  till  emphasis  is  lost  ”  loses  sight  of  the  well-known  classic  reiteration 
of  negatives,  e.  g.  in  the  oft-quoted  passage  from  Plato: — “oW^iroTa  ov6a/xi 
ovSaixus  d\\6iwaiv  ovSefilav  the  treatment  of  the  article  with 

Kvpios  and  much  help  might  have  been  got  from  GersdorPs  Beitrdge 
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zur  Sprach-characterisiik  der  Schriftsteller  des  Xeuen  Testaments.  We  do  not 
forget  that  the  author  disclaims  making  a  “complete”  grammar  when  we 
point  out  that  readers  would  hardly  suspect  from  reading  pages  52-53  how 
frequently  6%  fuv — Uj  he  have  displaced  6  iUv — 6  hi  in  the  New  Testament.  In 
the  list  of  passages  (p.  iii)  where  ia.v  is  found  w’ith  the  indicative,  Rev.  ii.  23 
is  omitted.  The  chapter  on  the  prepositions  is  a  good  one.  Hut  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  so  little  is  said  of  ?ws.  This  omission  is  the  more  strange  from 
the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  book  included  a  discussion  of  this,  since  per¬ 
haps  no  word  in  the  New  Testament  deviates  more  from  classical  usage  than 
this  one.  In  classical  Greek  ?a>s  is  never  used  as  a  preposition,  yet  its  most 
frequent  employment  in  the  New'  Testament  is  as  a  preposition  governing  the 
genitive.  • 

The  author’s  English  is  vigorous,  though  sometimes  inelegant,  as  when  he 
speaks  of  “sticking  on”  a  termination  to  foreign  names. 

The  use  of  the  form  “  Josepus”  savors  a  little  of  pedantry.  We  do  not 
see  the  need  of  changing  the  accepted  form  of  that  historian’s  name. 

The  publishers  have  gotten  the  book  up  in  good  shape;  it  is  well  printed, 
neat  in  appearance,  and  remarkably  free  from  typographical  errors.  It  is  too 
bad  that  they  allowed  it  to  go  forth  without  the  requisite  indexes. 

.\i*oi,OGKTics;  or,  the  Scientific  Vindication  of  Christianity.  By.  J.  H.  A. 

Ebrard,  Ph.  I).,  I).  I).,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen. 

Translated  by  Rev.  John  Maepherson,  M.  A.  In  three  Volumes.  Vol.  II. 

(pp.  viii.  423.)  Vol.  III.  (pp.  vii.  406.)  New  York:  Scribner  &  Welford. 

1877.  7x3 (Clark’s  Foreign  Theological  Library.) 

The  three  volumes  which  Professor  Ebrard  has  devoted  to  this  subject  are  a 
cyclopaedia  in  themselves.  The  range  of  discussion  is  enormous,  and  the  lit¬ 
erature  brought  under  review  is  enough  to  appal  any  ordinary  student.  In  the 
first  volume,  the  author  treats  of  natural  theology  in  all  its  relations,  including 
a  discussion  of  the  whole  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  state 
into  which  it  has  been  brought  by  sin,  and  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  design  in 
nature;  in  the  second  volume,  he  treats  of  Darwinism,  materialism,  and  pan¬ 
theism,  and  devotes  three  hundred  pages  to  the  subject  of  comparative  relig¬ 
ions,  while  the  third  volume  devotes  as  much  naore  space  to  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ethnography. 

The  whole  work  is  really  a  defence  of  the  propositions  that  (i)  “among  all 
the  peoples  of  the  heathen  world  [there  is]  a  most  decided  tendency  to  sink 
from  an  earlier  and  relatively  purer  knowledge  of  God;”  (2)  “the  unity  of 
the  human  race  and  the  unity  of  its  primitive  tradition  is  an  incontestable 
result  of  historical  investigation.”  “  The  most  diverse  peoples,  sprung  from 
the  most  diverse  stems,  have  the  remembrance  of  one  common  primitive  his¬ 
tory  of  their  common  ancestors,  and  this  common  groutid  in  their  reminis¬ 
cences  extends  down  exactly  to  the  building  of  the  tower  and  the  confusion 
of  languages,  and  no  further.  These  peoples  could  not  have  had  a  reminis¬ 
cence  of  this  common  primitive  history  unless  this  had  been  transmitted  to 
them  by  their  forefathers.  The  conclusion  that  ‘  because  the  heathen  have 
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similar  traditions,  the  original  biblical  tradition  is  itself  no  better  than  such 
traditions,’  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  absurdity  and  vacuity”  (vol.  iii.  pp. 

317-321)- 

The  Redemptive  Acts  of  God  are  considered  under  the  titles  of  The  Flood, 
The  Confusion  of  Languages  and  Separation  of  Peoples.  God’s  Educative 
Procedure  in  the  Patriarchal  Age,  The  Law  and  the  Ordinance  of  Sacrifice, 
The  Period  of  the  Judges,  The  Period  of  the  Kings  and  the  Prophets,  and 
The  Divine  Act  of  Redemption. 

It  is  refreshing,  in  these  days  of  materialistic  evolution,  to  find  an  author 
uf  so  much  learning,  approaching  the  subject  entirely  from  the  creative  and 
supernatural  standpoint.  With  reason  he  contends  that,  ‘‘from  history  it  can 
be  proved  that  with  the  entrance  of  redemption  a  ferment  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race  began  of  an  essentially  new  quality,  which  did  not  exist  in 
that  of  man  left  to  himself,  which,  where  it  enters,  interrupts  the  process  of  a 
constant  decline,  and  calls  for  and  necessitates  a  decision  for  or  against  God, 
and  thereby  leads  to  a  separation  within  the  ranks  of  mankind,  which  be¬ 
comes  ever  more  and  more  clearly  marked.  This,  we  say,  in  opposition  to 
pantheism  and  materialism  which  blindly  maintain  the  contrary,  can  be  proved 
from  historical  facts.  These  two  theories  of  the  universe,  which  are  one  at 
root,  affirm  that  the  human  race  has  gradually  developed  from  an  undevel¬ 
oped,  even  brutish,  at  least  ‘a  not  yet  moral,’  and  a  ‘religionless’  condition, 
and  is  conceived  of  in  a  regular  progression  toward  a  higher  development. 
According  to  the  pantheistic  theory,  religion  as  such  is  only  a  relative  stage 
in  the  development,  and  in  the  circle  of  the  various  religions  Christianity  is 
at  best  the  most  highly  developed  religion  to  which  man  has  yet  attained,  but 
as  a  religion  it  is  always  only  a  stage  in  the  development,  which  it  must  tran¬ 
scend  for  the  higher  stage  of  pure  knowledge,  so  that  from  this  higher,  yea, 
highest  stage  (surmounted,  however,  since  Hegel  and  1).  Fr.  Strauss),  man 
looks  down  upon  Christianity  as  upon  a  surmounted  standpoint.  According 
to  the  cruder  forms  of  materialism,  religion  and  Christianity  are  not  at  all  a 
step  upwards,  but  a  step  downwards,  the  development  only  of  an  impeding 
reaction.  Both  pantheism  and  materialism,  however,  assume  that  the  human 
race  has  gradually  advanced  from  a  condition  in  which  it  had  no  moral  law, 
first  of  all  to  a  dull  fetishism,  then  by  degrees  to  a  mythological  polytheism, 
then  to  abstract  monotheism,  then  to  Christianity,  and  finally  to  pantheism. 
The  actual  history  of  religions,  however,  shows  at  all  points  precisely  the 
contrary.  If  we  turn  to  the  history  of  religion  among  the  cultured  nations 
of  antiquity,  taking  as  our  guide  the  distinguished  investigations  of  Max 
Muller,  Spiegel,  Lipsius,  Ebers,  Schrader,  Duncker,  etc.,  we  find  that  in  all 
cultured  antiquity,  the  farther  back  we  go  into  the  past,  there  is  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  knowledge  of  the  one  living,  holy  God,  conjoined  with  a 
more  wakeful  ethical  consciousness  of  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil, 
and  a  more  lively  expectation  of  a  coming  redeemer;  and  that  the  farther 
down  we  come  along  the  stream  of  time,  the  greater  is  the  falling  away  from 
this  primitive  religion  through  moral  levity  in  respect  of  the  obscuration  of 
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the  knowledge  of  (iod,  down  to  the  crudest  polytheism,  which  again  among 
certain  nations  is  transformed  into  pantheism,  and  hand  in  hand  therewith  a 
regular  moral  deterioration  in  spite  of  all  advances  in  the  arts,  civilization, 
and  culture.  .\nd  if,  besides,  we  give  attention  to  the  condition,  language, 
and  legends  of  the  savage  races,  we  find  here  also  that,  while  the  history  of 
the  remoter  past  is  involved  in  obscurity,  yet  during  the  centuries  open  to  in¬ 
vestigation  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  downwards,  but  also  on  all 
hands  clear  reminiscences  of  an  earlier  better  time,  of  which  even  here  and 
there  memorials  are  preserved.  Of  a  gradual  development  of  those  races 
occupying  a  position  near  to  that  of  the  apes  there  is  no  trace.  Upon  the 
whole  it  must  seem  strange,  if  such  a  law  of  progress  and  upward  development 
held  good,  that  those  races  in  so  many  thousands  of  years  should  not  yet 
have  made  any  advancement”  (vol.  ii.  pp.  135-137). 

The  Great  Day  ok  the  Lord:  A  Survey  of  New  Testament  Teaching 

on  Christ’s  Second  Coming,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Judgment  of  the 

Living  and  the  Dead.  Hy  the  Rev.  Alexander  Brown,  Aberdeen.  Lon¬ 
don:  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Company,  (pp.  272. 

This  seems  to  us  the  most  sensible  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  which  has 
appeared  in  recent  years.  We  wish  that  it  might  be  published  as  a  tract  foi 
free  distribution,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  large  quantity  of  literature  in 
circulation  on  this  and  kindred  subjects.  To  many  to  whom  the  Apocalypse 
is  now  “  a  sealed  book  or  a  stumbling-block,”  this  little  volume  seems  suited 
to  make  it  ‘‘one  of  the  most  suggestive  .and  comforting  portions  of  the  wonl 
of  (iod”  (p.  4). 

It  insists  that  the  words  with  which  the  book  opens,  mean  what  they  im¬ 
ply,  and  what  the  New  Testament  repeatedly  stales,  that  the  revelation  is  to 
be  seen  in  ‘‘the  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass”  (p.  5).  Rejecting 
the  theory  that  the  seven  .Asiatic  churches  are  emblematic  of  the  history  of 
the  church  to  the  end  of  time,  he  shows  that  ‘‘  the  time  of  Christ’s  coming 
is  described  as  urgent  and  immediate  to  each  individual  church;  to  the  last, 
no  more  so  than  the  first”  (p.  18);  and  hence  is  now  long  since  p.ast.  The 
end  of  the  age  is  that  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  Nation.  ‘‘The  host  of  heaven 
was  dissolved,  and  heaven  rolled  away  as  a  scroll  in  the  day  of  God’s  ven¬ 
geance  upon  Edom  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4).  All  the  lights  of  heaven  were  made  dark 
when  Babylon  was  destroyed  by  .Media  (Isa.  xiii.  10);  and  when  the  star  of 
Egypt  set  (Ezek.  xxxii.  7-8)”  (p.  48).  The  use  of  like  figures  for  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  Nation  was  natural  and  appropriate.  The  author  has  none  of  the 
“  wasted  sympathy  ”  which ‘‘ nothing  will  please  but  that  the  Jew  must  be 
visited  with  some  magnificent  favour  in  the  future  development  of  God’s 
kingdom;  so  that  he  shall  stand  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Gentile  and  lord 
it  over  him  ”  (p.  54);  but  believes  in  the  A'eu’  Jerusalem  (p.  232  seq.),  the 
Christian  church,  in  which  there  is  no  respect  of  persons,  and  in  which  ‘‘he 
is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly.”  This,  indeed,  has  always  been  the  true 
Israel.  ‘‘The  woman  (chap,  xii.)  is  the  church  as  continuously  existing 
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throughout  Jewish  history.  It  is  elect  humanity  as  loved,  comforted,  and 
made  fruitful  by  the  grace  of  God;  the  daughter  of  Zion  in  her  beautiful 
array;  that  spiritual  remnant  of  whom  Christ  as  to  the  flesh  was  born” 
(P-  "3)- 

Thus  the  author  interprets  the  first  portion  of  the  book  as  referring  to 
Judaism,  and  the  latter  portion  to  the  Roman  government.  The  number  666 
refers  to  Nero  Caesar  (p.  138),  the  emperor  who  was  or  lately  had  been  per¬ 
secuting  the  church  at  the  time  the  book  was  written.  The  beast  that 
was,  and  is  not,  and  is  to  come,  is  Nero,  “  redivivus"  as  Domitian,  who,  to 
quote  Eusebius,  “established  himself  as  the  successor  of  Nero  in  his  hostil¬ 
ity  to  God,”  and  was  called  in  Rome  “  the  bald  Nero”  (p.  188). 

The  coming  of  Christ  “  is  in  the  outgoings  of  his  power,  the  enforcement 
of  his  authority,  the  punishment  of  his  enemies,  and  the  establishment  of 
his  gospel  kingdom”  (p.  158).  The  notion  of  a  corporeal  coming  is  un- 
scriptural,  and  its  influence  through  these  nineteen  centuries  has  only  been 
mischievous — breeding  the  most  reptilian  sectarianism,  and  sneering  infidel¬ 
ity  (p.  157). 

The  first  resurrection  was  past  when  John  wrote.  “  Every  Christian 
soul  in  the  intermediate  state  was  called  up  to  the  Father’s  house.”  The 
saints  who  die  later  “  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  that  they  are  not  dead  be¬ 
fore  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  take  his  saints  to  heaven,  because  Christ  has 
abolished  Hades  for  his  people,  and  given  them  victory  over  death’s  most 
sharp  and  bitter  sting”  (p.  219).  Thus  they  do  not  “  go  down  into  Hades,” 
but  are  “caught  up  to  meet  the  I..ord.”  The  millennium  has  begun.  The 
rule  of  the  church  of  Christ  upon  earth  is  beginning,  while  the  resurrected 
saints  reign  with  him  in  heaven. 

This  is  a  most  imperfect  outline  of  the  book.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  we  do  not  agree  with  all  the  opinions  expressed  in  it,  but  we  believe  that 
its  errors  are  such  as  will  do  little  harm,  w'hile  its  excellencies  will  be  appar¬ 
ent  to  all  exegetes  of  the  Praetcrist  school,  at  least.  It  deserves  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation. 

Sti  DIES  IN  Theoi.oc.y.  Hy  Randolph  S.  Foster,  D.  I).,  LL.  D.,  a  Bishop 

of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  New  York;  Hunt  &  Eaton;  Cincin¬ 
nati:  Cranston  &  Stowe.  (6j4x3j^).  Price  pe»  volume,  $3.00. 

Prolegomena  (pp.  viii.  344). 

'I'heism  (pp.  xii.  450). 

The  Supernatural  Book  (pp.  xiv.  430). 

These  three  large  volumes  are  the  first  instalment  of  the  outcome  “of  fifty 
years  of  earnest  endeavor  to  master  theological  science.”  When  complete, 
the  series  will  comprise  eleven  volumes,  professedly  discussing  “the  most 
difficult  and  obscure  subjects  ”  connected  with  theological  inquiry,  but  in 
reality  covering  the  whole  ground  of  systematic  theology.  Such  a  gigantic 
undertaking  must  be  the  product  of  immense  mental  activity,  profound  study, 
and  no  little  courage. 

The  first  volume  treats  of  the  “  Philosophic  Basis  of  Theology;  or  Rational 
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Principles  of  Religious  Faith.”  It  treats  of  Truth, — not  simply  what  is  true, 
but  precisely  what  is  involved  in  the  term, — of  knowledge  and  belief.  It 
acknowledges  “  that  the  Christian  system  is  still  on  trial,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  will  be  so  permanently,  or  until  all  mind,  if  that  time  shall  ever  come, 
becomes  rationally  and  unchangeably  convinced  of  the  truth.”  It  seeks, 
thus,  a  clearer  statement  of  the  preliminary  principles  which  underlie  all 
systems  of  thought.  In  a  spirit  neither  credulous  nor  sceptical,  superficial 
nor  insincere,  but  with  an  intense  desire  for  truth,  the  discussions  are  carried 
on.  The  relations  of  belief  to  knowledge,  the  condition  of  knowing,  the 
functions  of  reason  in  matters  of  revelation,  and  the  growth  of  theology  as  a 
science  uncompleted,  are  among  the  subjects  which  make  this  preliminary 
volume  of  enduring  value.  No  succeeding  volume  is  likely  to  repay  more 
richly  a  careful  study. 

The  second  volume  treats  of  ‘‘Cosmic  Theism;  or  the  Theism  of  Nature.” 
Whatever  the  evidence  for  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  that  for  the  uni¬ 
verse  as  his  handiwork  is  stronger.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  rational 
observer  of  nature,  therefore,  the  question  is  considered,  “  Is  there  any 
rational  ground  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection, 
who  is  the  maker  and  governor  of  the  universe?”  The  answers  of  atheism, 
polytheism,  pantheism,  and  agnosticism,  while  credited  for  w'hatever  have 
been  their  contributions  to  correct  thought  on  this  subject,  are  refuted,  and 
the  theistic  theory  is  defined  and  defended.  A  seeming  inconsistency  appears 
in  the  assumption  of  the  idea  of  God  as  an  intuition,  to  be  established,  how¬ 
ever,  by  proof  (i.  173;  ii.  149),  but  does  not  mar  the  following  discussion,  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  cause,  the  cosmological,  teleological,  and  moral  argu¬ 
ments  are  ably  presented,  with  the  argument  from  universal  belief. 

The  third  volume  sets  forth  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Avoiding  ex¬ 
treme  and  indefensible  theories  of  inspiration,  the  author  assumes  simply 
that  ‘‘  the  Bible  contains  a  revelation  from  God.”  While  the  reader  will 
wonder  that  so  elaborate  a  treatise  should  need  to  refer  to  a  biblical  cyclo¬ 
paedia  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  question  of  inspiration,  he  will  find  this 
volume  in  essential  respects  full  and  .satisfactory.  Valuable  appendices  con¬ 
tain  Mair’s  chapter  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  a  note  from  Bush- 
nell’s  Nature  and  the  Supernatural;  and  two  valuable  tables  of  prophecies 
and  their  fulfilment  from  K^ith. 

A  theological  treatise  of  such  magnitude  can  but  have  a  wide  influence. 
That  such  a  work  comes  to  us  from  a  mind  ripe  with  study  and  experience, 
skilled  in  theological  controversy,  able  in  speculation  and  philosophy,  evangel¬ 
ical  in  faith,  and  of  eminent  piety,  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  and  honest 
pride. 

Studies  in  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  Religion,  with  a  Chapter  on 

Christian  Unity  in  America.  By  J.  MacBride  Sterrett,  D.  D.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Ethics  and  Apologetics  in  the  Seabury  Divinity  School.  New  York: 

D.  Appleton  &  Company.  1890.  (pp.  xiv.  348.  6x3)^.) 

Our  space  admits  only  of  a  notice  rather  than  a  review  of  this  interesting 
volume.  It  is  an  effort  to  present  Hegel’s  philosophy  of  religion  under  the 
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conception  of  his  scheme  of  thought  which  prominent  English  “  Hegelians  ” 
have  set  forth,  and  particularly  Principal  Caird  of  Scotland.  It  takes  up  in 
successive  chapters  the  various  schools  of  Hegelianism,  the  growth  of  the 
“philosophy  of  religion,”  Hegel’s  conception  of  religion,  the  vital  idea  of  re¬ 
ligion,  pantheism,  comparative  religion,  the  absolute  religion,  closing  with  a 
chapter  upon  Christian  unity  in  America.  The  fundamental  thought  of  the 
hook  is  that  religion,  especially  the  Christian  religion,  may  be  so  presented 
as  to  appear  what  it  is,  the  necessity  of  pure  thought,  or  as  the  author  puts 
it,  may  be  explained  “to  thought  in  terms  of  thought.”  He  denies  that 
Hegel  is  a  pantheist,  and  affirms  that  he  only  ascribes  to  (lod  that  absolute 
supremacy  which  the  greatest  saints  have  expressed  when  they  have  made 
Cod  “all  in  all.”  The  modern  view  that  miracles  are  proved  by  the  religion 
rather  than  the  religion  by  miracles,  seems  also  to  be  his  position,  and  is  iu 
l)est  accordance  with  the  system  of  Hegel. 

Such  a  work,  filled,  as  it  is,  with  discussions  of  the  opinions  of  multitudes 
of  writers,  is  a  book  for  study  and  prolonged  consideration.  No  one  can 
read  it  without  receiving  much  intellectual  and  spiritual  stimulus.  It  is 
easier  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  last  chapter.  Dr.  Sterrett 
here  presents  the  proposal  of  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
as  a  genuine  attempt  to  promote  Christian  unity  by  offering  to  surrender 
everything  of  what  is  thought  distinctive  of  that  church  but  the  essentials 
upon  which  Protestant  Christians  are  now  agreed,  and  the  “historic  epis¬ 
copate,”  which  he  would  strip  of  all  sacerdotal  ideas,  and  would  consider 
as  promotive  of  the  “  well  being”  but  not  as  essential  to  the  “being”  of  a 
church.  He  would  not  demand  reordination  for  ministers  presbyterially 
ordained,  as  are  Congregationalists,  and  would  simply  ask  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  bishops,  in  accordance  with  constitutions  which  should  be  accepted 
by  mutual  agreement,  should  be  heartily  accepted.  No  writer  could  attack 
the  jure  divino  theory  of  episcopacy  more  vigorously  than  Dr.  Sterrett. 

We  are  not  sure  but  that  Congregationalists  are  nearer  an  agreement  with 
this  program  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  as  interpreted  by  Dr.  Sterrett,  than 
most  of  them  are  aware.  If  the  congregational  management  of  our  affairs 
could  be  left  to  us,  so  that  local  interests  could  be  finally  settled  by  local 
power,  if  the  free  right  of  withdrawal  with  the  church  property  upon  major¬ 
ity  vote  of  the  local  church  could  be  secured,  if  our  free  worship 
could  be  guaranteed  to  us,  then  the  bishopric,  as  an  office  of  su¬ 
perintendence  and  advice  could  be  readily  accepted,  and  the  de¬ 
termination  of  public  questions  by  general  convocation  of  bishop,  minis¬ 
ters,  and  laymen  would  present  few  obstacles.  We  now  have  bishops  in 
every  State — our  Home  Missionary  Superintendents — who  are  under  no  such 
responsibility  to  the  churches  as  are  the  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
under  its  present  constitution  in  the  United  States.  The  new  arrangement 
would  be  an  improvement  in  this  respect.  If  both  Episcopalians  and  Con¬ 
gregationalists  would  consider  the  matter  carefully,  it  is  probable  that  a 
union  might  be  found  cofnparatively  easy.  The  Episcopal  Church  may  well 
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lay  to  heart  the  thought  that  if  the  bishops  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  had  shown  a  tithe  of  the  spirit  that  breathes  through  Dr.  Sterrett’s 
pages,  there  would  never  have  been  any  Congregationalism  either  in  England 
or  America. 

History  of  German  Theology  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  F. 

Lichtenberger,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology  at  Paris. 

Translated  and  edited  by  W.  Hastie,  B.  D.,  Examiner  in  Theology,  Uni 

versity  of  Edinburgh.  New  York:  Scribner  &  Welford,  1889.  (pp.  xxxix. 

629.  7^4x3^.) 

This  work,  which  reviews  the  whole  course  of  German  theology  during  the 
present  century,  as  well  as  prepares  the  reader  for  what  is  to  come  by  discus¬ 
sing  briefly  the  great  writers  in  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  preceding 
century,  is  done  throughout  with  the  grace  and  clearness  which  characterize 
the  French,  except  at  points  where  profundity  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
clearness,  when  its  superficiality  detracts  from  its  worth.  For  example,  the 
proper  theme  of  the  history  begins  with  Schleiermacher,  to  whom  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  space  is  given,  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  work,  and  whose 
story  is  told  with  interest.  He  is  compared  with  Calvin  as  a  theologian,  and 
the  most  laudatory  epithets  are  applied  to  him  throughout,  but  when  the 
author  passes  to  discuss  his  ideas,  and  treats  of  the  fundamental  conception 
upon  which  he  founded  his  whole  dogmatic  system,  it  is  impossible  to  gain 
the  slightest  inkling  of  what  Schleiermacher  was  really  about.  “  What  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  religious  feeling  from  all  other  feelings  is  that  owing  to  it  we 
are  conscious  of  our  absolute  dependence  upon  God.”  The  fact  that  Schlei¬ 
ermacher  sought  to  give  man  certainty  of  the  existence  of  God  by  pointing 
out  that  in  the  religious  feeling  we  were,  as  he  supposed,  immediately  con¬ 
scious  of  the  divine,  is  thus  passed  over  !  Thus  the  most  important  idea  for 
the  understanding  of  subsequent  German  theological  effort  is  omitted,  and 
the  whole  study  to  the  end  suffers  from  this  failure. 

But  this  criticism  aside,  which  could  be  sustained  by  quotations  from  the 
treatment  of  almost  every  more  difficult  and  profound  author,  Lichtenberger 
has  given  us  a  comprehensive  and  entertaining  sketch  of  his  subject.  The 
disciplesof  Schleiermacher,  the  new  orthodoxy  which  was  introduced  by  Harms 
and  represented  by  Hengstenberg,  whom  Lichtenberger  thoroughly  hates, 
the  speculative  school,  whose  representatives  are  Daub  and  Marheineke,  the 
influence  of  classical  German  literature,  and  the  lyrical  school,  are  the  topics 
which  are  successively  treated  in  the  period  ending  with  the  advent  upon  the 
scene  of  Strauss.  Thence,  after  some  seventeen  pages  upon  Strauss  himself, 
Lichtenberger  proceeds  to  the  radical  school,  then  to  the  new  biblical  criti¬ 
cism,  treating  specially  F.  C.  Baur,  including  also  Ritschl,  Bleek,  Ewald,  B. 
Weiss,  and  Wellhausen,  next  to  the  new  Lutheranism,  including  Delitzsch, 
Hofmann,  Thomasius,  Kahnis,  and  Luthardt,  then  to  the  school  of  concilia¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  ranks  Tholuck  and  Rothe,  then  to  the  new  liberal  schools, 
Hase,  Harnack,  Lipsius,  Schweizer,  and  Biedermann,  and  closes  Protestant¬ 
ism  with  the  neo-Kantian  school,  in  which  are  embraced  so  opposite  names  as 
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Ritschl  and  Frank,  the  latter,  however,  being  viewed  as  an  antagonist  of  the 
school.  A  short  account  of  Catholic  and  old-Catholic  theology  closes  the 
whole. 

Of  course,  difference  of  fulness  in  the  treatment  of  important  authors  is  to 
be  expected.  It  seems  inexcusable  to  us,  however,  that  Thomasius’s  theory 
of  the  kenosis,  for  which  he  is  specially  distinguished,  should  be  so  poorly 
presented  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  reader,  no  matter  how  well  acquainted 
with  the  theme  he  may  be,  to  gain  from  Lichtenberger  any  clear  conception 
of  Thomasius’s  meaning.  Ritschl  he  rightly  charges  with  indehniteness  and 
obscurity,  after  a  very  fair  review  of  his  leading  ideas. 

On  the  whole  then,  he  who  wishes  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  ideas  of  the 
great  German  theologians  will  not  find  it  in  this  volume.  A  history,  explaining 
the  influence  of  thinkers  upon  one  another,  and  estimating  the  force  and 
effects  of  great  ideas,  it  is  not;  but  for  easy  and  light  orientation  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  for  rich  references  to  the  literature,  it  is  warmly  to  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

Papers  of  the  Ohio  Church  History  Society.  Vol.  I.  Reports  and 
Papers  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  May  6th, 
1890.  Edited  by  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  Ph.  I).,  Professor  of  Church  His¬ 
tory  at  Oberlin,  Secretary.  Oberlin.  1890.  (pp.  x.  103.)  To  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  for  ^  cents,  post-paid. 

This  attractive  and  handsomely  printed  volume  contains  an  account  of  the 
organization  and  first  meeting  of  the  Society,  five  papers  which  were  read 
there,  and  a  list  of  members.  A  suitable  Index  is  appended.  The  first  paper 
is  by  Professor  J'oster,  upon  “The  Field  and  Work  of  a  Local  Church  His¬ 
tory  Society.”  It  outlines  the  work  which  is  planned  for  this  Society,  and 
suggests  the  study  of  general  ecclesiastical  movements  in  the  State,  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  history  of  local  churches,  the  organization  of  systematic  study 
of  the  history  of  the  State,  the  collection  of  a  library,  and  the  printing  of 
valuable  papers  read.  The  paper  calls  for  a  broad  and  liberal,  a  truly  scien¬ 
tific  spirit  in  all  this.  The  second  paper  is  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Barton,  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  and  discusses  “The  Early  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Western 
Reserve.”  After  describing  the  Reserve  itself,  the  writer  goes  on  to  the 
“Plan  of  Union”  under  which  early  religious  work  here  was  done,  (a  text  of 
which  is  subjoined  in  an  appendix,)  then  takes  up  the  organization 
of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  and  follows  down  the  his¬ 
tory  of  individual  events  and  personages  till  he  reaches  the  close  of  the 
period  studied.  Mr.  Badger,  Mr.  Wick,  David  Bacon,  and  Thomas  Barr 
stand  out  prominently.  The  policy  of  the  Connecticut  Society  is  sharply 
criticised.  Then  comes  Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard’s  account  of  “The  Mormon 
Sojourn  in  Ohio,”  in  which  with  constant  humor,  the  settlement  of  the  Mor¬ 
mons  at  Kirkland,  their  temple,  their  revelations,  their  bank,  and  all  their 
folly  is  set  forth  more  fully  than  has  been  done  before.  In  Rev.  F.  M. 
Whitlock’s  “  Bible  Christian  Church”  we  have  the  history  of  an  interesting 
people,  now  merging  itself  in  other  bodies,  which  has  been  but  little  known 
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by  the  American  public.  Rev.  C.  K.  Dickinson’s  “History  of  the  First 
Religious  Society  in  Marietta”  conducts  us  into  the  very  settlement  of  the 
State,  and  reproduces  a  number  of  most  interesting  documents,  throwing  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  early  days.  The  papers  are  all  original  in  the  best 
sense,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  their  authors. 

The  volume  proves  the  high  value  of  such  a  Society  and  suggests  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  field  which  it  has  begun  to  work.  We  hope  that  it  is  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  issues  of  equal  interest. 

Unitarianism  :  ITS  OrU'.in  AM)  HISTORY.  .\  Course  of  Sixteen  Lecturcs 

delivered  in  Channing  Hall,  Boston,  i888-8q.  Boston:  American  I'nitarian 

.\ssociation.  1890.  (pp.  xxx.  394.  6x3>i.)' 

In  this  volume  we  have  a  series  of  lectures  upon  .assigned  topics  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Unitarian  ministers  covering  such  themes  as  “  Early  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine,”  “Christianity  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century,”  “Unitarian¬ 
ism  and  the  Reformation,”  “  Unitaiianism  in  England,”  “The  Contact  of 
American  Unitariaaism  and  German  Thought,”  “  The  Church  and  the  Parish 
in  Massachusetts”  (d  propos  of  the  Dedham  case),  “Early  New  England 
Unitarians,”  “Channing,”  “ Transcendent.alism,”  “Theodore  Parker,”  with 
a  number  of  additional  lectures  upon  the  present  condition  and  relations  of 
Unitarianism.  The  lecUires  are  all  well  written,  as  was  to  be  expected  from 
such  men  as  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Ellis,  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett,  and 
their  associates  in  the  task.  They  convey  to  the  “orthodox  ”  reader  the  im¬ 
pression  that  there  never  ought,  in  the  reason  of  things,  to  have  been  an 
Unitarian  controversy  in  New  England,  since  the  truths  here  emphasized  as 
constituting  the  bone  and  marrow  of  Unitarianism,  are  those  which  New 
England  Theology,  as  it  is  technically  called,  was  also  striving  for,  the  holi¬ 
ness  of  the  character  of  God,  and  the  free-agency  of  man.  But  they  also  make 
perfectly  evident  what  were  some  of  the  great  causes  of  difficulty, — the  lack  of 
appreciation,  because  of  a  complete  lack  of  an  understanding,  of  historical 
Christianity,  and  also  a  constantly  growing  tendency  to  deny  the  supernatural. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Allen,  for  example,  in  the  first  lecture,  does  not  ckaiin  that  the  early 
Christians  were  Unitarians,  but  when  he  attempts  to  describe  the  growth  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  fails  completely  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
various  phenomena  which  pass  before  him,  principally  from  an  entire  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  doctrine  itself,  and  makes  the  effort  to  seek  out  an  ex¬ 
planation  in  some  obscure  way  for  that  which  to  the  minds  of  ninety-nine 
Christians  out  of  a  hundred  needs  no  explanation  whatever.  Theodore  Parker 
hai  the  same  difficulty,  though  in  much  larger  measure.  He  mingled  all 
opinions  of  the  early  centuries  into  one  confused  mass,  and  then  put  all  up«)n 
an  equal  level,  because  without  any  clue  in  the  labyrinth  which  he  h.ad  him¬ 
self  largely  constructed.  Yet  one  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  purity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  lofty  moral  ideals  of  the  leaders  of  Unitarianism  in  this  account,  nor 
cease  to  regret  that  Unitarians  cannot  see  that  some  of  their  most  cherished 
purposes  are  identical  with  those  of  the  “orthodox.” 
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Kant,  Lotze,  and  Ritsche.  A  critical  Examination  by  Leonhard  Stahlin, 
Hayreiith.  Translated  by  IJ.  W.  Simon,  Ph.  1).  New  York:  Scribner  & 
NVelford.  1889.  (pp.  xxxii.  327.  6^x3%.) 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  oppose  the  school  of  RitscH^  which  has  be¬ 
come  so  influential  in  (lermany,  by  tracing  back  his  leading  ideas  to  Lotze 
and  to  Kant,  and  exhibiting  their  inner  inconsistency  and  self-contradiction 
successively  in  the  three  authors  considered.  It  presents  no  positive  contribu¬ 
tion  to  theology  in  itself,  except  so  far  as  the  suggestion  of  certain  historical 
lessons  may  be  called  such,  which  are  added  as  a  brief  conclusion  to  the 
work.  The  author’s  mind  was  so  firmly  fixed  upon  the  contradictions  of  the 
systems  he  was  passing  in  review,  and  his  admiration  for  his  own  dialectical 
skill  so  great,  that  he  has  seriously  impaired  the  value  of  the  book  by  many 
subtile  discussions  of  no  intrinsic  worth.  Ilis  method  is  to  take  two  anti¬ 
thetical  ideas,  to  exaggerate  them  to  an  extremity  of  statement  which  their 
propounders  would  never  have  admitted,  and  then  to  perform  the  easy  task 
of  showing  that  in  this  form,  they  are  mutually  destructive.  Thus  successively 
Kant,  Lotze,  and  Ritschl  appear  as  mere  tyros  by  the  side  of  Stiihlin.  But 
this  weakness  of  method  aside,  the  book  gives  a  really  valuable  view’  of  the 
leading  positions  of  Ritschl,  and  the  entire  dissimilarity  between  it  and  the 
fundamental  ideas  which  have  been  derived  by  all  Christians  from  the  Bible 
from  the  beginning.  The  view  of  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  Ritschl 
theology  and  school  does  not  differ  in  substance  from  that  already  presented 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xliv.  p.  371  ff.,  to  which  account  the  reader  is 
referred.  The  thanks  of  the  public  are  specially  due  Dr.  Simon  for  the  ele¬ 
gance  and  idiomatic  character  of  the  translation. 

Spinoza  and  his  Environment.  A  Critical  Essay,  with  a  translation  of 
the  Ethics.  By  Henry  Smith,  I).  1).,  LL.  D.,  late  professor  in  Lane 
Theological  Seminary.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  1886.  (pp. 
clxxix.  244.  7x3^.) 

This  work,  of  which  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pages  are  occupied 
with  Spinoza’s  environment,  and  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
with  a  translation  of  the  Ethics,  is  in  a  considerable  degree  a  history  of  phil¬ 
osophy  from  Francis  Bacon  to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the 
question  of  pantheism.  The  analysis  of  Bacon’s  system  as  contained  in  the 
Novum  Organon  is  long  (66  pages),  Descartes  receives  a  careful  review,  Spin¬ 
oza’s  personality  and  system  are  treated  by  themselves,  and  then  by  a  some¬ 
what  strong  figure  of  speech,  Spinoza’s  environment  in  the  present  century 
is  considered,  under  which  Hume,  Kant,  Coleridge,  Hamilton  and  many 
others  come  in  for  longer  or  shorter  discussion.  Thus  the  treatise  touches 
upon  the  chief  philosophical  antithesis  to  Christianity  at  the  present  day, 
pantheism,  and  may  be  considered  an  historical  manual  upon  that  theme,  with 
the  translated  text  of  the  principal  classical  treatise  upon  it.  As  a  transla¬ 
tion,  the  book  is  careful  and  readable.  Spinoza  is  peculiarly  a  writer  whom 
one  needs  to  know  in  the  original,  so  variant  are  his  forms  of  expression  from 
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those  of  common  speech.  But  the  assistance  of  a  good  translation  is  much  to 
be  desired,  and  this  is  offered  the  student  in  the  volume  before  us. 

Pantheism  has  now  taken  on  more  subtile  forms  than  that  of  Spinoza,  and 
must  be  combatted  by  one  familiar  with  Hegel  and  with  modern  development 
theories.  The  author  before  us  is  therefore  less  valuable  at  the  present  junc¬ 
ture  than  formerly.  But  any  good  discussion  of  one  portion  of  the  field  will 
assist  the  thorough  student  of  another,  and  in  this  sense  the  work  is  to  be 
commended  to  the  careful  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  make  profound  studies 
in  this  difficult  department  of  thought. 


The  Theology  and  Theologians  of  Scotland,  Chiefly  of  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Being  one  of  the  Cunninghap} 
Lectures.  By  James  Walker,  D.  D.,  Carnwath.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
New  York:  Scribner  &  Welford.  1888.  (pp.  xiv.  203.  6x3^.) 

We  have  here  an  interesting  and  valuable  survey  of  Scottish  Theology.  If 
the  novel  results  are  few,  the  sturdiness  of  the  thinking  of  the  Scotch,  their 
independence,  and  the  nobler  characteristics  of  their  religious  life  are  faith¬ 
fully  and  loyally  brought  out.  The  book  treats  of  predestination  and  provi¬ 
dence,  the  atonement,  the  visible  church,  the  headship  of  Christ  and  Eras- 
tianism,  and  apostolical  succession;  and  defends  the  Scotch  from  present 
misrepresentations.  It  is  well  worth  an  attentive  perusal. 


The  Fire  of  God’s  Anger  :  or.  Light  from  the  Old  Testament  upon  the 
New  Testament  Teaching  concerning  Future  Punishment.  By  L.  C.  Baker, 
.Author  of  “Mystery  of  Creation  and  of  Man;’’  Editor  of  “Words  of 
Reconciliation.’’  Published  at  Office  of  “  Words  of  Reconciliation,’’  Phila¬ 
delphia.  (pp.  282.  3j^x5J^ .)  75  cents. 

This  little  book  starts  with  the  assumption  that  the  church  has  erred  in  go¬ 
ing  to  the  New  Testament  alone  for  its  eschatology,  in  the  face  of  the  ante¬ 
cedent  probability  that  the  Old  Testament,  a  series  of  revelations  extending 
over  a  period  longer  than  the  Christian  dispensation,  would  contain  much  on 
this  subject.  The  author  establishes,  from  a  wide  generalization  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  passages,  two  principles:  “  i.  The  fire  of  God’s  anger  must  burn 
against  all  evil  doers;’’  and  “2.  This  land  of  the  enemy  where  they  lie  as 
outcasts  in  bondage  and  gloom  is  not  a  territory  beyond  the  reach  of  His  con¬ 
quering  arm.  He  has  provided  to  ransom  in  due  time  and  order  all  these 
prisoners  in  the  pit’’  (p.  235).  Having  read  these  meanings  into  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  passages,  the  author  comes  to  the  New  with  the  principle  that  it  cannot 
contradict  the  Old  at  any  point,  and  thus  establishes  from  this,  also,  what  he 
set  out  to  establish,  a  mean  between  Universalism  and  eternal  punishment,  by 
locating  Gehenna  on  this  side  the  resurrection,  up  to  which  point  there  is  the 
possibility  of  salvation.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  regard  the  method  of 
the  inquiry  as  fundamentally  wrong,  and  the  result  as  opposed  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  word  of  God,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  especially  in  the 
New. 
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Aorist  Participle  in  Rom.  x.  5  and 
Gal.  iii.  12,  note  on.  364. 

Atonement,  Dr.  Cochran  and  other 
Recent  Writers  on  the,  article  on, 
by  George  F.  Magoun,  D.  D.,  21; 
work  of  Dr.  Lewis  Edwards,  21, 
43;  of  Rev.  John  M.  Armour,  24, 
44;  of  Dr.  George  Jamieson,  27, 
46;  of  Rev.  S.  G.  Burney,  30,  47; 
of  Dr.  D.  W.  Simon,  31,  48; 
Cochran’s  views  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  theory,  35;  work  of  D.  R. 
Goodwin,  38,  50;  of  Prof.  P.  P. 
Waldenstroem,  41,  51. 

Atonement,  Recent  Works  on  the, 
note  on,  154. 

Atonement,  The  Benevolence  Theory 
of  the,  article  on,  by  F.  H,  Foster, 
Ph.  D.,  567;  occasion  of  the  the- 
o*’y»  5^7;  the  causes,  568;  viz., 
Edwards’  theory  of  the  will,  569; 
and  his  theory  of  virtue,  569;  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  latter  on  the  atone¬ 
ment,  570;  the  New  England  the- 
ory,  571;  progressive  application 
of  the  theory  of  virtue,  571;  Gro- 
tius,  572;  West,  572;  Emmons, 
574;  Gritfin,  576;  Burge,  577; 
Taylor,  578;  Finney,  579;  relation 
of  election  to  the  atonement,  580; 
West,  580:  Emmons,  581;  Griffin, 
the  great  writer  on  this  point,  581; 
artificial  elements  of  the  doctrine 
rejected,  585;  early  writers,  586; 
Emmons,  586;  Burge,  587. 

B. 

Baker’s,  L.  C..  The  Fire  of  God’s 
Anger,  noticed,  704. 

Ball,  Rev.  C.  J.,  The  Prophecies  of 
Jeremiah,  noticed,  519. 

Ballantine,  W.  G.,  D.  D.,  article  by, 
54;  critical  notes  by,  364,  366. 
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Barton,  Rev.  W.  E.,  critical  note  by, 

507- 

Bixby,  J.  T.,  Ph.  D.,  article  by,  191. 

Bosworth,  Prof.  E.  I.,  .article  by, 
122. 

Brace’s  “Unknown  God,’’ note  on, 
511. 

Briggs,  C.  A.,  D.  D.,  article  by,  325. 

Brown’s,  Rev.  A.,  The  Great  l)ay  of 
the  Lord,  noticed,  696. 

Bruce’s,  A.  B.,  D.  I).,  The  Paraliolic 
Teachings  of  Christ,  noticed,  175; 
The  Miraculous  Element  in  the 
Gospels,  noticed,  175. 

C. 

Calvinism,  Seven  Failures  of  Ultra, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  John  Miller, 
491;  Presbyterian  divisions,  491: 
seven  trials  of  Ultra-Calvinism, 
492,  499;  essential  error  of  Ultra- 
Calvinism,  493;  predestination, 
true,  495;  Ultra-Calvinism  ascribes 
it  to  a  false  motive,  496;  Paul’s 
view,  not  unreasonable,  497;  rem¬ 
edy  in  acknowledging  the  morality 
of  God,  501;  exposition  of  Rom. 
ix.,  502;  Geneva’s  warning  to 
Princeton,  505. 

Campbell’s,  J.  M.,  Unto  the  Utmost, 
noticed,  526. 

Chadwick’s,  Rev.  G.  A.,  The  Book 
of  Exodus,  noticed,  519. 

Chronology,  Primeval,  article  on.  by 
William  H.  Green,  I).  U.,  285; 
recent  discussions  concerning  the 
antiquity  of  man,  285;  expression 
of  views  in  1863,  285;  chronologi¬ 
cal  tables  habitually  abbreviated  in 
the  Bible,  286;  different  modes  of 
reckoning  relationships,  288;  illus 
trations  of  the  subject,  289;  .ances¬ 
tors  of  Moses,  291;  the  genealo¬ 
gies  of  Gen.  V.  .and  xi..  not  neces¬ 
sarily  exceptions,  294;  analogy 
would  lead  us  to  presume  abridg¬ 
ment,  295;  no  chronological  use 
made  of  these  tables,  296;  their 
evident  artificial  char.acter,  297. 
302;  parallel  in  the  history  of  j 
Israel  in  Egypt,  298;  Egyptology  j 
conflicts  with  the  short  chronology  < 
drawn  from  Gen.  xi.,  299;  the  ' 
Hebrew  text,  preferable.  300:  def-  j 
inite  chronology  not  to  be  derived  ^ 
from  the  tables,  303.  ' 


Chrysostom,  St.  John,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  John  A.  Faulkner,  237;  the 
ten  great  men  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  237;  the  mother  of,  237;  as  a 
lawyer,  237;  early  tendency  of,  to 
monasticism,  239;  work,  “  On  the 
Priesthood,’’  240;  six  years  in  a 
monastery,  241;  lengthy  prepara¬ 
tion  of,  for  work,  242;  ordained  .at 
forty,  243;  installed  archbishop  of 
Constantinople  in  397,  243;  over¬ 
throw  of,  244;  exile  of,  245;  char¬ 
acter  of,  246;  as  a  preacher,  247; 
theology  of,  248;  views  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  250. 

Church,  The  Country,  article  on,  by 
G.  F.  Wright,  I).  1).,  267;  the 
growth  of  cities  in  America,  267; 
causes  facilitating,  268;  causes  fin- 
.ally  to  limit,  269;  country  popula¬ 
tion  still  predominant,  270;  country 
churches  contribute  members  tocity 
churches,  271;  advantages  of  the 
country  parish,  272,  difficulties  of 
maintaining  country  churches,  272; 
delusive  methods  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty,  273;  hopeful  lines  of 
effort,  276;  the  dereliction  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  Christian  colleges, 
280;  the  attractions  of  a  country 
parish,  282;  the  literary  work  of 
country  pastors,  283. 

Corinthians,  First,  xv.  28,  article  on, 
by  A.  C.  Kendrick,  1).  D.,  68; 
monadic  char.acter  of.  68;  baptism 
for  the  dead,  70;  translation,  72; 
recognizes  but  one  resurrection,  73; 
verse  26,  parenthetical,  75;  mean¬ 
ing  of  “the  end,’’  76;  the  subjec¬ 
tion  of  all  things,  77;  the  subjection 
of  the  .Son,  79;  joint  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  God,  .83. 

Critical  Notes,  154,  353,  507,  682. 

1). 

Dana’s.  Prof.  J.  I).,  Characteristics 
of  Volc.anoes,  noticed,  527. 

Diligo  and  .Amo,  note  on,  362. 

I)i\  ine  Limitation,  articleon,  by  Rev. 
John  M.  Williams,  253;  definition 
of  omnipotence,  253;  the  law  of 
moral  obligation,  a  divine  limita¬ 
tion,  253;  Gotl  limited  himself  by 
giving  man  freedom,  254;  God’s 
work  in  the  universe  accomplished 
through  means.  256;  chooses  the 
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simplest  methods,  257:  miracles, 
not  independent  of  means,  258; 
the  Bible  draws  no  line  between 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural, 
261;  properly  there  is  no  hard-and- 
fast  line,  262;  the  alternative  in 
divine  election,  265;  presumption 
of  disobeying  the  divine  will,  266. 

Dods’,  Rev.  Marcus,  The  First  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Corinthians,  noticed,  519. 

Dwinell,  Israel  E.,  D.  D.,  article  by, 
369;  critical  note  by,  353;  death 
of,  528. 

E. 

Ebrard’s,  J,  H.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Apolo¬ 
getics,  noticed,  694. 

Edwards’,  T.  C.,  D,  D.,  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  noticed,  519. 

Egyptian  Ethics,  a  lecture  by  Prof. 
Eugene  Revillout,  translated  by 
Florence  Osgood,  390;  the  mission 
of  the  ancients,  390;  Egypt,  pre¬ 
eminent  in  Ethics,  391;  Egyptian 
ethics,  theistic,  392;  assumed  im¬ 
mortality,  393;  and  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  396;  the  ritual  of  Pamont, 
397;  description  of  judgment-hall, 
398;  the  judgment  of  the  soul,  400; 
encomium  upon  charity,  402;  pos¬ 
itive  virtues,  403;  final  judgment, 
407;  connection  with  the  Valen- 
tinian  heresy,  408;  experience 
within  the  portals,  410;  date  of  the 
papyrus,  412;  permanent  influence 
of  Egyptian  ethics,  413. 

Ellicott’s,  C.  J.,  A  Critical  and  Gram¬ 
matical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul’s 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
noticed,  516. 

El  Shaddai,  note  on,  360. 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Pauline  Au¬ 
thorship  of,  note  on,  155. 

Examinations  of  ^he  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Sacred  Literature,  note  on, 
266. 

Extreme  Unction,  The  History  of, 
article  on,  by  Henry  Hayman,  D. 
D-,  445;  reference  to  in  Mark  vi. 
12,  445;  in  James,  446;  two  refer¬ 
ences  compared,  447;  faith  only  of 
one  kind,  448;  early  gifts  of  heal¬ 
ing,  449;  earliest  historical  refer¬ 
ences  based  on  Mark,  450;  refer¬ 
ences  of  Origen  and  Chrysostom, 
451;  Augustine’s  supposed  refer¬ 
ence,  452;  Innocent  I.,  453;  posi¬ 


tion  of  the  Eastern  Church,  454;  a 
spiritujil  gift,  455;  growth  of  su¬ 
perstition  respecting,  456;  Scripture 
never  wholly  lost  sight  of,  457;  the 
rite  in  the  English  Church,  458; 
healing  of  Canon  Wilberforce,  459; 
possibility  of  faith  cure,  460. 

s 

F. 

Faulkner,  Rev.  J.  A.,  article  by,  237. 

Findlay’s,  Rev.  G.  G.,  The  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  noticed,  519. 

Foster,  F.  H.,  Ph.  D.,  article  by, 
567;  critical  note  by,  362. 

Foster’s,  R.  S.,  D.  D.,  Studies  in 
Theology,  noticed,  697. 

Freeman,  Rev.  M.  S.,  article  by, 
645. 

G. 

Gilmore,  Rev.  George  W.,  critical 
notes  by,  155,  157,  356. 

Godet’s,  F.,  Commentary  on  St. 
Paul’s  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  noticed,  518. 

Green,  W.  H.,  D.D.,  article  by,  285. 

H. 

Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Notes  on 
Dr.  Riddle’s  Edition  of  Robinson’s, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Charles  Leaman, 
216;  Mark  and  John,  certainly 
chronological,  516;  so,  with  four 
exceptions,  is  Luke,  217;  five  minor 
changes,  necessary  in  Matthew, 
2i8;  Matt.  iv.  24-xiii.  58,  topical, 
219;  progress  of  the  narrative,  220; 
analysis,  223;  general  results  of  the 
discussion,  225;  established  princi¬ 
ples,  227;  danger  from  caprice  and 
conjecture,  227 ;  importance  of 
John’s  order,  229;  the  Synoptists 
on  an  equality  with  each  other, 
230;  the  Gospels  determine  their 
own  chronological  character,  231; 
the  narratives  are  independent, 
234;  their  harmony  proves  their 
truth,  235. 

Hart,  Rev.  H.  H.,  article  by,  589. 

Hayman,  Henry,  D.  D.,  article  by, 
445. 

Herrick,  Rev.  G.  F.,  D.  D.,  article 

by,  549- 

Hitchcock,  Prof.  C.  H.,  article  by, 
99. 
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Hood’s,  E.  P.,  The  Vocation  of  the 
Preacher,  noticed,  528;  The 
Throne  of  Eloquence,  noticed,  528, 

Hoskier’s,  Herman  C.,  A  full  Ac¬ 
count  and  Collation  of  the  Creek 
Cursive  Codex  Evangclium  604, 

noticed,  5 IS. 

* 

I. 

“Ice  Age  in  North  America  ami  its 
Bearings  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man,’’ 
Wright’s,  article  on,  by  Prof.  C.  M. 
Hitchcock,  99;  James  Ceikie’s  in¬ 
fluence,  99;  Wright’s  origin.il  in¬ 
vestigations,  100 ;  scope  of  the 
work,  102 ;  President  Edward 
Hitchcock’s  work,  104;  Ag.assiz’s 
contributions  to  the  subject,  105  ; 
Ramsay’s  contributions,  106; 
Hana’s  discussions,  107  ;  New¬ 
berry’s,  109;  terminal  moraines, 
no;  Chamberlin  on  two  glaci.al 
periods,  in;  contested  by  Wright, 
112;  date  of  the  glacial  period, 
113;  McCee’s  views,  113;  sugges¬ 
tions  to  observers,  116;  Uplmm 
on  the  cause  of  the  glacial  period, 
nS;  contributions  to  science 
by  clergymen,  120. 

J- 

Job,  The  Book  of,  article  on,  l)y 
W.  (i.  Ballantine,  I).  I).,  54;  sub¬ 
limity  of  Hebrew  poetry,  54;  a 
tragedy,  55;  mor.al  purpose  of,  56; 
scenery  of,  57;  natural  history  t)f, 
58;  Job’s  friends,  60;  accumula¬ 
ting  darkness,  62;  Elihu’s  part, 
63;  conclusion,  65. 

Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  no¬ 
ticed,  525. 

K. 

Kellogg,  S.  H.,  I).  1).,  article  l)y, 
461. 

Kendrick,  A.  C.,  I).  1).,  article  by, 

68. 

Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Land  of  its 
Origin,  The,  article  on,  by  (I.  F. 
Herrick,  D.  1).,  549;  article  is  to 
give  facts  observed  by  author,  549; 
glance  at  recent  Ottoman  history, 
550;  Turkish  patriotism,  553;  our 
grand  opportunity,  556:  evangeli- 
c.al  worship,  acceptable  to  Moham¬ 


medans,  557;  institutions  alre.ady 
established,  558;  divine  interposi¬ 
tions,  559;  preparation  of  a  trans¬ 
lator  of  tlie  Bible,  560;  opportuni¬ 
ty  met,  563;  the  Christi.an  college, 

564- 

L. 

Laurie,  Thomas,  I).  I).,  critical  note 
by,  360. 

Leaman,  Rev.  Charles,  article  l)y, 
216. 

Lichtenberger’s,  K.,  History  of  Ger¬ 
man  Theology  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  noticed,  700. 

M. 

Magoun,  G.  K.,  1).  I).,  article  by, 
21;  critical  note  by,  154;  Asa 
Turner,  noticed,  171. 

Mead,  C.  M.,  Ph.  1).,  article  by,  415. 

Miller,  Rev.  John,  article  by,  491. 

Milligan’s  Wm.,  1).  1).,  The  Book 
of  Revelation,  noticed,  519, 

Mind  l)ack  of  Consciousness,  article 
on,  l)y  I.  E.  Dwinell,  D.  I).,  369; 
difliculties  of  the  problem,  369; 
hypothesis  stated,  371;  uncon¬ 
scious  use  of  the  physical  organs, 
372;  of  tlie  mental  org.ans,  374;  of 
the  faculty  of  scientilic  research, 
377;  of  memory,  378;  of  the  intui¬ 
tions,  379;  of  the  moral  instincts, 
381;  trances,  383;  unconscious 
cerelrration,  384;  pantheistic  ex¬ 
planation,  385;  possible  race-con¬ 
nection,  385;  inspiration,  38O;  un¬ 
explored  reminders  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  387;  the  greatness  of  human 
nature,  388. 

Monday  Club  Sermons  for  1890,  no¬ 
ticed,  176. 

N. 

“  Nero  Redivivus,’’  note  on,  507. 

Nolile,  K.  P.,  critical  note  l)y,  511. 

Not  Lachish,  but  (iath,  note  on,  682. 

P. 

P.aine,  Prof.  J.  A.,  critical  note  by, 
6S2. 

Papers  of  the  Ohio  Church  History 
Society,  noticed,  701. 

Philosophy,  The  Coming  American, 
article  on,  1 . 
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Plummer’s,  Rev.  Alfred,  The  Pasto¬ 
ral  Epi.stles,  noticed,  519. 

Potwin,  Prof.  L.  S.,  article  l>y,  177. 

Preaching,  The  Use  of  Motives  in, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  E.  I.  Bos- 
worth,  122;  problem  before  the 
preacher,  122;  relation  of  motives 
to  action,  123;  motives  used  in 
the  Bible,  124:  fear  as  a  motive, 
125;  hope  as  a  motive,  130;  love 
as  a  motive,  133. 

Predestination,  The  Doctrine  of, 
from  Augustine  to  Peter  Lombard 
(430-1160),  article  on,  by  Rev.  M. 
S.  Freeman,  645;  Augustine’s  doc¬ 
trine,  645;  prevalence  of  this  in 
Western  church,  647;  moditic.!- 
tions,  647;  decay  of  the  doctrine, 
648:  Gottschalk’s  life,  648;  the 
controversy,  649;  Gottschalk’s  writ¬ 
ings,  650;  sources  of  his  doctrines, 
650:  his  scheme,  651;  not  supra- 
Inpsarian,  651;  double  predestina¬ 
tion,  653;  limited  atonement,  654; 
character  of  the  controversy,  655; 
llincmar,  656;  his  scheme,  658; 
criticism,  659;  other  writers,  659; 
Scotus  Erigena,  659;  Anselm’s  dis¬ 
cussions,  661;  Peter  Lombard,  665; 
summary,  667. 

Q. 

Quakers,  Have  they  prevailed,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Charles  A.  Briggs,  I). 
1).,  325;  Calvinistic  views  concern¬ 
ing  the  damnation  of  infants  and 
the  whole  he.athen  world,  325,328; 
disputed  by  Culver,  Well,  and 
Tuckney  in  1652,  325;  Dr.  Shedd’s 
theories,  329;  Keith  and  the  Bos¬ 
ton  ministers,  333;  on  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  infants,  334;  of  the  heathen, 
336;  on  the  extent  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  337;  Professor  Simson  and 
his  times,  338;  President  Dicken¬ 
son  and  his  associates,  341;  Na¬ 
thaniel  Emmons,  345;  the  new 
doctrines,  346;  Dr.  James  P.  Wil¬ 
son,  346;  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  347; 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  347;  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge,  348;  Dr.  A.  A. 
Hodge,  349;  Dr.  Morris,  351. 

R. 

Reformation  of  Criminals,  The,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Hart,  589; 
a  subject  of  public  interest,  589; 


of  personal  interest,  590;  reforma¬ 
tion  dehned,  590;  of  pr.acticai  in¬ 
terest,  591;  consideration  of,  by 
the  State  legislatures,  592;  diffi¬ 
culty  of  adjusting  punishment  to 
guilt,  593;  retributive  method 
should  be  abandoned,  594;  Finney 
and  Fairchild,  quoted,  595;  true 
principle  of  punishment,  590;  three 
ways  of  dealing  with  criminals, 
597;  life  imprisonment  of  habitual 
criminals,  598;  reformation  of  ha¬ 
bitual  criminals,  rare,  598;  rationale 
of  reformation,  599;  gaining  the 
will  in,  600;  governmental  action 
in,  601;  improved  discipline  of  re¬ 
form  schools,  603;  hindrances  to 
the  reformation  of  juvenile  offend¬ 
ers,  605;  reformation  of  adult 
criminals,  606;  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  prison  reform  and,  606; 
early  stages  of  criminality,  the 
most  curable,  606;  Philadelphia 
system,  608;  the  Auburn  system, 
609;  the  parole  system,  610;  the 
Jackson,  or  mark,  system,  610; 
the  Elmira  system,  613;  religious 
influences  in  the,  617;  British  sys¬ 
tem,  618;  statistics  as  to  the  actuai 
reform  of  convicts,  620;  recent 
State  efforts  at,  621;  unofficial  ef¬ 
forts  at,  621;  object  of,  623;  cau¬ 
tion  necessary  in,  624. 

Resurrection  of  Christ  a  Part  of 
Christianity,  The,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  L.  S.  Potwin,  177;  miracles 
and  Christianity,  177;  belief  in 
miracles  supported  by  the  general 
truth  of  Christianity,  178;  a  resur¬ 
rection  promised  to  believers,  179; 
Christ’s  resurrection  harmonious 
with  the  general  doctrine,  180; 
the  resurrection  congruous  with 
the  conception  of  Christ’s  divinity, 
181;  the  significance  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  182;  belief  in  Christ  well 
grounded  apart  from  critical  inves¬ 
tigation,  184;  changing  value  of 
evidence,  185;  moral  power  of 
Christ’s  resurrection,  187;  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  resurrection,  189; 
summary,  190. 

Revisers  and  the  General  Supposi¬ 
tion,  The,  note  on,  356. 

Romanes’,  G.  J.,  Mental  Evolution 
in  Man,  noticed,  159. 

Ross,  A.  H.,  D.  D.,  article  by,  529. 
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s. 

Sargent’s,  C.  S.,  Scientific  Papers  of 
Asa  Gray,  noticed,  164. 

Scripture  or  I-^gic — Which?  article 
on,  669;  general  Interest  in  revision 
of  WestminsterConfession,  669;  the 
system,  objectionable,  669;  a  log¬ 
ical  system  impossible,  670;  truth, 
like  God,  is  infinite,  672;  liberty 
and  government,  672;  creation  and 
evolution,  673;  sovereignty  and 
freedom,  674;  the  Bible,  paradox¬ 
ical,  674;  the  mischief  of  logic, 
675;  reasons  for  preferring  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  ignores  logic,  676;  a  new 
Confession  preferred,  679;  prac¬ 
tical  gain  of  discarding  the  old  sys¬ 
tem,  679;  the  writer’s  sympathies, 
681. 

Second  Timothy  iii.  16,  note  00,353. 

Simcox’s,  Rev.  W.  H.,  The  Lan¬ 
guage  of  the  New  Testament,  no¬ 
ticed,  692. 

Simon’s,  D.  W.,  Ph.  D.,  The  Re¬ 
demption  of  Man,  noticed,  172. 

Smith,  Rev.  G.  A.,  The  llook  of 
Isaiah,  noticed,  519. 

Smith’s,  Henry,  D.  D.,  Spinoza  and 
his  Environment,  noticed,  703. 

Soul,  Is  it  a  Baseless  Hypothesis? 
article  on,  by  Prof.  J.  T.  Bixby, 
19 1 ;  the  witness  of  universal  con¬ 
sciousness,  191;  physical  theory  of 
mind,  192;  dependence  of  the 
mind  upon  brain,  193;  the  brain,  a 
machine,  195;  thought,  not  a  trans¬ 
formation  of  physical  force,  197; 
the  laws  of  matter  and  mind  radi¬ 
cally  different,  198;  conscious¬ 
ness,  indivisible,  199;  conscious¬ 
ness  is  self-knowledge,  200;  con¬ 
sciousness,  a  synthesis,  201;  nerve 
cells,  not  conscious,  201;  nor  even 
potentially  conscious,  202;  Ueber- 
weg’s  theory,  202;  consciousness, 
not  limited  to  a  single  cell,  204; 
personal  identity,  206;  the  body 
does  not  preserve  its  identity,  207; 
power  of  the  mind  in  recollection, 
209;  man’s  spiritual  powers,  210; 
contrasts  between  matter  and  mind, 
212;  modern  science,  not  necessa¬ 
rily  materialistic,  214;  summary, 

.  215- 

Space,  Is  it  a  reality?  article  on,  by 
Rev.  C.  M.  Mead,  Ph.  D.,  415; 


recent  discussions  on,  41 5;  Bowne’s 
view,  416;  misconceptions  of  the 
problem,  418;  sense-perception 
really  sustains  the  common  view, 
420;  objections,  424;  the  common 
view,  not  self-contradictory,  426; 
causation,  not  a  mere  subjective 
form,  429;  Bowne’s  view  as  open 
to  criticism  as  any,  430;  and  in¬ 
volves  impossibilities,  433;  and 
nonsense,  437;  and  is  inconsistent, 
439;  and  cannot  avoid  pantheism, 
440;  and  makes  God  a  deceiver, 
443- 

Stahlin’s,  L.,  Kant,  Lotze,  and 
Ritschl,  noticed,  703. 

Sterrett’s,  J.  M.,  D.  D.,  Studies  in 
Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
noticed,  698. 

Strong’s,  A.  H.,  D.  D.,  Systematic 
Theology,  noticed,  173. 

Stuart,  James,  M,  A,,  Principles  of 
Christianity,  noticed,  174. 

T. 

Thompson’s,  A.  C.,  Foreign  Mission: 
Their  Place  in  the  Pastorate,  in 
Prayer,  in  Conferences,  noticed, 
174- 

Trichotomy:  A  Biblical  Study,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  S.  H.  Kellogg,  1).  D., 
461;  duality  of  man’s  nature,  ac¬ 
knowledged,  461;  are  soul  and 
spirit  one?  462;  views  of  Dr. 
Hodge,  462;  original  words,  463, 
465;  nephesh,  463;  ruach,  464; 
n' shama,^(i^\  psuche,^6’j\  pneuma, 
467;  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  in  i 
Thess.  V.  23,  469,  distinction  rec¬ 
ognized  in  I  Cor.  xv.  44,  470;  Ur. 
C.  Hodge  compelled  to  recognize 
it,  472;  trichotomy  confirmed  by 
Heb.  iv.  12;  Jude  19,  474;  by  I 
Cor.  ii.  14,  15,  475;  the  doctrine 
not  contradicted  by  Gen.  ii.  7, 
476;  testimony  of  consciousness, 
negative,  477;  if  not  indeed  posi¬ 
tive,  479;  soul  and  spirit  only  gen- 
erically  distinct,  480;  the  pneuma 
distinguishes  man  from  the  ani¬ 
mals,  482;  bearing  of  trichotomy 
on  man’s  unregenerate  condition, 
483;  light  shed  by  it  on  the  Holy 
Spirit,  484;  on  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  485;  on  the  evolution  of 
man,  487;  summary,  489. 
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U. 

Unitarianism:  its  Origin  and  His¬ 
tory,  noticed,  702. 

V. 

Voluntary  Societies  and  Congrega¬ 
tional  Churches,  article  on,  by  A. 
H.  Ross,  1).  I).,  529;  origin  of  our 
system,  historical,  529;  voluntary 
societies,  not  “Congregational,” 
530;  but  a  church-state  arrange¬ 
ment,  531;  difficulty  ot  remedy, 
531;  but  its  necessity,  532;  most 
Congregational  societies,  not  close 
corporations,  533  ;  ‘t  Plan  of 
Union,”  536;  control  by  the 
churches,  Congregatit)nal,  536;  re¬ 
lation  of  our  theory  of  the  church, 
539;  scriptural  warrant,  541;  credit 
of  the  societies,  543;  the  American 
Board,  a  denominational  society. 


Walker’s,  J.,  1).  1).,  The  Theology 
and  Theologians  of  Scotland,  no¬ 
ticed,  704. 

Wallace’s,  Alfred  Russell,  Darwin¬ 
ism,  noticed,  162. 

Watson’s,  Rev.  R.  A.,  Judges  and 
Ruth,  noticed,  519. 

Watts’,  Robert,  D,  D.,  The  Reign 
of  Casuality,  noticed,  166. 

Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
The,  article  on,  by  Rev.  John  M. 
Williams,  625;  difficulty  in  antag¬ 
onizing,  625;  the  system  founded 
in  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereign¬ 
ty,  626;  majority  of  Christians  do 
not  accept  the  .system,  627;  Cal- 
vinistic  writers  corroborate  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  certain  passages, 
627;  theory  of  a  divinely  deter¬ 
mined  will,  basal  to,  628;  on  free 
will,  628;  freedom  summarized. 


629;  the  will  yields  to  the  strong¬ 
est  desire,  630;  Calvinistic  theory 
allows  no  distinction  between  free¬ 
dom  and  necessity,  631;  Calvin¬ 
istic  views  apparently  incompatible 
with  human  freedom,  632;  West¬ 
minster  theory  claimed  to  be  a  re¬ 
vealed  truth,  632;  freedom  of  the 
human  will  does  not  involve  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  power  of  God,  633; 
argument  from  the  fall,  633;  two 
anti-calvinistic  facts,  634;  dis¬ 
tinctive  doctrines  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  theology,  634;  man  does  not 
inherit  a  nature  morally  corrupt, 
636;  objections  to  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  view  of  regeneration,  637; 
doctrine  of  election,  638;  discrep¬ 
ancy  among  Calvinists,  639;  denies 
that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  640; 
its  theory  of  atonement,  640;  the 
same  sin,  not  punished  twice,  641; 
interpretation  of  divine  sovereignty 
inconsistent  with  free-agency,  642; 
contains  much  valuable  truth,  644. 

White,  Rev.  James  W.,  article  by, 
84. 

“  Whither,”  Dr.  Briggs’s,  article 
on,  by  G.  F.  Wright,  D.  D.,  136; 
“  orthodoxism,”  136;  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  137;  alleged 
discrepancies  of  Scripture,  138; 
views  of  the  canon,  141;  saving 
faith,  145;  probation  of  the  heathen, 
146;  relation  of  death  to  proba¬ 
tion,  150;  “natural  inability  of  the 
will,”  151;  continued  probation 
and  the  activities  of  the  church, 
152. 

Williams,  Rev.  J.  M.,  articles  by, 
253,  625. 

Wood,  Nathan  E.,  D.  D.,  article 

by,  I. 

Wright,  G.  F.,  D.  D.,  articles  by, 
136,  267. 
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lM  i*\K  IMI.N  r  Ml'  'I'm  oi.ixiv,— liistitu'lioii  is  l»y  tlif  Piosiiionl,  seven 

l*nircssi>rs.  Inni  Insinn  iois,  niiil  einitu'iil  speeinl  leelnrers,  ap|M>in(e«l  I'nnn 
liini'  l<>  lime.  'I'lie  lomse  ol  stmly  Ims  heen  uiriuif’ed  upon  llio  eleolive  sys¬ 
tem  ami  j;reall\  eiilai^ed.  I'lieie  ate  ii_;i  liunrs  «>!'  leipiired  stmlies,  ami  51*) 
a  liii  li  mnsi  In-  seleeleil  I'lom  I'leeiives  prnvitleil  to  llu'  aimnint  «il‘  IJ5J  Imiirs. 
'I'liese  emliiaee  eMemletl  stmlies  in  Itililieal  I'lNe^esis  ami  t'hnieli  History. 
l'ro\  ision  is  aUo  made  tor  eslemled  original  simly.  .\n  I'aii'lisli  Course  of 
two  years  lias  lieeii  prepaied  lor  matiiie  men,  designed  espeeially  lo  recruit 
the  ranks  of  ilie  Home  .Missionary  service.  Scmimiry  students  have  free  access 
to  all  classes,  lilnaries,  ami  ealiinels  of  the  other  departments.  Rooms  are 
provided  lor  sliideiils  in  I'oiiiieil  Hall,  eveliisivciy  devoted  to  this  dcpartuieut, 
and  siieli  help  ^jiven  in  addition  lo  that’  oiVered  l*y  the  .\mericau  Kducatiou 
Soeielv  as  enahles  the  ei'onomieal  student  hy  rcasonahic  personal  elVorts  to 
pursue  his  eonise  without  eudiarrassiucnt.  Niimher  of  slmlculs,  iSSiMfO 
is  UH  . 

I  H-f  \K  I'Mi'.Nf  <i|.  |•ml  osiifiiY  AND  i  iiK  .Xk  i's. — l’'iftceu  Professors  yive 
iiistrinlion  in  this  depai tiueiil .  ‘I'hf  Claxsitti!  ( for  the  dcj»ree  of  A, 
II.,  has  the  reipiiiemenls  foi  admission  and  standard  of  scholarship  of  out  hest 
eolh‘^;es,  and  while  rcipiirin^  delinile  altainmenis  in  Mathematics,  l.iteratnre 

( 'lassie  and  Modern,  Si’ienee,  Philosophy,  and  History  oilers  a  wide  ranj;e 
of  elective  studies.  /'//e  /'fn/osof'/iit tii  ('onrsf,  for  the  decree  of  Pit.  IL,  ami 
the  the  I'otir.ti'  are  like  the  ahovi*.  with  the  exception  that  less  (.'Ins- 

sieal  l.ileraiiire.  and  eonsei|iicntl\  h'ss  time  in  preparatory  studies,  is  reipiiretl. 
\nnd>«*r  of  students  is  5, Si). 

I  )i:i' \K  I'Mi.N  I  III'  Pkki'Ak  \  iiiKV  I  NS I'R t'l ■■fioN .— (.'ompriscs  a  ('lassicnl 
.Sehool,  which  prepares  students  for  the  hcsl  eolle).;cs,  ami  an  Kn^'lish  School, 
\Hiieh  prepares  simlenis  for  the  l.ilerary  (‘ourse  in  the  Department  of  Philos¬ 
ophy  and  the  .\riN;  and  oilers  the  aihania^'cs  of  a  lirst-class  acailcmv  to  those 
who  can  spend  Inii  a  little  time  at  sehool.  Instruction  is  ^iven  hy  titc  Princi¬ 
pal  of  this  depat inieni ,  seven  tutors,  and  ah. ml  twenty-live  special  tcacherft. 

.\Kf  Dki’ \K  IM  KN  I .  (tilers  |»ood  advania^'cs  for  the  stmly  ol"*  I  trnvvin^ 
and  Painting,  its  scheme  of  work  harmoni/in)r  with  reeeni  methods  of  .\rt 
Sludv . 

OhI'KLIN  CONSI-.KVATOUN’  ()!•  MUSIC. 

'I'he  allenlion  of  musie  simlenis  is  invited  to  the  uneipialled  comhination  of 
advantages  to  he  found  at  this  ('onservalory.  (il  It  is  carried  on  in  a  pre-ein- 
inenilv  religious  atmosphere.  Its  teachers  arc  all  Christian  men  and  women, 
who  helieve  that  the  highest  altainmenis  in  music  should  not  he  purcha.scd,  as 
they  loo  often  ate,  vv  ith  a  lapse  frottt  );ootl  hahits  ot  the  loss  «»f  Christian 
fitith,  (J)  Its  iitslriteliott  is  ol  the  tttosi  th<iroti);h  sort.  It  aittts  to  ^ive  that 
j^etitiiite  eiilittri-  itt  ttiitsic  which  is  ttttieh  ttiore  thatt  the  tttere  ahility  to  silt)*  a 
son^  01  ihrtiitt  att  insirttitteitt.  (_{)  I  Is  char^'es  are  very  low  .  ‘I'he  expenses  ttf  a 
ittitsie  slittlettl  for  a  eo||ei>e  vear  tteetl  ttoi  exeeetl  or  f.I.Svt,  attd  with  care¬ 
ful  eeoitomy  tttay  Ite  htoui>ht  still  lovvet.  (.^)  I'ltose  who  ottly  wish  to 
part  of  their  tittie  lo  tttitsie  are  able  to  pitrstie  special  sttidies,  umler  the  hest 
of  leitehers,  iit  atiy  of  the  other  departttiettls  of  I  >herlitt  ('ttllenv*. 

.Neittly  live  httttdretl  stitdettts  vvete  iit  allettdattce  at  this  ('imscrvatttry  last 
yar.  attil  it  has  tttore  applieal  iotts  every  year  for  teachers,  ort'iittists,  etc.,  than 
it  eati  till  frottt  its  ^'radii.tles.  I'ot  eiiialo).;ttes  attd  fitller  parlieulars,  adilrcss 
Prof.  !•'.  It.  Kifl'.,  (iherlitt,  ()hio. 

Rxpeitses  itt  all  depitrittteitls  for  titiliott,  iticitlettlals,  atnl  hoard  are  ry/'v 
low.  Slttdettls  w  ho  ilo  ttot  w  ish  to  lake  a  lull  eoitrse  eatt  select  such  stmlies 
itt  atiy  depat Ittietti  as  iht-y  are  |itepat(‘il  to  pursite  lo  ail vatitaf.'e.  Hoih  sexes 
aditiitted.  I.oealioti  healthful,  attd  reli^jious  ittlluettces  the  hest.  Nodrink- 
itt^  salootis  itt  tow  tt.  Itt  all  deparltttettls,  h'all  tertn  he|.;itis  secotid  week  in 
Septettiher  ;  Winter  tertn  heijitts  lirsl  week  itt  Jatiuary  :  Spritij;  tertti  hejjins 
tirst  week  itt  .\ptil.  Ciretthtrs  with  fttll  ittforttialioti  sett!  free  hv  (•.  W. 
.'^HCk'I'I.KI'l'.  .S'e./vAt/f. 
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